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CHAPTER   I. 
LIFE   AT   STANMORE. 

Edith  Wharton  found  her  time  pass  very 
pleasantly  at  Stanmore.  The  Lady  Barbara 
was  garrulous  and  gossipy.  The  latter  she  had 
always  been  :  the  former  grew  more  marked 
as  age  advanced.  She  was  a  kindly  old  lady, 
and  her  criticisms  were  never  bitter.  Her 
young  kinswoman  found  amidst  her  chatter 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  to  which 
she  gave  a  ready  ear.  Court  news  always 
possess  a  fascination  for  the  female  mind ; 
and,  though  a  reformer,  Edith  Wharton 
listened  to  her  relative's  gossip  with  genuine 
abandon.      Then   at   times    family    matters 
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came  up  for  discussion,  and  Lady  Barbara 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Edith's  engagement  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  her;  she  held  it 
beneath  what  a  Wharton, — still  more  when 
related  to  a  Saville,  —  should  aspire  to. 
Still  she  was  not  in  any  way  acrid  about  it. 
She  shook  her  head  white  as  driven  snow, 
in  a  decided  manner,  very  different  from  its 
growing  persistent  unsteadiness,  as  she  said  : 
'  Your  brother  is  allowing  you  to  throw 
yourself  away  :  he  ought  to  be  more  con- 
siderate, my  dear.  A  Wharton  !  What  does 
cousin  Edward  say  to  it  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
solemnly  protest  against  such  a  sacrifice  ; ' 
and  the  old  lady  looked  as  if  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  poignant  regret  which  rather 
tended  to  provoke  her  kinswoman's  risible 

faculties, 

'  Is  it   so  very  dreadful,  Lady  Barbara  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ! ' 

'Perhaps  you   do   not,   my   dear.     I   am 

sure  it  would  be  very  dreadful  if  you  did. 

I   think  girls  should  marry  in  their  own 
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station.  It  is  most  befitting.  An  aunt  of 
mine  always  declared  that  the  marriages 
where  the  sensible  friends  on  both  sides 
approved  wore  best.  I  think  she  was 
right.' 

'  But  George  Ash  worth  has  a  good  posi- 
tion, and  will  improve  it,  Lady  Barbara,' 
said  Edith,  with  a  ring  of  confidence  in 
her  tones. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear ;  I  am 
sure  it  will  make  things  pleasant  if  he 
does.  You  know  success  in  life  is  a  great 
thino^ ! '  and  the  dodderinoj  head  wao^ered 
sententiously. 

'  So  I  have  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand. All  families  were  made  by  some- 
body. Even  those  that  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.  Some  of  the  men  who 
founded  our  oldest  families  that  date  from 
then,  were  not  gentlemen.' 

'  My  dear,  the  Conqueror  would  have  none 
but  gentlemen  around  him,  I  am  sure  ! ' 

'  Well,  as  it  was  a  desperate  venture,  I 
dare  say  he  was  glad  to  get  whom  he  could. 
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Some    of   the    great   Norman   barons   were 
against  his  venture.' 

'  Were  they  indeed  ?  You  must  read  a 
good  deal,  Edith.  Eeading  was  not  so 
much  in  vogue  when  I  was  young.  There 
are  more  books  now.'  The  Lady  Barbara 
certainly  did  not  convey  the  impression 
of  having  at  any  time  been  much  of  a 
student ;  still  less  a  bookworm.  '  We  were 
more  dt>mesticated  then.  We  had  a  book 
of  recipes  that  we  knew  very  well.  And 
then  we  made  all  the  things  in  it  ourselves, 
to  see  what  they  were  like.  Then  came 
Dr.  Kitchener's  "  Cook's  Oracle."  George 
Wynstay  said  he  would  rather  have  a  wife 
who  could  see  he  had  a  good  dinner,  than 
one  who  could  explain  the  foreign  news  to 
him.     Poor  George  ! ' 

'  Who  was  he,  Lady  Barbara  ? ' 
'  He  was  the  gentleman  I  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to,  my  dear.  A  fine,  hand- 
some ;  but  hasty  -  tempered  fellow.  He 
quarrelled  with  a  friend  at  cards,  and  high 
words  passed,  and  so  they  agreed  to  fight 
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it  out ;  and  poor  George  was  shot  at  the 
second  fire.  He  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  could  just  pull  out  his  locket  with  a 
curl  of  my  hair  in  it,  and  kiss  the  curl, 
which  dropped  into  his  blood.  He  died  ; 
and  I  never  accepted  any  other  offer.  I  had 
some  good  offers  :  for  I  was  a  good-looking, 
good-tempered  girl,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  fond  of  me  ;  but  I  refused  them. 
And  so  you  see  T  am  a  solitary  old  maid.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  Lady  Barbara  ;  you  have 
troops  of  friends.  And  every  one  is  so  fond 
of  you.' 

'  Yes ;  I  have  always  kept  up  a  large 
circle  of  friends  :  good  people  too.  It  does 
not  do  to  forget  what  is  due  to  your  family. 
The  Savilles  are  a  good  family.  So  are 
the  Whartons  too.'  Then  she  seemed  to 
slightly  wander ;  as  if  following  a  train  of 
thought  without  being  fully  conscious  of 
it.  '  Good  families  hold  together :  even 
if  they  do  fight  at  election  times,  and 
nearly  beororar  each  other.  But  that  is 
due    to    politics.       Very    expensive    things 
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elections  used  to  be  :  especially  in  the  north. 
But  except  such  occasions,  good  families 
stick  together.  I  can  remember  when  the 
Queen  Caroline  trial  was  on,  the  nobility 
rallied  around  the  Crown.  The  Eadicals 
found  the  money  for  the  Queen  to  annoy 
the  Eoyal  House.  Times  were  troublous 
then.  The  upper  ten  thousand  had  to 
hold  together.  The  Grand  Jury  threw 
out  the  Bill  against  the  authors  of  the 
Peterloo  affair.  The  county  families  felt 
they  must  stand  together.' 

'  Do  you  allude  to  the  massacre  in  Man- 
chester, Lady  Barbara  ? '  asked  Edith,  break- 
ing in  on  the  old  lady's  train  of  thought. 

'Yes,  in  1819,  when  the  lower  classes 
were  striving  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the 
Government ;  and  we  all  expected  to  be 
murdered.  If  the  authorities  had  not  been 
firm  there  would  have  been  a  revolution 
then.'  Edith  thought  this  w^as  a  somewhat 
different  version  of  the  story  to  the  one 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear ;  but  she 
did  not  choose  to  contradict  the  old  lady. 
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'  And  now  the  same  times  are  comincr  aaain. 
The  Reformed  Parliament  has  much  to 
answer  for,  my  dear.  The  people  have  far 
too  much  power,  and  they  cannot  use  it 
properly.  You  see  what  has  been  done 
lately  ;  and  T  am  sure  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
self is  no  great  reformer.  They  have 
allowed  prisoners  to  have  counsel  to  defend 
them.  The  villains  now  will  all  get  off. 
There  w^as  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  old 
days.  It's  putting  a  premium  upon  crime  ; 
that  is  what  my  brother  says.  Lord  Horn- 
castle  is  a  Tory,  you  know,  my  dear ;  and 
he  does  not  like  these  things.  And  then 
what  will  we  do  if  a  war  with  France  came 
on  ? — why  we  should  have  no  sailors  to  man 
the  fleet  since  they  have  done  away  with 
the  press-gang.  I  don't  wonder  if  they  are 
having  insurrections  all  over  when  they  relax 
the  bonds  of  society  as  they  are  doing.  It 
is  the  encouragement  the  Whig  Parliament 
has  given  to  the  people  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  Chartist  movement.  Sir  James 
Graham     called   the    present     Government 
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"  a  Chartist  Government ; "  and  my  brother 
says  he  is  right  about  it.  It  is  very 
sad  to  think  that  the  people  should  take 
advantage  of  there  being  a  girl  on  the 
throne  to  try  to  subvert  it.  It  is  very 
mean  of  them  ! ' 

Edith  listened  quietly  to  an  expression 
of  opinion  so  widely  different  from  all  she 
had  been  taught,  and  thought  herself;  but 
the  old  lady  was  evidently  quite  serious  in 
what  she  said.  The  reference  to  the  Queen 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  changing  the 
conversation  ;  and  as  she  did  not  agree  with 
her  patrician  kinswoman,  and  yet  did  not 
wish  to  hurt  her  feelings,  she  availed  herself 
of  it. 

*  Have  you  seen  the  Queen,  Lady  Bar- 
bara ? '  she  asked,  somewhat  eagerly. 

*  No,  my  dear,  I  have  never  seen  her. 
Her  mother  brought  her  up  in  great  seclu- 
sion ;  and  very  few  people  knew  anything  of 
her  before  she  came  to  the  throne.  And  I 
am  too  old  to  go  to  Court  again.  I  don't 
think   I   could  stand  the  fatigue   of  being 
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presented  again.  And  old  women  are  not 
wanted, — even  at  a  drawing-room.  They 
are  only  in  the  way.' 

'  Is  it  fatiguing  to  go  to  receptions  ? ' 
asked  Edith,  to  whom  the  whole  subject 
was  novel. 

'  Very  trying  indeed,  my  dear.  There 
are  so  many  present ;  there  is  often  a  rush  ; 
and  it  lasts  for  some  time.  I  always  was  in 
bed  the  next  day  after  them.' 

'  Then  it  must  be  very  trying  to  the 
Queen  to  receive  so  many  people  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  royalty  has  its  tasks. 
But  the  Queen  is  most  amiable,  I  am  told, 
and  bears  herself  very  graciously  to  all. 
She  never  complains.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  should  though  when  I  got 
tired  ! ' 

'  But  if  you  were  in  her  place  you  would 
have  to  conceal  any  such  feelings.  T  was 
alw^ays  glad  T  was  not  a  Queen  when  I  went 
to  the  drawing-rooms.' 

'  She  is  rather  pretty  too,  is  she  not  ? ' 

'  She  is  more  than  rather  pretty.     She  is 
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certainly  good-looking.     You  have  not  seen 
the  picture  of  her  I  have.     Have  you  ? ' 

'  Yes.     Is  it  said  to  be  like  her  ? ' 

'  Very,  I  am  told.' 

'  May  I  look  at  it  again  ? '  said  Edith, 
getting  up  to  go  for  it  in  another  room. 

'  Certainly,  my  dear.  Take  it  down,  and 
bring  it  here.  I  have  not  had  a  good  look 
at  it  for  some  time.  She  is  a  little  older, 
and  more  womanly  now,  I  suppose.' 

The  print  was  brought,  and  the  old  lady 
gazed  attentively  at  it ;  Edith  standing  by 
her  side. 

'  You  see  she  is  in  an  arm-chair  covered 
with  white  satin ;  in  a  pale  grey  watered 
silk,  with  a  full  plain  skirt  and  wide  sleeves 
drawn  close  at  the  wrists  ;  and  a  large  lace 
collar  over  it.  And  her  apron,  too,  black 
satin,  with  festoons  of  flowers  worked  upon 
it  in  silk.' 

'  She  has  no  rings  on.  How  is  that  ? ' 
commented  Edith. 

*  She  has  no  need  of  any  ring  yet,  my 
dear ;  she  is  not  engaged.' 
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'  But  she  is  going  to  be  soon  ? ' 

'  So  it  is  rumoured/ 

'  She  has  a  pleasant,  intelligent  face,  and 
a  good  forehead/  said  Edith  ;  whose  criticism 
rather  scandalized  the  old  lady  from  its 
freedom. 

*  It  is  a  very  royal  face  altogether,  my 
dear,'  replied  the  old  spinster,  with  as  much 
asperity  as  she  could  command ;  but  the 
tone  was  thrown  away. 

*  She  has  pretty,  regular  features  ;  but  the 
position  is  stiflf.  She  looks  too  much  as  if 
she  was  sitting  for  her  portrait,  and  had 
been  saying,  "  Papa,  prunes  and  prisms,"  till 
the  lips  seem  to  carry  a  "  p  "  on  them  still.' 

'  I  am  very  shocked,  Edith,  to  hear  you 
speak  so.  It  must  have  been  a  great  trial 
to  have  had  to  sit  for  her  portrait.  You 
don't  seem  to  think  of  that.'  (Here  Edith 
thought  that  Lady  Barbara  seemed  to  think 
more  of  the  hardships  of  royalty  than  of  its 
allurements.)  '  She  had  to  bear  the  gaze 
of  her  subjects  as  she  sat.  I  am  certain  it 
w^as  very  trying.' 
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'  What  is  the  building  in  the  back- 
ground ? ' 

*  That  is  the  east  end  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor.  You  see  she  is  sitting 
out  in  the  open,  on  a  terrace  paved  with 
marble.  Her  bonnet  has  fallen  off,  and  the 
bird  of  paradise  looks  as  if  it  was  coming 
loose.' 

'  So  it  does.  Is  that  a  letter  in  her 
hand  ? ' 

*  It  looks  more  like  a  letter  than  a 
despatch,  I  think.' 

*  A  despatch,  Lady  Barbara  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear ;  the  Queen  has  to  read  a 
great  many  important  despatches,  and  has 
a  great  deal  to  do.  Those  who  know  her 
well,  say  she  gives  great  attention  to  the 
different  documents  submitted  to  her.  Lady 
Sunderland  speaks  most  enthusiastically  of 
her  devotion  to  business.' 

'  Then  she  sets  a  very  good  example,  I 
am  sure,'  remarked  Edith,  with  a  frankness 
that  rather  jarred  on  the  patrician  lady. 

'  She    is    most    exemplary,'    was    the    re- 
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sponse,  in  a  tone  of  reproof;  while  the  head 
nodded  away  with  the  tremulous  shake  of 
age.  '  But  we  must  be  moving,  Edith,  the 
days  are  short,  and  I  want  to  drive  over  to 
Pinner  this  afternoon.  It  is  quite  lunch- 
time,  I  am  sure.' 

The  faculties  of  the  old  lady  were  ap- 
parently unimpaired  by  age  as  regards 
meal- times,  for  just  then  the  bell  rang 
announcing  that  this  repast  was  furnished. 

'  There  is  the  bell ; '  and  the  aged  organism 
seemed  suddenly  to  develop  an  amount  of 
latent  energy  which  would  have  seemed  a 
physical  impossibility  a  moment  or  two 
before. 

After  lunch.  Lady  Barbara's  massive  old 
carriage,  with  its  rumble  at  the  back,  drove 
round  in  front  of  Thirlmere  Lodge,  and 
drew  up  at  the  front-door  :  the  ladies  took 
their  seats,  and  the  equipage  drove  off, 
startling  the  ducks  on  the  pond  in  front. 
Past  the  church  they  drove,  and  westward 
past  Bentley  Priory. 

*  There    is    some    talk    of    the    Dowager 
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Queen  Adelaide  coming  here,  I  hear/  re- 
marked the  old  lady.  '  She  is  very  delicate. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too  cold  for  her  up 
here.  It  is  very  sad  her  lungs  are  so  weak. 
And  the  speaker  looked  sympathetic ;  though 
she  could  and  did  boast  that  she  '  was  no 
friend  to  the  doctors,'  as  she  put  it.  '  I 
hope  Sir  James  Clark  will  be  prudent,'  she 
continued.  '  He  has  written  on  climates,  I 
am  told ;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  he  knows 
Harrow  Weald  in  March.  These  fashionable 
physicians  who  are  so  wise  about  foreign 
places,  are  not  always  so  well  up  about 
places  at  home.  I  am  afraid  she  will  find 
it  cold  in  the  east  winds.  However,  she 
has  not  come  yet.' 

While  Edith  was  politely  listening  to  the 
old  lady's  monologue — for  she  rather  spoke 
aloud  to  herself  than  addressed  her  com- 
panion— her  eye  was  rambling  over  a  quiet, 
placid  scene,  rendered  historical  by  its 
associations  with  Lord  Byron ;  and  at  that 
time  Lord  Byron  was  a  common  topic  of 
conversation. 
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'  How  clearly  Harrow  stands  out  to-day  ! ' 
she  said  after  a  pause.  '  Lord  Byron  often 
thought  of  this  quiet  English  scenery  when 
away  in  Greece.  The  tomb  he  was  so  fond 
of  lying  on  when  musing  stood  on  the  west 
of  the  church,  did  it  not  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  just  at  the  edge  of  the  churchyard 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Strangers  go  to  see 
it,  I  am  told.' 

'  On  a  summer  afternoon  it  must  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  landscape  bounded  by 
the  higher  ground  in  Buckinghamshire. 
We  see  the  outline  of  it  well  from  here.' 

'  There  is  Ruislip  Park  over  there,  and 
beyond  lies  Uxbridge,  and  the  river  Colne  ; 
but  we  cannot  see  Windsor,'  was  the 
answer. 

The  Lady  Barbara  was  not  by  any  means 
straitlaced ;  but,  as  a  spinster  advanced  in 
years,  she  was  not  disposed  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  Lord  Byron  ;  while  her  companion 
was  at  the  age  when  his  poetry  w^as  highly 
esteemed,  though  she  had  not  dipped,  even 
surreptitiously,  into  the  pages   of  the  then 
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much  debated  '  Don  Juan.'  The  convers- 
ation might  have  taken  the  direction  of 
the  poet  and  his  works  more  distinctly,  but 
just  then  the  road  began  to  dip,  and  the 
landscape  was  lost  to  view. 

When  they  came  to  the  railway  the  old 
lady  broke  out : 

'I've  never  been  in  a  train,  and  I  hope 
I  never  shall' 

It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realize  the 
antipathy  with  which  railroads  were  then 
regarded  by  the  Conservative  element  of 
society  ;  and  Conservative  the  Lady  Barbara 
was  without  compromise. 

'It  is  a  pleasant  method  of  travelling,  I 
can  assure  you,'  Edith  explained. 

'  Well,  it  may  be,  but  I  won't  try„;  it ; 
dead  or  alive.  I  am  goiDor  to  be  buried 
at  Stanmore  when  my  time  comes ;  there 
I've  lived,  and  there  I'll  be  buried,'  said 
the  Lady  Barbara  with  unwonted  emphasis. 
'  I  hope  that  will  not  be  soon,'  said  her 
companion. 

*  It    cannot   be    long.      Young   may   and 
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old    must.      It  won't    be   much  trouble,  I 
hope.     I  am  old  enough  to  die  easy.' 

To  this  observation  Edith  made  no 
answer ;  her  attention  had  not  been  turned 
to  the  comparative  ease,  or  difficulty,  by 
which  the  act  of  dying  was  accomplished 
by  either  young  or  old ;  but  suddenly 
the  weir-pool  and  the  accident  on  the  ice 
flashed  into  her  mind,  and  she  lay  back 
in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  occupied  with 
her  thoughts.  The  two  remained  silent 
till  the  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  an 
old  mansion.  Lord  Whistleton's  residence  ; 
an  old  Tory  peer,  with  a  wife  and  numer- 
ous offspring.  This  was  Lady  Barbara's 
goal ;  so  they  entered,  and  Edith  was  in- 
troduced to  the  patrician  Whistletons,  who 
surveyed  her  critically,  and  apparently  with 
approval. 

The  conversation  was  at  first  of  the 
usually  conventional  character ;  and  Miss 
Wharton  was  asked  if  she  knew  the  South, 
and  London,  and  such  like  questions,  which 
she  answered.     It  happened   that  a  young 

VOL.    III.  C 
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male  Whistletou   was  at  home,   albeit  the 
day  was  so  fine ;  who  seemed  very  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  their  fair  visitor.    He 
wore  a  high-collared   coat,  a  flowered  silk 
waistcoat,  and  white  gaiters.     He  was  in- 
deed a  dandy, — as  the  young  man  whose 
existence    centred    in    his    garments,    was 
then   termed.      He   had   a  retreating  fore- 
head, an    aquiline  nose,  and  a  heavy  chin 
with    thick,  coarse    lips.      He    seemed    to 
assume    that    his  attentions   must   be   wel- 
come ;  but  Miss  Wharton  had  some  difficulty 
in  concealing  her  aversion.      She   did  not 
like    the    face,    and  early  crow's-feet  about 
the   eye    did   not   impress    her   favourably. 
She    knew    quite   well    the    distinction   be- 
twixt crow's-feet  due  to  exposure  where  the 
eyelids    are  half- closed  to  protect  the  eye 
against    the   weather, — and  the   crow's-feet 
where    the    eyes    are    half-closed   to   shield 
the  eye, — as  an  organ  of  expression, — from 
betraying   what   is  going  on   in  the   brain 
behind  it. 

The  honourable  Cecil  Whistleton  was   a 
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young  man   of   whose    future   she  did  not 

augur  well.     Politeness  constrained  her  to 

give   him   her  attention,  though  his  range 

of  topics  was  limited,   and  his  vocabulary 

decidedly  not  extensive.     She  was  relieved 

at  last  by  the  conversation  turning  to  the 

subject  of  the  '  Bed-chamber  Question,'  then 

a  distinctly  *  burning  question.' 

In    order   to  follow  it  with  interest  the 

reader  must  know  that  the  lono^  reio-n  of  the 

Whig  Government  was  coming  to  its  close. 

Lord  Melbourne  had  been  saved  from  defeat 

on    a    Parliamentary    trial    of   strength    by 

a    majority    so    trifling   as    to    reveal    the 

precarious   position  in  which  the   ministry 

stood,  and  they   resigned.      The    Duke    of 

Wellington  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for 

Sir   Robert  Peel.     He  gathered  a    Cabinet 

about  him  ;  but  a  difficulty  arose,  namely,  in 

the    household    appointments.    The    Queen 

had  been   surrounded   of   course  by   ladies 

belonging    to    the    Whigs,    who   had  been 

in  power  for  some  years    previous    to    her 

accession  to  the  Throne. 

c  2 
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Sir  Kobert  pointed  out  that  these  ladies 
should  be  changed.  The  Queen  had,  after 
due  consideration,  answered  that  such  a 
course  was  '  contrary  to  usage,  and  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings,'  and  declined  to  yield. 

Sir  Robert  held  to  the  view,  that  such  a 
course  should  be  adopted,  and  the  project  of 
his  forming  a  ministry  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  subject  attracted  the  liveliest  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country  ;  and  though  Sir 
Robert  may  have  been  quite  right  in 
principle,  precedent,  and,  still  more,  senti- 
ment, were  against  him.  The  time  was 
drawing  nigh  when  an  appeal  to  the 
country  was  to  settle  the  question  whether 
the  Whigs  should  remain  in  power,  or  give 
way  to  a  Tory  administration.  Both  sides 
were  marshalling  their  forces ;  and  the 
reforming  party,  despairing  of  getting  any- 
thing from  the  Whigs  and  '  Finality  John,' 
were  ready  to  try  the  Tories,  and  see  what 
they  would  do  for  them.  By  their  aid 
the  Tories  were  likely  to  be  lifted  into 
office.    The  '  Bedchamber  Question'  was  thus 
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dragged  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics 
at  a  time  when  feeling  ran  high.  The  Lady 
Barbara  and  the  Whistletons  were  firm, 
unquestioning  Tories,  and  looked  at  the 
matter  through  Tory  spectacles ;  and  with 
all  their  devotion  to  the  Crowm,  at  that 
particular  epoch  in  their  history,  the  Tories 
gave  their  faction  the  supremacy  over  their 
loyalty.  The  Lady  Barbara's  loyalty  re- 
mained unshaken,  while  Lord  Whistleton 
felt  strongly. 

'Peel  was  perfectly  justified  in  w^hat  he 
did.  It  w^as  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
Queen  has  been  surrounded  by  nothing  but 
Whigs,  until  she  is  practically  a  Whig  her- 
self,' was  the  opinion  of  the  dissatisfied  peer. 

*  But  I  thought  the  Queen  held  no  views 
on  politics,'  put  in  the  Lady  Barbara. 

*  Nor  should  she.  The  day  is  past  when 
the  monarch  can  choose  his  ministers.  The 
late  King^  found  that  out.  Peel  could  not 
form  a  ministry  in  the  teeth  of  the  country 
then.  It  was  seen  then  that  the  majority 
of  the    House   of   Commons  was   the    sole 
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foundation  of  a  ministry.  If  the  country 
dictates  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  Queen  is  guided  by  her  ministers ; 
why  should  it  not  determine  the  official 
ladies  of  her  household  ?  I  can't  see  any 
diflference  ! ' 

*  But  the  Queen  surely  has  a  right  to 
choose  her  private  friends  ? '  pleaded  Lady 
Barbara. 

'  How  are  they  her  private  friends  ?  A 
girl  brought  up  in  seclusion,  knowing  no 
one  practically  but  her  mother,  ascends  a 
Throne.  She  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Household  who  are  in  office. 
She  learns  to  think  as  they  do ;  they  are 
Whigs ;  and  of  course  she  must  be  a  Whig. 
It  is  clear  enough  ! ' 

The  Lacl_y  Barbara  was  unequal  to  any 
conflict  with  a  peer  whose  views  were  so 
pronounced,  so  she  tried  a  diversion. 

'  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Normanby  are  ladies  of 
spotless  life.  Their  conduct  has  always 
been   most   exemplary.      They   are   proper 
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persons  to  associate  with  a  young  girl,  such 
as  the  Queen  is.' 

'  That  is  not  the  point,  my  dear  Lady 
Barbara/  said  the  peer  impatiently.  '  It  is 
the  principle.  The  monarch  should  have 
no  politics.  He,  or  she,  acts  through  the 
ministry.' 

The  Lady  Barbara  collapsed  ;  her  amount 
of  contending  power  was  exhausted.  Not  so 
her  companion,  however,  who  had  heard  the 
subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  her  brother 
and  Mr.  Carlyon.  Young  Whistleton  had 
bored  her  by  his  dogmatism  in  his  small 
talk :  no  opinion  which  did  not  coincide 
with  his  own  was  worthy  of  any  consider- 
ation ;  it  must  be  ignored.  Miss  Wharton 
was  not,  he  found,  an  unquestioning  con- 
vert ;  and  now  she  felt  a  like  feeling  rising 
up  in  her  mind  about  the  youth's  progenitor. 
The  pompous  peer  seemed  to  sit  upon  the 
poor  old  lady ;  so  Edith  determined  to  do 
battle  on  her  behalf,  and  rushed  into  the 
lists. 

'  Had    not    the    Queen   a   precedent   for 
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acting   as    she   did  ?      And   precedent    has 
always  been   respected  in  English  politics.' 
The  peer  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  audacious 
young  person,  as  if  to  see  whether  she  was 
a  young  lady  really,  or  only  the  semblance 
of  one.     Despite  his  crushing  air  Edith  felt 
no  uneasiness,  and  went   on  :    *  Lady  Sun- 
derland   and    Lady   Eialton    retained   their 
offices  under   Queen  Anne  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  their  husbands  went  out  of 
office.      That   is   a    precedent.     And   since 
then,  when  their  male  relatives  have  gone 
out  of  office,  the  ladies  of  the  household 
have  remained  about  the  Queen,  while  the 
House  of  Hanover  has  been  on  the  throne.' 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  speaker  did  not 
enjoy  to  a  certain  extent  the  consternation 
which   her   remark    produced.      What   she 
said  had  appeared  in  the  press  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards ;  but  except  the  Court  news, 
which  the  ladies  read  scrupulously,  and  the 
sporting    matter,    which    the    young    male 
Whistleton   read   equally  scrupulously,   the 
peer   himself  was   the  only  reader   of  the 
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newspapers.  He  chose  to  ignore  these 
items,  and  the  rest  were  in  Stygian  dark- 
ness on  the  subject.  But  that  theii*  papa 
should  be  contradicted,  or  opposed  on  any 
subject  connected  with  politics,  was  outside 
their  experience  altogether.  That  the 
contradiction  should  come  from  a  young 
lady  was  all  the  more  astounding.  As 
to  the  peer  himself,  he  was  almost  ren- 
dered speechless ;  he  managed,  however,  to 
say: 

'  Queen  Anne  was  of  mature  years  ;  but 
the  present  Queen  is  only  a  girl,  with  un- 
formed views.  The  cases  are  not  parallel ; ' 
and  this  he  uttered  in  lofty  tones, — as  if  the 
matter  was  one  on  which  a  young  lady  had 
no  right  to  hold  opinions. 

A  chill  fell  over  the  conversation,  and 
the  visitors  soon  took  their  departure.  The 
Lady  Barbara  was  little  less  surprised  than 
the  Whistle  tons  at  Miss  Wharton's  venture - 
someness.  After  they  had  driven  out  of 
the  grounds  she  observed  : 

'  Lord  Whistleton  does   not   like   to   be 
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opposerl,  and  before  his  own  family,  Edith. 
I  fear  you  have  offended  him.' 

'  Then  I  must  take  the  consequences. 
He  ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  you,  Lady 
Barbara,  in  such  an  overbearing  manner.' 

The  Lady  Barbara  relapsed  into  silence 
again.  She  was  proud  of  her  kinswoman's 
knowledge  and  courage ;  and  yet,  she 
thought,  it  was  not  what  girls  did  when 
she  was  a  girl. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

THE    CHARTIST    PLOT. 

As  the  shorter  days,  with  their  longer 
nights,  drew  on,  the  more  violent  section 
of  the  Chartists  plotted  mischief.  The 
purchase  of  gunpowder,  and  of  fire-arms, 
chiefly  pistols,  which  could  be  carried  about 
concealed  under  the  clothes,  and  the 
casting  of  bullets,  went  on  briskly  in  all 
directions.  Pike-heads  were  forged,  and 
'  cats  '  were  made  in  great  quantities.  A 
cat  is  a  ball  of  iron  with  protruding  spikes, 
so  made  that  however  it  fell  on  the  ground 
a  spike  stood  up.  These  cats  were  intended 
to  be  scattered  about  when  a  cavalry  charge 
was  to  be  made  ;  so  that  the  horses  stepping 
upon  them  would  come  down  with  their 
riders,  and,  further,  be  so  lamed   as  to  be 
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useless.  They  also  made  hand-grenades,  or 
rockets,  which  being  ignited  and  thrust 
through  a  window,  would  explode  and  blow 
the  roof  off.  Daggers  too  were  made,  or 
purchased ;  and  altogether  these  prepara- 
tions told  of  a  determination  to  resort  to 
physical  force  for  the  carrying  of  their  ends. 
Plans  were  laid  to  attack  the  barracks  at 
various  places,  and  so  keep  up  an  uneasy 
feeling  among  the  military ;  which  they 
probably  would  have  succeeded  in  doing 
had  any  less  firm  and  trustworthy  soldier 
than  Sir  Charles  Napier  been  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  north  of  England. 
Calmly  and  without  perturbation  he  took 
his  measures  to  prevent  outbreak  and  out- 
rage. Minor  provocations  he  allowed  to 
pass  unheeded ;  but  whenever  there  was  a 
gathering  too  numerous  for  the  police  to 
disperse,  the  military  were  called  out ;  and 
in  no  instance  was  anything  like  real  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  soldiery.  The  old 
General  showed  the  agitators  that  he  was 
in  no  way  afraid  of  them,  or  their  doings  ; 
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that  he  looked  upon  their  preparations  with 
a  measure  of  contempt,  and  in  so  doing 
held  them  quietly  in  cheek. 

Their  policy  was  to  create  alarm,  and  to 
burn  and  destroy  property  rather  than  to 
take  life ;  and  they  succeeded,  too,  in  their 
design  in  spreading  terror.  If  the  old 
General  would  not  be  alarmed,  the  bulk  of 
society  was  ;  and  the  magistrates  as  a  body 
were  nearly  beside  themselves  with  panic. 
Canon  Wordsworth,  a  divine,  and  Squire 
Wharton,  an  old  soldier,  were,  however, 
conspicuous  instances  to  the  contrary. 
Everywhere  the  demand  was  for  soldiers  ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  his  own  ideas. 

'  It  is  not  decent  to  have  the  law  upheld 
by  soldiers  at  every  turn,^  he  said ;  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  paid  magistrates,  and 
more  policemen.  And  when  the  timorous 
and  fearful  demanded  '  vigorous  measures,' 
which  meant  the  apprehension  and  hanging 
of  a  number  of  the  leaders,  he  opposed  them, 
saying,  '  Would  hanging  a  dozen  leaders 
feed  the  people  ? ' 
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'  Old  Charley '  was  a  poor  man,  and  felt 
for  tlie  starving  masses,  as  his  memoirs 
testify.  As  a  soldier  his  duty  was  to 
prevent  rioting  and  bloodshed,  and  he  did 
it  thoroughly  ;  but  all  through  this  time  it 
is  clear  he  had  much  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  famishing  people.  He  made  his 
head-quarters  at  Nottingham  ;  but  had  some 
thoughts  of  placing  himself  at  Chester,  so 
as  to  be  nearer  the  Wel^h  border.  Amidst 
these  excitable  Celts  Chartism  ran  high  ; 
and  a  firm  but  gentle  hand  was  especially 
needed  at  this  time  in  Wales. 

This  was  seen  by  the  most  serious  riot  of 
this  unsettled  period  occurring  at  Newport, 
in  Monmouthshire.  The  excitable  popu- 
lation of  the  extensive  South  Wales  coalfield 
were  all  Chartists — of  different  shades  of 
colour  true — to  a  man.  They  were  led  by 
a  man  named  John  Frost,  a  borough  magis- 
trate of  Newport,  who  had  on  several  occa- 
sions used  violent  language,  especially  in 
the  spring  before,  at  Pontypool.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  greatly  blamed  for  not  removing 
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him  from  tlie  bench  at  that  time  :  and  if 
some  such  measure  had  been  adopted  the 
riots  whicli  followed  might  have  been 
avoided.  Frost  was  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  judging  from  his  career.  Originally 
a  tailor,  he  became  a  printer,  and  as  such 
underwent  a  trial  for  libel ;  after  that  he 
was  imprisoned  for  concealing  property  from 
his  creditors,  and  finally  was  made  a  bank- 
rupt. He,  somehow,  contrived  to  keep  his 
past  very  quiet,  and  rose  to  be  a  magistrate 
in  a  new  career.  One  Henry  Vincent,  a 
Chartist  lecturer,  of  good  character,  was  iri 
prison  for  his  conduct,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  rescue  him.  But  the  scheme 
grew  into  an  attack  on  the  town  itself. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Chartists  were  to 
muster  in  three  divisions,  and  from  different 
points  march  upon  the  town,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  asleep.  The  attack  was 
planned  for  Sunday  night,  the  3rd  of 
ISovember.  Owing  to  a  delay  he  did  not 
march  into  the  town  till  after  daylight. 
Only   a  part   of  his    force   assembled ;   but 
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still  he  marched  into  Newport  with  over 
five  thousand  men,  walking  five  abreast 
and  armed  with  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  their 
coal-picks,  an  ugly  weapon.  The  mayor, 
a  Mr.  Phillips,  had  been  lethargic  in  his 
preparations,  and  met  them  with  some 
special  constables  and  thirty  soldiers.  These 
placed  themselves  in  the  Westgate  Inn  in 
the  market-place ;  and  when  the  insurgents 
reached  this  point  they  demanded  that  the 
force  should  surrender.  Their  demand  not 
being  complied  with  the  Chartists  fired  a 
volley  at  the  house ;  and  the  bullet-holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
inn.  At  the  same  moment  the  door  was 
broken  in,  and  the  rioters  were  pouring 
down  the  passage  when  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  soldiers  gave  the  order  to  fire. 
The  mayor,  with  two  of  the  soldiers,  each 
opened  one  of  the  three  windows  in  the 
front  amidst  a  shower  of  slugs,  by  which  he 
and  others  were  wounded ;  through  these 
windows  the  military  poured  in  a  raking  fire 
upon  the  mob,  who  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
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tions,  eight  or  ten  being  killed,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  being  wounded.  Frost,  with  two 
others,  Williams  and  Jones,  were  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
this ;  but  escaped  with  transportation  for 
life. 

With  such  an  example  before  them,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns,  where  the  Chartists  mustered  strong, 
were  wild  with  alarm  at  the  threats  uttered, 
and  the  preparations  made  for  outbreaks. 
Sheffield  was  especially  excited ;  and  not 
without  reason.  The  Chartists  there  were 
exceedingly  turbulent,  and  held  meetings 
on  Sky  Edge,  under  violent  and  desperate 
leaders.  They  possessed  considerable  organ- 
ization ;  and  formed  'classes '  on  the  Wesleyan 
plan,  who  met  in  the  houses  of  their  re- 
spective leaders.  They  had  also  a  general 
assembly-room,  where  their  ordinary  meet- 
ings were  held  in  winter,  and  a  council- 
room.  Warlike  material  was  collected  in 
a  considerable  quantity ;  and  the  scheme 
was,  that  on  an  appointed  night  these  classes 
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should  assemble,  each  under  its  leader, 
armed  of  course  to  the  utmost,  to  march 
on  the  diflferent  gun-shops,  to  pillage  them, 
and  further  arm  themselves  with  their  con- 
tents ;  and,  after  that,  some  of  the  more 
daring  were  to  seize  the  Town-hall.  When 
the  military  were  called  out  and  the  bar- 
racks were  empty,  another  party  was  to 
fire  them.  Certain  other  places  were  to  be 
simultaneously  fired  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  magis- 
trates living  near  the  town  from  taking 
action,  their  houses  and  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  were  also  to  be  set  on 
fire.  It  was  a  carefully-planned,  as  well 
as  thoroughly  diabolical  scheme.  General 
Napier  had  a  well-ordered  series  of  picquets 
in  and  around  the  town ;  and  of  these  the 
Chartists  had  a  perfect  plan,  and  had  sen- 
tries of  their  own  watching  these  picquets. 

Similar  plots  existed  elsewhere ;  but  the 
Sheffield  scheme  was  the  one  most  nearly 
carried  into  execution.  There  was  no 
resident   magistrate  in    Sheffield ;    and  the 
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Chartists  calculated  largely  upon  indeci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  when 
the  time  for  action  came.  They  designed  to 
take  possession  of  the  town  and  burn  it ;  as 
John  de  Eyvill  and  his  rebel  followers  had 
done  some  six  hundred  years  before. 

It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  extensive 
and  elaborate  plan  could  be  constructed 
without  some  inkling  of  what  was  goiug 
on  comingr  to  the  ears  of  the  authorities. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  often  on  the  spot ; 
and  at  the  cavalry  barracks  Colonel  Martin 
was  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Dragoons — a 
most  efficient  officer.  They  took  their 
measures  calmly,  so  as  not  to  gratify  the 
malcontents  by  any  show  of  alarm  or  ex- 
citement. But  in  the  town  itself  the  wildest 
terror  obtained.  The  people  knew  enough 
to  be  aware  that  a  plot  was  being  laid ;  but 
of  what  its  details  were  they  were  in  ignor- 
ance. As  usual,  the  more  the  ignorance,  the 
greater  the  terror.  As  usual,  also,  the  plots 
of  the  Chartists  were  betrayed  by  some  of 
those  in  their  ranks  who  were  not  prepared 
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to  go  the  length  of  outrage  and  bloodshed. 
And  so  it  was  at  Sheffield. 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  the  landlord  of  an 
inn  at  Eotherham,  where  the  Chartists  held 
their  meetings,  was  visited  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  who  had  information  that 
the  outbreak  was  near  at  hand.  He  was 
one  of  those  Chartists  who  shrank  from  the 
extreme  when  violence  was  nigh  ;  and  he 
admitted  that  there  was  a  Chartist  organiz- 
ation afoot  in  Eotherham,  which  was  in 
communication  with  the  larger  organization 
in  Sheffield.  And  further,  that  the  Sheffield 
leaders  often  met  in  Eotherham  in  order  to 
avoid  the  suspicions  of  the  Sheffield  police 
by  too  many  meetings  there.  He  urged,  in 
extenuation  of  their  plot,  their  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  of  achieving  their  ends 
by  peaceable  means  ;  and  that  he  and  some 
others  had  opposed  resort  to  violence  by 
every  argument  in  their  power :  but  in 
vain.  From  a  mere  vague  design  it 
matured  into  a  well-concerted  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  the  town. 
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At  this  lapse  of  time,  albeit  not  mucli 
more  than  half  a  century,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  see  what  good  end  the  Chartists  hoped 
to  attain  by  such  resort  to  violence.  They 
must  have  seen  that  such  a  wicked  deed 
would  set  the  whole  mass  of  right- thinkin or 
persons  against  them  ;  alike  those  that  sym- 
pathised with  their  views  of  reform,  and 
those  who  did  not.  To  us  now  it  seems 
an  impracticable  idea  altogether  —  their 
efforts  to  give  themselves  the  franchise  ;  a 
wild,  chimerical  scheme ;  and  their  methods 
of  seeking  it  about  as  ill-advised  as  any 
that  could  be  chosen.  They  placed  them- 
selves in  a  strictly  Ishmaelitish  position, 
with  their  hand  against  every  man's,  and, 
still  more,  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
All  owners  of  property  naturally  were 
opposed  to  them  ;  all  occupiers  of  houses 
who  possessed  goods  and  chattels ;  all 
thinking  persons,  who  could  see  that  riot, 
arson,  and  pillage  were  scarcely  convincing 
arguments ;  and  that  the  class  of  men  who 
could    advocate    such    measures   were    not 
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exactly  the  best  men  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  which  they  complained.  It  was  not  a 
means  full  of  promise  of  their  wisdom  and 
prudence,  when  they  did  come  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  They 
could  not  endow  themselves  with  political 
power;  and  such  schemes  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  persuade  others  to  allow  them  it. 
They  set  themselves  into  opposition  against 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  numerous  as  the  Chartists 
were,  they  were  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  population.  The  moral-force  Chartists, 
by  prudence,  by  appeal  to  reason,  might 
have  attained  something  of  what  they 
sought :  but  soon  the  movement  was 
heavily  handicapped,  and  ultimately  it 
failed ;  as  we  must  admit  it  deserved  to 
fail.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  drained 
the  Chartist  movement  of  a  large  propor- 
vtion  of  its  best  elements. 

So  the  rational  section  of  the  Chartists 
shrank  from  the  scheme  advocated  by  the 
extreme    section ;    and    found    themselves 
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taking  their  place  by  the  authorities  and 
the  supporters  of  order.  After  having  once 
explained  the  Chartist  plans  to  the  police, 
the  publican  kept  the  Superintendent  in- 
formed of  their  further  proceedings.  As 
soon  as  the  plot  had  assumed  a  definite 
shape,  the  Superintendent  took  down  the 
details  in  writing,  in  order  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
counter-measures.  The  opponents  of  the 
Chartists  and  the  Corn  Law  Leaguers 
readily  offered  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables to  aid  the  police  and  the  military 
in  maintaining  order.  Thus  armed  with 
proof  of  what  was  going  on,  the  Superin- 
tendent communicated  in  person  with  the 
two  most  important  magistrates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  The  gist  of 
the  statement  made  was  as  follows,  and  it 
meant  nothing  less  than  insurrection  and 
civil  war : — Delegates  from  other  large 
towns  in  the  West  Riding,  including 
Huddersfield  on  the  border  of  Lancashire, 
and  in  close  communication  with  the  cotton 
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district,  came  to  Rotlierham  to  meet  the 
Sheffield  men ;  and  a  general  rising  was 
contemplated.  First,  they  would  seize 
Sheffield,  and  make  it  the  head-quarters  of 
the  rebels.  The  houses  and  places  of 
business  of  obnoxious  persons  were  to  be 
sacked,  and  then  fired — as  an  example  to 
others.  Such  was  the  first  step  in  revolt. 
Excited  and  alarmed  as  all  in  the  district 
were  at  the  time,  the  plot  seemed  too 
wild,  too  atrocious  to  be  credible ;  and 
at  first  these  magistrates  were  incredulous. 
By  this  time  the  landlord  had  become  the 
object  of  susj)icion  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Chartists,  and  they  kept  their  plans  from 
him  as  much  as  possible.  The  Super- 
intendent pointed  out  to  him  that  it  had 
become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
town  to  ascertain  where  the  Chartists  had 
their  depots  of  arms.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  for  the  informant  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  his  associates  ;  so  he  professed 
to  have  become  converted  to  the  doctrine 
of  physical  force,  and  would  himself  lead 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  when  the  time 
for  action  came.  It  was  only  his  horror 
of  the  crime  they  were  plotting,  which 
enabled  this  man  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  betray  his  co-conspirators ;  it  is 
stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  he 
wrestled  long  with  himself  before  he  could 
screw  himself  up  to  the  treachery  which 
alone  could  save  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
based  on  arson.  After  this  avowal,  con- 
fidence in  him  was  restored,  and  he  was 
admitted  into  all  their  plans.  On  the 
second  week  in  January  he  attended  several 
sworn  councils,  and  on  Friday  the  10th 
he  reported  to  the  Superintendent  that 
the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution ;  and  that 
on  the  following  night  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  would  be  made.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon a  final  meeting  was  to  be  held.  The 
leading  local  magistrate,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  waited  anxiously,  hour 
after  hour,  till  past  seven  in  the  evening 
for   his   return ;    and   began   to    fear   that 
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something  had  gone  wrong ;  that  his  cour- 
age had  failed  at  the  last  minute ;  or  that 
his  associates  had  formed  some  suspicions 
of  him.  At  last  he  came  with  the  desired 
information.  The  different  '  classes '  were 
to  meet  at  the  houses  of  their  leaders  at 
ten  o'clock  that  night ;  having  armed  them- 
selves, they  were  to  proceed  to  empty  the 
gun-smiths'  shops,  and  then  rally  to  their 
respective  points, — all  of  which  w^ere  care- 
fully specified. 

The  crisis  had  come  at  last,  and  action 
must  be  taken,  and  fortunately  was 
promptly  taken.  Of  what  importance 
prompt  action  at  this  critical  moment  was 
is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  of  national  im- 
portance even.  Had  the  Chartists  been 
successful  in  their  attempt  upon  Sheffield, 
probably  the  result  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  revolt  through  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  with  risings  in  Wales,  and  in  the 
Midlands.  Indeed,  how  near  civil  war  the 
country  was  at  that  particular  period  of  its 
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history,  despite  Sir  Charles  Napier's  non- 
chalance, will  probably  never  be  known. 
But  fortunately  the  plot  was  exploded ; 
and  the  potential  consequential  results  of 
course  did  not  follow. 

Leaving  the  Superintendent  to  take 
measures  for  arresting  the  gathering  of  the 
Rotherham  contingent,  who  were  to  pillage 
the  gun-shops  to  add  to  their  arms,  and 
then  push  on  to  Sheffield ;  the  magis- 
trate mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  to 
Sheffield  to  put  the  authorities  on  the 
alert.  It  must  have  been  an  anxious,  if 
not  a  very  long  ride.  The  rider  felt  within 
him  the  full  assurance  that  if  any  Chartists 
so  much  as  suspected  his  errand,  his  life 
would  be  instantly  and  remorselessly  sacri- 
ficed. He  got  safely  into  the  town  about 
ten  o'clock ;  and  found  the  authorities  with 
their  special  constables,  the  police,  and  the 
military  on  the  alert,  but  without  definite 
information.  This  last  the  rider  brought, 
and  it  was  acted  upon  without  delay. 
Bodies  of  men  were  sent  out  to  the  different 
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points  where  the  Chartists  were  to  meet ; 
a  step  which  took  them  aback  considerably, 
as  by  this  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
prevented  from  arming  themselves,  let  alone 
attacking  the  gun-shops ;  and  further,  they 
must  have  felt  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
authorities  had  become  apprised  of  their 
plan  of  action.  While  this  was  being  done 
the  leaders  were  arrested.  The  chief  con- 
stable, his  assistant,  and  two  policemen, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Eyre  Lane, 
where  the  leader,  Samuel  Holbery,  lodged. 
This  desperado  was  not  a  Sheffield  man ;  in 
appearance  like  a  gipsy,  and  a  new-comer 
to  the  place.  Having  secured  his  wife,  and 
leaving  her  in  charge  of  the  police,  the 
constable  and  his  assistant  rushed  into  the 
bed-room,  where  they  found  Holbery  rest- 
ing in  his  bed, — probably  revolving  his 
diabolical  schemes.  The  room  was  simply 
an  arsenal  of  arms,  but  before  he  could 
seize  any  one  of  them  he  himself  was  pinned. 
A  desperate  struggle  took  place  ;  but  two 
to  one   told,   and   the  rebel  was  captured 
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and  secured.  This  was  the  first  thins:  to 
be  done,  and  it  was  done  effectually.  A 
search  showed  the  house  to  be  crammed 
with  arms  aud  ammunition,  all  of  which 
was  at  once  confiscated. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Eyre  Lane, 
like  measures  were  in  progress  elsewhere. 
Three  of  the  other  leaders  were  secured, 
and  lodged  safely  in  prison ;  while  the 
places  where  the  different  classes  were  to 
meet  in  order  to  arm  and  march  off,  were 
visited ;  and  the  arms  and  other  warlike 
implements  safely  taken  care  of.  The 
Chartists  gathering  to  their  rendezvous,  to 
their  dismay  found  their  depots  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  and  their  arms 
put  out  of  their  reach.  This  threw  the 
conspirators  into  confusion  and  dismay ; 
while  the  arrest  of  their  leaders  deprived 
them  of  those  to  whom  they  looked  for 
direction  and  guidance.  Without  arms, 
without  leaders,  the  mob  sv^^ayed  hither 
and  thither ;  and  the  conviction  that  the 
plot  had  failed  settled   down  upon  them  ; 
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SO  that  many  of  those  who  had  armed 
themselves,  got  away,  and  either  hid  their 
weapons  or  threw  them  away  altogether ; 
and  quantities  of  their  arms  were  found 
next  day  in  the  dams  of  the  town,  or  on 
Crookes'  moor.  So  utterly  disconcerted 
were  the  plotters  by  the  collapse  of  their 
plan  that  there  was  nothing  like  any 
serious  fighting.  Sir  Charles  Napier  re- 
cords the  fact  that  not  a  man  faced  the 
Dragoons.  The  'cats'  seemed  never  to 
have  been  used ;  probably  being  still  in 
the  different  depots  then  in  the  custody 
of  the  authorities.  Some  shots  were  fired, 
and  a  few  policemen  were  wounded ;  as 
also  some  others,  including  a  dissenting 
preacher,  probably  one  of  the  special  con- 
stables who  had  volunteered  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  Not  one  death  occurred, 
at  least  directly,  as  the  outcome  of  this 
truly  formidable  conspiracy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  behaviour  of  that  Eotherham 
publican,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  arrangements  made  by  Colonel  Martin 
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and  the  authorities,  much  blood  must  have 
beeu  shed.  Had  the  excitable  crowd 
secured  their  arms,  and  strewn  the  '  cats ' 
so  that  the  Dragoons  would  have  been 
powerless  to  act,  probably  the  Chartists, 
being  armed,  would  have  overpowered  the 
police  and  special  constables,  and  seized 
the  town.  But  being  at  once  deprived  of 
arms  and  leaders,  the  rebels  became  a  mere 
crowd, — helpless  and  incapable  of  concerted 
action. 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  with  which 
the  man  who  betrays  his  comrades  may  be 
regarded,  the  thanks  of  society  are  dis- 
tinctly due  to  the  man  who,  after  much 
inward  contention,  brought  himself  to  re- 
veal this  diabolical  plot  to  the  authorities  ; 
who,  by  the  information  so  afforded,  were 
able  to  frustrate  it. 

But  if  the  Chartists  were  baffled  by  the 
collapse  of  their  plot,  they  were  by  no 
means  impotent  to  revenge  themselves. 
And  the  magistrate,  who  rode  to  Sheffield, 
bound    the    authorities    under    a     solemn 
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promise  not  to  reveal  his  name  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  left 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Chartism  had  prac- 
tically died  out,  that  his  name  was  revealed 
to  a  grateful  public.  If  they  could  not 
capture  the  town  there  were  still  desperate 
men  in  their  ranks  who  would  take  venge- 
ance upon  individuals  for  the  part  they 
might  have  taken  in  thwarting  their  designs. 
But  as  to  united  action,  it  was  impossible. 
Their  leaders  were  in  the  Town-hall,  it  is 
true  :  but  they  were  there  as  prisoners  in 
the  safe  custody  of  the  police  ;  not  as 
tribunes  giving  orders  to  their  rank  and  file 
to  burn  and  to  destroy. 

The  excitement  in  the  town  was  intense 
as  the  danger  which  had  been  so  narrowly 
escaped  was  realized.  Had  the  plot  not 
been  frustrated,  probably  the  flames  of 
burning  houses  would  have  been  ascending 
to  the  sky,  lighting  up  the  luckless  town,  and 
showing  the  conspirators  their  way  to  fresh 
outrages.  Day  would  have  dawned  upon  a 
mass   of  smoking  cinders  here  and  there  ; 
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other  places  where  buildings  were  in  the  act 
of  burning :    a  terrified   population   beside 
themselves  with  fear,  in  dread  of  their  houses 
following,  either  by  design  or  by  the  acci- 
dent of  the  flames  spreading ;  conscious  of 
wholesale  robbery  going  on,    of    the   town 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  wild  and   undis- 
ciplined crowd  of  ruffians  and  their  associ- 
ates.    Instead  of  that,  when  the  morning  ot 
Sunday  dawned  order  was  maintained ;  the 
authorities   had  complete  command    of  the 
town ;    and   the    Chartists,    after    all   their 
threats    and    their    preparations,   were   de- 
feated,    and    their    plot    exploded.       And 
what   is   more,    exploded    harmlessly, — the 
injured  persons    being    so    few.       It    must 
have  been  an  enormous  relief  to  the  people 
when  the   day  broke  to  see  and  to  realize 
that  the   danger  was    past,    and    that  they 
were  safe. 

To  the  Chartists,  however,  all  was  humili- 
ation and  disaster.  Rage,  blind  and  impo- 
tent, took  hold  of  some ;  dismay  and  a 
dread  of  the  consequences  settled  down  on 
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others.  There  were  no  rendezvous  where 
they  could  meet,  there  were  no  leaders  to 
direct  their  classes ;  all  was  confusion  and 
anarchy.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  these 
misguided  fellows  that  no  private  action 
was  taken,  and  that  no  isolated  incendiarism 
followed.  This  tells  that  the  conspirators 
had  an  end  at  which  they  aimed,  and  that 
the  capture  of  the  town  was  regarded  as 
but  the  means  to  an  end ;  the  houses  which 
were  to  be  sacked  or  burnt,  or  both,  were 
not  to  be  taken  indiscriminately  ;  but  were 
selected  as  belongiug  to  those  who  had 
rendered  themselves  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  Chartist  movement.  Plunder  and 
robbery  were  not  the  aim  of  this  con- 
spiracy ;  the  plot  to  seize  Sheffield,  mad, 
crazy,  wicked,  foolish  as  it  was,  was  not 
merely  a  raid  on  property  ;  the  worst 
opponent  of  the  Chartists  cannot  main- 
tain that.  But  all  the  same,  outrage,  arson, 
and  revolt  were  the  means  by  which  the 
physical  -  force  Chartists  hoped  to  attain 
their  ends.     And  if  such  means  were  justi- 
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fiable,  those  who  looked  upon  the  move- 
ment with  disfavour  could  readily  urge 
that  the  Chartists  w^ere  not  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  list  of  voters  ;  and  the  facts 
warranted  them  in  their  attitude. 

And  thus  the  foolish,  misguided,  physical- 
force  Chartists  damaged  the  cause  they 
had  at  heart ;  and  exhibited  one  more 
instance  of  the  wisdom  of  fools  being 
fraught  with  disaster.  No  moral  -  force 
Chartists  could  possibly  be  found  to  ex- 
tenuate such  wicked  folly.  They  simply 
played  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents  ; 
that  was  the  result  of  their  elaborate  plot. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  no 
charo-e  has  been  brousrht  ao;ainst  the 
Government  for  inciting  this  plot  by  j)aid 
emissaries  ;  it  was  entirely  their  own  doing 
upon  the  part  of  the  wilder  section  of  the 
Chartists.  Whatever  may  have  been  done 
by  paid  sedition-mongers  elsewhere,  the 
Chartist  plot  to  seize  Sheffield  was  entirely 
their  own, — deliberately  j)lanned  by  them 
as  the  first  move  in  a  w^idespread  rebellion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ESAU    HAS    HIS    BIRTHRIGHT. 

In"  order  to  fully  understaotl  the  times 
here  spoken  of,  to  comprehend  the  motives 
as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  Chartists, — to 
us  alike  almost  unaccountable, — it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  general  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  then. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
had  been  followed  by  times  of  general  pros- 
perity ;  which  greatly  favoured  the  activity 
of  the  reformed  parliament  in  dealing  with 
many  most  important  matters.  Much  had 
been  done  of  cardinal  importance.  The 
Deo:ro  had  been  freed ;  the  white  slave  at 
home  had  been  legislated  for,  kindly  and 
wisely.  The  spirit  of  pauperism  had  been 
felled,  though  not  killed,  by  the  new  poor 
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law — which  forbade  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons.  Tiie  philanthropy  of  Lord  Ashley 
had  relaxed  the  bonds  which  pressed  so 
hardly  upon  the  feebler  portion  of  our 
industrial  toilers  in  mills  and  factories. 
The  energy  of  the  Whig  Parliament  was, 
however,  becoming  exhausted  by  the  mighty 
work  which  it  had  achieved.  Palsy  was 
coming  over  it ;  it  was  dying, — and  its 
vigour  was  declining  as  life  faded  out. 
Bad  times,  deficient  harvests,  and  depressed 
trade  were  telling  upon  the  national  pros- 
perity. Want,  naked  and  hideously  repul- 
sive in  its  nakedness,  was  stalking  about ; 
the  people  were  wretched,  and  consequently 
w^ere  utterly  discontented.  Discontent  and 
misery  led  to  turbulence ;  and  it,  again,  to 
violence.  The  half-starved  masses  turned 
their  wrath  acjainst  the  Government.  A 
spirit  of  lawlessness  was  abroad.  The 
Government  would  not  help  them,  they 
said.  How  far  Government  could  help 
they  did  not  know.  But  one  thing  they 
did  know.     The  tax   on  corn  made  bread 
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clear,  and  an  empty  stomach  made  the 
sense  of  hunger  felt.  And  it  was  felt,  as 
the  follo\Yin<y  sketch  tells. 

o 

'  Then    came    a    change    like    that      in 
Pharaoh's    dream.        The     thin     ears     had 
blighted  the  full  ears ;    the   lean  kine  had 
devoured  the  fat  kine  ;  the  days  of  plenty 
were    over,    and   the    days    of    dearth    had 
arrived.     In  1841  the  capitalist  was  doubt- 
less distressed.     But  will  anybody  tell  me 
that  the  capitalist  was  the  only  sufferer,  or 
the  chief  sufferer  ?     Have  we  foro^otten  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  w^orking  people  in 
that   unhappy  year  ?      kSo   visible  was  the 
misery  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  that  a 
man  of  sensibility  could  hardly  bear  to  pass 
through  them.     Everywhere  he  found  filth 
and   nakedness    and   plaintive    voices,    and 
wasted   forms   and    haggard  faces.      Politi- 
cians who  had  been  thought  alarmists  began 
to   tremble    for    the    very   foundations    of 
society.     First  the  mills  were  put  on  short 
time ;    then    they  ceased   to    work   at   alL 
Then  went  to  the  pledge  the  scanty  property 
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of  the  artisan  ;  first  his  little  luxuries,  then 
his  comforts,  then  his  necessaries.  The  hovels 
were  stripped  till  they  were  as  bare  as  the  wig- 
wam of  a  Do2j-ribbed  Indian.  Alone  amidst 
the  general  misery,  the  shop  with  the  three 
golden  balls  prospered,  and  was  crammed 
from  cellar  to  garret  with  the  clocks  and 
the  tables,  and  the  kettles  and  the  blankets, 
and  the  bibles  of  the  poor.  I  remember 
well  the  effect  which  was  produced  in 
London  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  huge 
pieces  of  cannon  which  were  going  north- 
ward to  overawe  the  starving  population  of 
Lancashire.'  (This  was  written  by  the 
man  who  was  at  that  very  time  a  Cabinet 
minister,  the  Secretary  for  War.)  Cannon 
was  the  remedy  then  for  starvation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government ;  not  bread  !  It 
was  not  as  in  the  olden  time,  when  a  general 
famine  prevailed,  and  Jacob  said  to  his  sons, 
'  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  corn  in 
Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for 
us  from  thence  ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not 
die.'      The  starving  masses  were  maddened 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  free  to  go 
abroad,  and  buy  the  food  on  which  tbey 
might  live,  and  not  die.  The  Corn  Laws 
sternly  forbade  such  purchase.  The  tax  on 
bread  made  hunger  all  the  more  intolerable. 
The  interests  of  the  landed  classes  aiid  of 
the  cultivators  of  land  w^ere  too  strong  even 
for  famine.  The  poverty-stricken  work- 
man looked  at  his  little  loaf;  and  thought 
bitterly  how  much  of  the  price  he  paid  for 
it  w^as  due  to  the  Corn  Laws. 

And  how  much  had  the  artisan  to  expend 
on  taxed   bread  ?     The  Leicester  stocking-- 

o 

weaver's  wao^es  amounted  to  four  shillino^s 
and  sixpence  a  week.  Poor  fellow,  the 
tax  on  bread  was  a  terrible  reality  to  him  ! 
A  London  working  tailor  would  earn  '  nine 
shillings  and  sixpence  clear.'  Yes  ;  but  by 
•what  means  ?  '  And  this  it  would  be  almost 
im]3ossible  for  me  to  do  if  I  did  not  work 
long  over-hours.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my 
wife  continually  at  work  helping  me,  in  order 
to  live,'  he  said.  With  taxed  bread,  to  live 
on  these  wages  meant  barely  to  exist.      For 
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most,  *  sixteen  or  eigliteen  hours  of  skilled 
labour  in  a  stifling  and  foetid  cliamber ' 
brought  from  six  shillings  and  sixpence 
to  seven  shillings  a  week. 

AVhat  said  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  of  the  southern 
field-hand.  'If  there  be  one  view  of  the 
question  which  stimulates  me  to  harder 
work  in  this  cause  than  another,  it  is  the 
fearful  sufterings  which  I  know  to  exist 
amongst  the  rural  labourers  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  How  can  they  be 
men  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
live  ?  During  the  period  of  their  growing 
up  to  manhood  they  are  employed  at  odd 
jobs  about  the  farmyard,  for  wages  which 
are  merely  those  of  little  children  in  Lanca- 
shire.* Every  man  who  marries  is  con- 
sidered an  enemy  to  the  parish  ;  every 
child  who  is  born  into  the  world,  instead 
of  being  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  its  parents 

*  This  was  spoken  in  Dec.  1845,  when  affairs  had 
improved  in  Lancashire ;  not  at  the  time  when  the 
cannon  were  "oinf^  North  as  the  cure  for  starvation. 
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and  the  community,  is  considered  as  an 
intruder  come  to  compete  for  the  little 
work,  and  the  small  quantity  of  food  which 
is  left  to  the  population.  And  then  comes 
toil,  year  after  year,  long  years  of  labour 
with  little  remuneration ;  but  perhaps  at 
sixty  or  seventy  a  gift  of  twenty  shillings 
and  a  coat,  or  of  two  pounds  from  the 
Agricultural  Society,  because  they  have 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  have  not 
committed  that  worst  of  all  sins,  taken 
money  from  the  parochial  rates.  One  of 
their  own  poets  has  well  expressed  their 
condition  : 

'  "A  blessed  prospect — 
To  slave  while   there  is  strength — in   age   the  work- 
house ; 
A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
Tolled  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral." ' 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  these  hard 
times.  No  wonder  they  were  disturbed 
times ;  that  open  violence,  rioting,  and 
incendiarism  were  practised  far  and  wide. 
'  The   speaking    classes   speak   and    debate 
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eacli  for  itself;  the  great  dumb,  deep-buried 
class  lies  like  an  Enceladus,  who  in  his 
pain,  if  he  will  complain  of  it,  has  to 
produce  an  earthquake.'  Carlyle  well  might 
say  this.  How  many  buildings  from  Not- 
tingham Castle  downwards  went  up  in 
flames  after  the  rejection  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1831?  Had 
the  mob  not  learned  the  dangerous  lesson, 
that  \dolence  may  help  to  attain  an  end  ? 
Intimidation  lay  crouching  behind  violence. 
The  masses  knew  it ;  yes,  and  the  landed 
classes  knew  that  the  masses  knew  it  I 
Violence  had  been,  and  was  a  factor  in 
reform.  It  cannot  be  denied  ;  however  one 
would  like  to  think  otherwise. 

And  when  all  this  misery,  and  all  that 
misery  leads  to,  existed  over  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  wdien  bread  was 
so  heavily  taxed,  did  the  starving  classes 
always  meet  with  sympathy  ?  Whatever 
they  were  led  to  do  in  their  craziness  bred 
of  hunger,  this  is  what  Lord  Ashley  said 
of  them  on  the   7th  of  June,   1842,  when 
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pleading   for  the  little   children  toiling   in 
the  coal-mines.      *  The   British   people    are 
the  noblest  and  the  most  easily  governed  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Their  forti- 
tude   and    obedience    under    the    severest 
privation  sufficiently  prove  it.'     Yet  cannon 
were  the  device  of  the  Whig  Government. 
What  were  the  devices  suggested  by  some 
of  the    well-to-do   people   at   that    terrible 
time  ?     A   sleek   dignitary   of  the    Church 
pointed  out  the  swede-turnips,  the  mangol- 
wurzel  of  the  fields,  the  food  of  the  cattle, 
for  the  starving  people.     There  is  a  ghastli- 
ness  about  this  which  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  advice  of  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  who  recommended  to  the  people 
perishing  of  hunger,  what  ? — '  a  draught  of 
hot  water  with  a  pinch  of  curry  powder  in 
it.'     Is  it  any  wonder  that,  goaded  by  such 
cynical    suggestions, — their  sufferings    thus 
insulted, — the  starving  mob  were  ready  to 
fire  the   mansions   of  those  who  turned  a 
deaf,  incredulous  ear  to  their  sufferings? 
To  follow  facts,  or  at  least  some  indis- 
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pu table  records  of  facts,  it  may  be  well  to 
now  look  at  some  physical  outcomes  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  In  the  '  Report  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1842,'  is  to  be  found  this  startlino^  state- 
ment.  '  Whenever  the  adult  population 
of  a  physically  depressed  district,  such  as 
Manchester,  is  brought  out  on  any  public 
occasion,  the  preponderance  of  youths  in 
the  crowd  is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have 
seen  assemblages  of  the  working  population 
in  districts  more  favourably  situated.  In 
the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the  Con- 
stabulary Force  Commission,  reference  was 
made  to  the  meetings  held  by  torchlight  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  It  was 
reported  that  the  bulk  consisted  of  mere 
boys  ;  and  that  there  were  scarcely  any  men 
of  mature  ao^e  amono^st  them.  Those  of  asre 
and  experience,  it  was  stated,  generally 
disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings,  as  injurious  to    the    working    classes 
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themselves.        The    older    men,    we    were 
assured    by   their    employers,    were    above 
the    influence    of    the    anarchical   fallacies 
which  appeared  to  sway  these  assemblages.' 
Further,  when  calling  out  special  constables, 
*  the    gloomy  fact    became    apparent '    that 
men  of  mature  age  and  strength  were  but 
as  '  a  group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that 
for  any  social  influence  they  were  equally 
weak.'     What   does  this  tell  us  ?     It  tells 
us    that    the    duration    of    life    was    short 
among  the  labouring  population  after  years 
of  taxed  food.     There  were  few  old  men  ; 
comparatively  few  middle-aged  men.     The 
bulk  of  these  assemblages  were  '  mere  boys  ; ' 
and  the  proportion  of  elder  men  too  small 
to   influence   or    leaven   the    mass.      'The 
predominance    of     a    young    and    violent 
majority  was  general'     This  short  duration 
of  life   led  to  '  premature  widowhood  and 
'orphanage,'  which  constantly  fed  the  pauper 
class. 

Such  was  the  physical  result ;  but  there 
is  yet  another  matter  to  be  mentioned,  a 
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deeper  depth  still,  wliich  will  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  these  emotional  crowds  ;  whose 
passions  were  often  fanned  by  a  lurid  elo- 
quence till  they  led  to  deeds  of  violence. 
The  Eeport  speaks  of  the  children  as  beiug 
of  an  inferior  organization,  and  goes  on  to  say 
of  these  physically  deteriorated  products  of 
an  epoch  of  Corn  Laws,  '  as  a  class  they  are 
comparatively  irritable  and  bad-tempered/ 

And  what  said  Charles  Kingsley  of  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  bread-taxed 
epoch  ?  '  How  different-looking  the  young 
ones  are  from  their  fathers,  and  still  more 
their  grandfathers  !  Look  at  three  or  four 
old  grammers  talking  together  there.  For 
all  their  being  shrunk  with  age  and  weather, 
you  won't  see  such  fine-grown  men  any- 
where else  in  this  booth'  (Yeasf). 

Here  we  see  what  bad  legislation  had 
resulted  in.  Foolish  legislators  had  sown 
the  wind ;  and  in  time  they  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  Class  leofislation,  an^ainst  which 
the  Chartist  leaders  so  bitterly  inveighed, 
had  protected  the  land  and  its  interests ; 
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certainly,  but  at  what  cost  ?  At  the  price 
of  the  physical,  and  psychical  deterioration 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  terrible  price ! 
They  had  produced  by  their  law-craft  a 
population  short-lived  and  bad-tempered. 
Chronic  want,  the  growth  of  the  population, 
which  caused  two  million  more  mouths  to 
clamour  for  bread,  while  the  acreage  of 
England  remained  the  same,  had  produced 
their  inevitable  results.  Then  came  bad 
harvests.  And  what  happened  then  ?  The 
home-produce  was  stinted ;  the  inexorable, 
adamant  Corn  Laws  stood  betw^ixt  the 
famishing  people  and  the  corn-fields  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  AVhat  said  a  leading 
Corn  Law  agitator  ?  '  Multitudes  have  died 
of  hunsfer  in  the  United  Kin^^dom  since  we 
first  asked  the  Government  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Law ;  and  although  the  great  and  the 
powerful  may  not  regard  those  who  suffer 
mutely  and  die  in  silence,  yet  the  recording 
angel  will  note  down  their  patient  endur- 
ance, and  the  heavy  guilt  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  sacrificed.'     It  is  seen  from 
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the  testimony  of  the  various  authorities 
quoted,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  bore 
their  privations  in  silence,  and  with  patience. 
The  youthful  mobs  of  the  towns  broke  out 
into  rioting  ;  but  can  we  feel  surprised  at 
that? 

The  growth  of  the  population,  unrelieved 
by  emigration,  furnished  crowds  of  youths  of 
inferior  bodily  and  mental  configuration  ;  and 
these  listened  greedily  to  the  demagogue  and 
the  agitator  who  promised  them  relief  from 
their  sufferings.  Do  these  times,  after  this 
review  of  the  facts,  seem  to  us  so  utterly  crazy 
and  insane,  as  they  certainly  do  appear  on 
a  superficial  consideration  of  them  ? 

Beyond  making  bread  dear  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  existence,  the  Corn  Laws  had 
indirect  results  of  a  deplorable  character. 
The  corn-growers  of  the  plains  of  Kussia,  of 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  basin, 
were  deterred  from  growing  wheat  for  the 
English  market  by  these  same  Corn  Laws. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
'  sliding  scale,' — that  tax  which  grew  larger 
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as  wheat  was  cheaper,  and  fell  as  wheat 
grew  dearer.  If  England  had  a  short  crop, 
and  wheat  went  up  in  price,  then  they  would 
have  a  market  that  would  pay  them  well. 
But  if  England  had  a  good  harvest,  their 
corn  was  thrown  on  their  hands.  For  in- 
stance, in  1834  only  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  quarters  of  wheat  were  im- 
ported into  England;  while  in  1835,  a 
time  of  plenty,  the  amount  was  only  one 
hundred  and  forty- one  quarters,  while  the 
price  was  so  low,  that  when  the  duty  was 
paid  there  was  practically  nothing  left  for 
the  importer.  But  as  a  series  of  bad 
harvests  followed,  the  amount  of  imported 
corn  rose  to  nearly  three  million  (2,702,848) 
quarters ;  then  the  grower  was  well  repaid. 
But  who  could  foresee  such  results  ?  When 
the  day  of  demand  came  the  supply  was 
short ;  because  the  effect  of  an  iniquitous 
law  was  to  deter  the  foreign  grower  from 
lookinsr  to  Eno^land  as  a  market  for  his 
surplus  production. 

That  was  one  result.     Another  was  the 
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speculation  in  corn  whicli  went  on  in 
England  itself.  The  wealth  accumulated 
by  the  corn-dealers  of  England  was  not 
all  of  it  the  result  of  honest  commercial 
enterprise ;  but  some  of  it  of  gambling, 
— raising  the  prices  by  artifices  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  all  tending  to  make  bread 
dearer  for  the  masses. 

And  these  masses  knew  all  these  facts. 
These  poor  half  -  hungered  people,  cut  off 
from  the  purchase  of  bread  from  abroad, 
with  short  harvests  at  home,  and  specu- 
lating corn- merchants ;  maddened  by  want, 
goaded  on  by  empty  stomachs ;  their  feel- 
ings outraged  by  the  cynical  indifference 
with  which  their  sufferings  were  regarded 
by  many  of  those  from  whom  they  might 
fairly  have  looked  for  compassion ;  their 
passions  fanned  by  fiery  orators  whose  elo- 
quence appealed  to  sympathetic  hearers, 
among  whom  were  government-paid  agents, 
sham  demao:oo:ues,  who  found  for  their 
employers  and  paymasters  an  excuse  for 
their  attitude  in  the  menaces,  the  threats 
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of  a  starving  people  ;  what  wonder  if  this 
people  were  almost  mad  I 

The  leading  Chartists  were  many  of  them 
thoughtful  men  of  culture  ;  men  who  wrote 
good  prose,  and  often  no  mean  poetry. 
Bamford,  who  furnishes  us  with  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  reformers  who  were  massacred 
at  Peterloo  on  August  19th,  1819,  was  a 
Lancashire  silk- weaver.  John  Bramwich, 
a  well-known  contributor  to  the  '  Shake- 
spearian Chartist  Hymn-Book,'  was  a  stock- 
ing-weaver ;  William  Jones,  another  contri- 
butor, was  a  glove-hand ;  William  Lovett, 
who  drafted  the  Charter,  was  a  cabinet- 
maker; John  Collins,  (his  companion  in 
Warwick  Gaol,)  was  a  tool-maker.  Thomas 
Cooper,  yet  among  us,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  brought  up  a  shoemaker,  he  tells  us  in 
his  autobiography  ;  which  so  faithfully  re- 
flects the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  times 
here  spoken  of.  The  leading  Chartists  were 
thoughtful  men  of  the  people ;  and  of  the 
deputations  sent  up  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  newspapers  of  that  day  describe 
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the  deputies  as  respectable,  decently-attired 
working-men,  'looking  very  much  in  earnest/ 
Whatever    outbreaks    may    have    occurred 
amongst   the   youthful    population   of    the 
laro-er  towns  ;  there  was  no  disorder,  no  law- 
lessness,  no  breach  of  the  peace  of  any  kind, 
at  least  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find, 
among  the  Chartist  deputies.     No  doubt  in 
1848,  when  revolution  was    rampant  over 
Europe,  when  thrones  were  tottering ;  when 
kings  and  heirs-apparents  were  fleeing  from 
their  high  places  to  England  for  refuge ;  it 
was  deemed  prudent  by  that  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  all  reform,  that  illustrious 
warrior,  the  '  Great  Duke,'  desirable,  in  the 
interests   of   order,   to  take  all  precautions 
ao^ainst  anv  lawlessness ;  but  thougrh  those 
precautions  were  taken,  they  proved,  if  not 
uncalled-for,    at    least    under    the    circum- 
stances unneeded  ;  for  all  was  peace  ! 

Had  their  rulers  done  anythiug  to  help 
the  masses  to  be  wiser  or  better '?  It  was 
not  till  1835  that  any  part  of  the  national 
income  could  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
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of  education,  and  then  it  was  given  grudg- 
ingly. '  A  small  fraction  of  the  revenue  of 
one  day/  some  £30,000,  was  at  last  voted 
towards  some  education  for  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  Chartist  leaders  cried  out 
for  education  for  the  people  as  strenuously 
as  they  demanded  political  power.  Lovett 
and  Collins  while  in  Warwick  Gaol  drew  up 
a  scheme  of  education  which  presents  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  aims  of  the 
school-boards  of  to-day.  Lord  Brougham 
lent  his  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  education  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  impassioned  harangues  he 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  no 
friend  to  popular  movements,  '  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  uncon- 
stitutional attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  These  are  not  the  times  for  such 
an  attempt.  There  have  been  periods  when 
the  country  heard  with  dismay  that  the 
soldier  was  abroad.  This  is  not  the  case 
now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much 
abroad,  in  the  present  day  he  can  do 
nothing.     There  is  another  person  abroad — 
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a  less  important  person — in  the  eyes  of  some 
an  insignificant  person — whose  labours  had 
tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things, — the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad.'  Indeed  one  cheering 
matter  amidst  the  gloom  of  this  dark  period 
was  the  faith  the  Chartist  leaders  had  in  the 
schoolmaster.  If  the  people  were  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  the  people  should 
be  educated  to  use  that  power  wisely.  It 
was  no  dream  of  the  rule  of  ignorance,  of  an 
uneducated  rabble ;  but  of  men  fitted  to 
wield  the  franchise, — and  to  make  a  good, 
not  a  bad  use  of  it ! 

The  Government  had  no  answer  for  these 
wants,  these  aspirations,  but  coercion ; 
cannon  for  hunger,  and  special  constables 
for  anarchy.  A  certain  party  were  willing 
to  do  something^  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  severity  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  a 
powerful  section  were  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  it.  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  ultimate 
conversion  to  their  repeal  cost  him  his 
place,    his    power,    his    position.       On    his 
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filial  resignation  he  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  following  eloquent  peroration  : 

'  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name 
sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when 
they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened 
with  the  sense  of  injustice.' 

It  was  this  '  sense  of  injustice '  *  which 
made  the  taxed  bread  so  bitter.  The 
Corn  Laws  stood  out  prominently  as  the 
centre-piece  of  their  wrongs ;  the  empty 
stomach  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  their 
argument. 

The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  saw  the 
last  of  the  appeal  to  violence.  When 
hunger    was    appeased,    political    passions 

*  '  The  lot  of  the  multitude  is  under  the  happiest 
circumstances  a  hard  one.  They  bear  it  without 
complaining,  if  they  see  they  are  not  unjustly  treated. 
It  is  injustice  only  which  gives  to  suffering  its  venom 
and  its  poignancy.' 
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were  calmed.  Constitutional  measures  were 
then  alone  sought ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  fear  of  our  '  being  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  civil  war.'  The  masses,  how- 
ever, were  far  different  from  those  Chartists 
who  have  made  themselves  prominent  by 
their  ^Titings.  They  were  more  inclined 
to  follow  the  fiery  counsels  of  agitators,  of 
leaders  like  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  editor 
of  their  o;reat  oro^an  '  The  Northern  Star  ; ' 
whose  experience  of  prison  endeared  him 
to  the  multitude.  The  physical  -  force 
Chartists  followed  such  leaders ;  and  even 
strong-minded  men  were  drawn  into  the 
current.  The  Corn  Law  repealers  dealt 
with  a  concrete  fact ;  unswervingly  pursued 
their  aim,  and  succeeded.  The  advocates 
of  the  Charter  were  in  favour  of  more 
rapid  and  sweeping  changes ;  which  would 
involve,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  Corn-Laws.  In  his  retro- 
spect Cooper  says,  '  Men  far  more  experi- 
enced than  my  poor  self  thought  that 
Chartism  would  succeed   before  Corn  Law 
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Kepeal ;  that  a  great  change  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  change  woukl  not  be  Free  Trade, 
but  a  great  enlargement  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  accompanying  political  demands 
embodied  in  the  People's  Charter.  If  they 
could  secure  their  Charter  prosperity,  peace 
and  good- will  among  men  would  follow. 
And  if  leaders  of  recognized  position  would 
not  put  themselves  at  their  head,  they 
would  work  out  their  own  cause  with  such 
leaders  as  they  could  find  to  hand.  How 
were  they  to  attain  their  ends  ? '  '  These 
twenty-four  million  labouring  men,  if  their 
affairs  remain  unregulated,  chaotic,  will 
burn  ricks  and  mills ;  reduce  us,  them- 
selves, and  the  world  into  ashes  and  ruin. 
Simply,  their  afi"airs  cannot  remain  unre- 
gulated, chaotic ;  but  must  be  regulated, 
brought  into  some  kind  of  order.'  Yes, 
shrewd  old  man  of  insight,  Tom  Carlyle  ! 
clearly  something  must  be  done !  For- 
tunately the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in 
time,  people  did  eat  untaxed  bread ;  the 
Corn  Law  agitation  had  engaged   the  at- 
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tention  of  the  more  practically  -  minded 
Chartists.  More  food  appeased  the  people, 
and  allayed  their  wolfish  instincts.  The 
full  stomach  brought  with  it  its  wonted 
sense  of  peacefulness.  The  anarchy  born 
of  starvation  died  down  before  the  cheap 
untaxed  loaf. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  demon- 
strate to  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  these 
terrible  times,  the  actual  state  of  the 
people  ;  '  the  great  dumb  deep-buried  class/ 
conscious  of  wrong,  and  like  a  blind  giant 
striking  hazardous  blows ;  but  still  doing 
something !  They  were  very  convulsive, 
unorganized  writhings,  the  riots  of  this 
unhappy  time.  Delirious  workings  doubt- 
less ;  but  the  people  were  penetrated  with 
a  '  sense  of  injustice,'  and  their  writhings 
were  those  of  the  trodden  worm.  '  The 
poor  have  got  into  their  heads  in  these 
days  a  strange  confused  fancy,  maybe, 
but  still  a  deep  and  fierce  one,  that  they 
haven't  got  what  they  call  their  rights ' 
{Kingsley).    They  wanted  relief ;  they  sought 
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some  remedy  for  their  inward  pain.  They 
were  willing  to  listen  to  any  one  who  even 
sympathized  with  their  sufferings.  The 
times  begot  a  class  of  eloquent  orators, 
quite  unique.  These  orators  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  ;  they  knew 
how  to  strike  the  chords  of  sympathy. 
This  chapter  may  fittingly  conclude  with 
the  final  peroration  of  a  speech  made  to  a 
hungry  crowd  by  a  well  -  known  South 
Yorkshire  philanthropist  and  orator,  the 
late  Eichard  ('  Dick  '  as  he  was  familiarly 
called)  Oastler,  Esq. 

'  Where  shall  we  look  for  justice  ?  Shall 
I  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  I  have 
been  there.  They  will  do  nothing  for  us  ! 
Shall  I  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  have 
been  there  too.  They  will  do  nothiug ! 
Shall  I  go  to  the  throne  ?  I  have  been 
there  also.  There  is  no  help  for  us  there ! 
Shall  I  go  to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven  ? 
Yes ;  I  have  been  there  too ;  and  God 
Almighty  has  assured  me  that  He  will  be 
avenged  on  our  cruel  oppressors  ! ' 
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Want  and  famine  were  dire  facts ;  and 
the  speakers  of  that  time  were  fiery  orators. 
Amidst  all  this  misery,  no  wonder  there 
was  a  certain  proportion  of  lawlessness ; 
and  that  wicked  schemes  were  plotted, 
— especially  among  the  juvenile  passionate 
town-populations.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ? 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

AFTER   THE   STORM. 

The  news  of  the  dangerous  plot,  and  of 
its  failure  spread  over  the  neighbourhood 
like  wild-fire.  John  Wharton  was  an  early 
riser,  and,  hearing  of  it,  determined  to  tell 
his  uncle  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  so 
thankful  that  his  sister  was  out  of  the  way, 
not  only  safe  from  harm,  but  out  of  the 
circle  of  terror ;  for  all  peacefully-disposed 
persons  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  not 
without  reason,  at  what  they  heard.  And 
this  plot  to  seize  Sheffield  was  an  unmis- 
takable proof  of  what  the  Chartists  were 
capable  of  doing. 

The  old  Squire  listened  to  the  report 
with  eager  attention,  the  old  military  spirit 
in  him  being  evidently  awakened. 
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'  It  is  a  mercy  the  plot  got  nipped  as 
it  did.  If  the  authorities  had  not  got 
information  from  somewhere,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  take  their  measures  accordingly, 
for  that  is  what  is  evident,  there  would  have 
been  a  terrible  scene.' 

^  It  seems  the  leaders  were  seized,  and 
also  the  depots  of  arms,  from  what  I  heard/ 

*  Well,  if  they  could  not  get  at  their  arms, 
and  their  leaders  were  in  custody,  no 
wonder  they  did  nothing.  More  disciplined 
masses  than  the  Chartists  might  have  been 
rendered  powerless  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  shall  drive  down  to  the  petty 
sessions.  Jack,  to-morrow  morning.  Will 
you  go  down  with  me  ?  It  will  be  a  sight 
worth  seeing.' 

'  I  should  rather  like  to  see  what  the 
leaders  are  like.  They  are  in  custody ;  so 
we  shall  see  them,' 

Next  morning  the  Squire's  carriage  pulled 
up  at  Fowrass  Grange,  and  John  Wharton 
took  his  seat  beside  his  uncle. 

*  What  a  mercy  it  is,  Jack,'  said  the  latter. 
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'  that  we  got  Edie  out  of  tlie  way  of  all  this  ; 
I  am  so  glad.  We  shall  have  to  be  very- 
stern  with  these  villains  for  this  last  deed.' 

There  was  a  great  muster  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district  at  the  Town  Hall  at 
Sheffield  on  that  Monday  morning  ;  as  the 
Sunday  had  permitted  news  of  the  event  to 
spread  thoroughly  over  the  district.  The  old 
Canon  was  there,  looking  as  if  he  was  in 
grim  earnest. 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  Wharton,'  was  his 
greeting  of  the  Squire.  'Brought  Jack 
with  you  to  see  what  these  reformers,  he 
favours,  have  been  doing, — and  how  they 
are  fitting  themselves  for  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  Young  folks,  you  see,  have 
hot  heads.  Good  morning,  Oldfield,'  said 
the  Canon,  turning  away  so  as  not  to  offer 
John  Wharton  any  opportunity  of  making 
any  remark  or  answer ;  which  indeed  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  make  on  that  morn- 
ins.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  sorrow  at 
the  wicked  folly  that  had  been  planned, 
and  of  the   discredit  it  would  bring  upon 
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the  whole  body  of  reformers  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  say  much.  There  was  a  bustling 
energy  among  the  magistrates  w^hich  told 
that  they  were  in  serious  earnest.  '  It 
is  monstrous  to  think  that  such  schemes 
should  be  set  on  foot.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  chief  conspirator  is  not  a  native 
of  Sheffield/  continued  the  Canon. 

Soon  the  magistrates  toolc  their  places 
on  the  bench  ;  and  the  Canon,  as  the  senior 
magistrate  of  the  district,  having  taken  up 
his  position  as  chairman,  addressed  a  few 
words  to  his  brother  magistrates  about  the 
importance  of  the  business  before  them. 
The  police  then  brought  out  the  prisoners, 
and  placed  them  in  the  dock.  All  eyes 
were  directed  to  Holbury,  a  stalwart,  dark- 
complexioned,  gipsy-looking  fellow, — who 
carried  himself  with  the  most  complete 
assurance.  He  looked  round  upon  the 
court  with  a  keen  glance,  and  without 
betraying  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
sense  of  shame  at  his  position.  He  scanned 
the   bench    carefully,  as  if  measuring   the 
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members  individually,  and  determining 
upon  his  course  of  cod  duct.  After  him 
came  his  wife,  and  then  followed  several 
of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  They 
were  not  a  common-looking  group  by  any 
means ;  and  though  not  evoking  much 
admiration,  it  w^as  clear  they  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  class  of  criminals. 
After  having  answered  to  their  names, 
they  were  then  formally  indicted  for  high- 
treason.  They  listened  to  the  charge  with 
great  composure.  After  the  first  excite- 
ment of  seeing  the  j^risoners  had  been 
allayed,  John  Wharton  looked  on  the 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  court-room,  which 
was  literally  covered  with  guns,  pistols, 
cartridges,  fire-balls,  hand-grenades,  cats, 
pikes,  daggers,  and  other  ofiensive  weapons 
prepared  for  their  proposed  exploit.  If 
anything  had  been  wanting  to  convince 
him  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  which 
had  happily  been  averted,  it  was  this  col- 
lection of  weapons  ;  together  with  the  un- 
daunted demeanour  of  the  prisoners.     This 
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was  a  curious  comment  on  the  thirst  after 
the    franchise ;    and    a    contrast    with    the 
gathering  he  had  addressed  a  few  months 
before  at  Buxton .    '  These  are  the  sort  of  wild 
fanatics  who  will   ruin  the   cause  !    as  old 
Jim  Woodcock  asserts,'  he  said  to  himself. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  admir- 
ation   for   the   manner   in   which   Holbury 
bore  himself.     He  evidently  was  not  in  the 
very  least  embarrassed ;  indeed  he  seemed 
proud  of  his  position.     He  was  an  enthu- 
siast ;  and  however  mistaken  his   aim,  his 
action  was  taken  in  all  sincerity.     To  this 
doubtless  was  due  his  ascendancy  over  his 
followers.     His  wife  preserved  an  outward 
calm  at  least ;  and  seemed  rather  wishful 
to  avoid  any  attention  or  notice  she  might 
attract,    than   influenced   by   any   stronger 
feeling.     The  other  prisoners  were  Shefiield 
men ;   well    known    to    the    authorities    as 
having  taken  part  in  the  disturbances  at 
the  parish  church  in  the  preceding  August, 
and  been  conspicuous  in  the  gatherings  at 
Sky  Edge.     They  were    somewhat    uneasy 
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at  the  sight  of  so  many  magistrates.  The 
police  closed  round  the  dock,  and  mustered 
in  force  around  the  Town-hall  to  prevent 
any  attempt  at  a  rescue  by  the  friends  of 
the  prisoners ;  who  might  be  inclined  to 
make  the  attempt  if  the  slightest  prospect 
of  its  being  likely  to  be  successful  offered 
itself.  There  had  long  been  an  antagonism 
betwixt  these  men  and  the  police ;  and  the 
latter  were  determined  when  they  had  got 
the  w^olf  by  the  ears  to  hold  him.  After 
the  first  long  look  around  the  court  the 
prisoners  maintained  an  impassive  attitude  ;  _ 
except  Holbury,  who  manifested  a  great 
deal  of  that  hardihood  which  has  been 
found  in  the  gipsy  character.  He  scowled 
with  beetling  brows  at  the  police-officer 
who  first  gave  evidence.  After  a  time  the 
son  of  one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  dock 
gave  his  evidence.  His  appearance  pro^ 
voked  very  decided  expressions  of  opinion 
from  Holbury,  ir.  w^ords  as  well  as  by  his 
features.  '  Coward  ! '  *  Traitor  ! '  '  Chicken- 
hearted  ! '  were  some  of  the  epithets  he  flung 
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at  his  renco-ade  associate  :  the  last  tellinsr 
of  familiarity  with  cock-fighting.  The 
police  tried  to  induce  him  to  keep  quiet, 
but  with  very  little  success.  At  last  the 
Canon  interposed. 

'  Samuel  Holbury,  will  you  try  to  con- 
duct yourself  wdth  propriety,'  he  said. 
The  prisoner  scoffed  at  him.  '  You  can 
do  as  you  like  ;  but  I  think  you  wdll  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  conduct  yourself  with 
propriety.  You  can  do  neither  yourself 
nor  your  fellow-prisoners  any  good  by  your 
present  behaviour.' 

The  rebuke  caused  him  to  restrain  him- 
self for  a  while ;  and  he  listened  with 
attentive  interest  to  the  witness,  as  he 
revealed  the  details  of  the  plot.  He  had 
been  a  leader  of  one  of  the  classes,  and  was 
of  course  perfectly  familiar  with  every  item 
of  the  whole  scheme.  The  magistrates 
listened  with  equal  attention  ;  as  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  plot  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The 
danger    that     Sheffield    had     so     narrowly 
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escaped  was  indeed  of  the  gravest  cliaracter. 
All  had  been  planned  most  carefally :  and 
had  the  rioters  been  able  to  get  at  their 
arms,  and  had  the  advantage  of  their 
leaders,  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  overpowered  the  authorities ; 
despite  their  preparations,  and  the  admir- 
able arrangements  of  Colonel  Martin  under 
the  supervision  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
After  this  evidence  had  been  tendered  the 
Canon  addressed  the  prisoners. 

*You  Samuel  Holbury,  and  the  others,' 
naming  each  separately,  'have  been  evi- 
dently guilty  of  a  most  serious  crime.  You 
have  laid  a  plot  to  secure  the  Town-hall 
and  the  Tontine  ;  to  defeat  the  authorities  ; 
and  then  to  fire  several  buildings.  You 
have  committed  the  crime  of  high-treason ; 
and  were  ready  to  have  added  to  this 
arson,  injury  to  Her  Majesty's  lieges,  and 
probably  the  crime  of  murder  itself.  For 
this  end  you  have  provided  ample  means 
in  the  weapons  of  various  kinds  which  lie 
before  us.     It  is  a  most  wicked  and  damn- 
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able  conspiracy,  and  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  matter  is  most  thoroughly 
investigated.' 

Holbury  seemed  to  derive  intense  satis- 
faction from  this  testimony  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  character  of  the  scheme  which 
he  had  mainly  devised :  the  Canon  ob- 
serving:   this   continued — 

o 

'  You  Samuel  Holbury  seem  incapable 
of  understanding  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
you  contemplated.  Had  your  scheme  not 
been  betrayed  and  your  plans  intercepted, 
much  bloodshed  must  have  been  inevitable. 
Men  who  serve  their  Queen  and  their 
country  must  have  fallen  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  ;  and  many  of  your  misguided 
companions  must  also  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  wild  passions  in  which  you  and  your 
accomplices  have  indulged.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  innocent  persons 
must  have  been  injured,  and  even  killed, 
had  your  wicked  plot  been  successful  and 
been  carried  into  execution.  The  crime  of 
which    you    have   been   guilty   will   in    all 
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human  probability  cost  you  your  life.  I 
am  thankful  that  the  duty  of  trying  you 
will  not  devolve  upon  me,  but  upon  Her 
Majesty's  judges  at  the  next  assizes  at 
York.  That  you  will  then  meet  with  a  fair 
trial  and  receive  a  just  sentence,  I  entertain 
no  doubt.  Our  duty  merely  extends  to  such 
an  examination  of  the  circumstances  as  will 
justify  us  in  sending  you  all  for  trial ;  and 
after  we  have  consulted  together  we  will 
decide  as  to  what  our  course  of  action  may 
be.  I  merely  now  wish  to  remind  you  of 
the  grave  position  in  which  you  stand, — by 
your  own  lawless  acts  you  must  remember.' 

Holbury  took  the  old  Canon's  remarks 
with  a  sense  of  propriety  which  for  the  time 
restrained  his  natural  hardihood. 

After  this  the  bench  retired,  and  had 
a  long  consultation.  It  was  clear  to  all 
that  a  terrible  catastrophe  had  been  very 
narrowly  escaped ;  and  that  if  the  plot  had 
not  been  betrayed,  a  terrible  misfortune  to 
the  town  of  Sheffield  must  have  befallen  it. 
In  the  face  of  such   danger,  and  the   fact 
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that  like  risings  liacl  been  set  afoot  else- 
where, the  magistrates  felt  they  must  act 
with  promptitude  and  decision  ;  and  yet  not 
be  carried  away  by  any  feeling  of  alarm,  or 
fear  of  the  conspirators.  It  was  decided  to 
remand  the  prisoners  for  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  take  further  evidence  against  them, 
before  sending  them  to  York  for  trial. 
The  Canon,  as  the  chairman,  addressed  the 
prisoners. 

'  We  have  gravely  deliberated  upon  the 
evidence  against  you ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  precipitation  or  haste, 
have  decided  to  remand  you  for  further 
evidence  :  if  in  the  mean  time  you  liave 
any  statement  to  make,  or  anything  to  say 
for  yourselves,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it/ 

'  Anything  to  say  for  ourselves  ! '  burst 
out  Holbury ;  '  I  don't  think  we  have,  as 
matters  stand.  We  are  prisoners,  and  you 
are  judges.  We  are  at  your  mercy  :  had 
things  been  different  w^e  might  have  been 
in  your  place,  and  you  in  ours.  AVe 
believe  in  physical  force,  do  we  1   and  so 
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do  you !     Class-legislation  has  placed  you 
where  you  are.    If  we  had  succeeded  ;  class 
legislation,  and  all  that  comes  of  it,  would 
have  been    swept    away.     You,   the  upper 
classes,  make  laws  for  yourselves,  and  us 
too.     We  think  we  could  make  better  laws 
for  ourselves.    We  have  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  have  a  part  in  the  law-making,  and  have 
been  denied.     We  determined  to  have  our 
rights,  and  take  them  by  force  ;  when  we 
found  we  could  not  .get  them  in  any  other 
way.     We   have   failed.      Force   you    con- 
demn !     Look   round   this    court.     Is   not 
your  power   propped  up  by  force  ?      You 
do  not  use   force ;    oh  no !     You   have  no 
cannon,    no     muskets,    no     bayonets,    no 
dragoons  to    support  you.      You  have   no 
police,    no    myrmidons,    no    manacles,    no 
Bastiles,    no   dungeons   to    prop    up   your 
ungodly  power.     If  it   had   not   been   for 
the    miserable,    contemptible   treachery    of 
one    of    ourselves,    we    might    have   been 
sitting  there,  the  tribunes  of  a  free  people  ; 
and  you  have  been  in  the  dock  to  answer 
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for  your  administration  of  iniquitous  laws. 
Yes  ;  it  is  now  as  ever — 

"The  simple  rule,  the  good  old  plan, 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

We  have  not  had  the  power  to  take ; 
you  have  kept  your  power.  Do  as  you 
like.  Treachery  has  betrayed  us.  Instead 
of  the  leader  of  a  free  people,  I  am  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  Do 
as  you  please.' 

The  effect  of  this  explosion  of  feeling, 
betraying  the  natural  hardihood  of  the 
man,  upon  the  court  generally  was  great. 
It  told,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other 
expression  could  have  done,  the  aspect  of 
their  conduct  which  obtained  with  the  con- 
spirators themselves.  They  had  asked  for 
their  share  in  the  election  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  their  demand  had  been  refused.  They 
had  then  agitated  for  the  attainment  of 
their  end ;  and  this  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Then  they  had  resolved  to  resort  to  force  ; 
and  had  been  foiled  by  the  betrayal  of  their 
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plans  by  one  of  themselves.  The  authorities 
held  the  country  in  subjection  by  force ; 
and  they  were  going  to  see  what  force  on 
their  side  could  do.  They  were  not  rioters  ; 
they  were  rebels.  The  iniquity  of  their 
conduct  from  the  Canon's  point  of  view 
did  not  strike  them, — looking  from  their 
point  of  view.  They,  to  themselves,  were 
patriots  striking  a  blow  for  their  country ; 
who  had  been  worsted  by  the  forces  of 
arbitrary  power.  William  Tell,  Eobert 
Bruce,  George  Washington  were  rebels 
— till  success  made  them  patriots.  It  was 
entirely  a  question  of  success,  or  non- 
success.  Had  the  plot  been  successful, 
Samuel  Holbury  might  have  been  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  them ;  and  they  would 
have  been  in  the  dock  to  answer  for  their 
conduct  in  the  past.  The  attempt  had 
failed  :  and  Holbury  was  evidently  ready 
to  take  the  punishment  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  failure.  The  magistrates 
listened  to  him  without  interruption  ;  there 
was  something  about  the  man  which  com- 
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manded  respect ;  and  bis  courage  and  bear- 
in  ^r  under  tbe  circumstances  marked  bim 
out  as  a  man  naturally  fitted  to  command 
bis  fellow-men.  Still  be  was  a  criminal 
— ^judged  by  every  standard  but  bis  own. 

'  Remove  tbe  prisoners/  tbe  Canon  said 
very  quietly  to  tbe  police.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  say  anytbing  to  Holbury.  Wbat- 
ever  satisfaction  be  migbt  derive  from  bis 
outburst,  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  it. 
Tbe  judge  could  not  cbafi*er  witb  tbe 
prisoner  as  to  tbe  precise  enormity  of  bis 
ofi'ence. 

Squire  Wbarton  remarked  after  tbe 
prisoners  bad  left  tbe  dock — ■ 

*I  tbink  it  is  just  as  well  for  everybody 
tliat  tbat  fellow  is  under  lock  and  key.' 

*  He  seems  a  bardened  villain,'  was  tbe 
comment  of  Stepben  Oldfield. 

'  He  evidently  bas  tbe  courage  of  bis 
convictions,'  said  tbe  Canon.  '  A  man  of 
tbat  kind  is  simply  a  firebrand  ;  and  amidst 
sucb  combustible  elements  as  tbese  pbysical- 
force   Cbartists,   is  full  of  danger.     A  few 
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men  like  him  are  enough  to  put  the 
country-side  in  a  blaze/ 

'  I  should  think  after  the  collapse  of  their 
plot  and  the  capture  of  their  leaders,  espe- 
cially that  audacious  fellow,  the  Chartists 
will  keep  quiet  for  a  time,'  observed  a 
magistrate,  in  whom  evidently  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  outside  the  court 
w^as  to  cause  the  greatest  delight  to  his 
associates,  who  admired  the  boldness  of 
vindipating  their  action  and  defying  the 
magistracy.  Though  the  plot  had  failed — 
failed,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  no 
inherent  weakness  in  its  construction,  or 
lack  of  courage  in  its  framer — the  latter 
had  borne  himself  with  a  certain  native 
majesty  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
feeling  in  the  town  ran  high ;  and  the 
greatest  excitement  had  prevailed  in  it 
from  the  discovery  of  the  plot  on  Saturday 
night.  The  Chartists  as  a  body  were  filled 
with  impotent  rage,  and  blind  fury  against 
the  man  who   had    betrayed  them.      Sus- 
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picion  had  fallen  upon  the  Rotherham 
publican,  from  the  fact  that  precautionary 
measures  had  been  taken  at  Rotherham 
before  anything  had  been  done  in  Sheffield 
itself.  The  authorities  put  him  at  once 
under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard, 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
communicated  with.  After  the  great  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered,  the  Government 
became  responsible  for  his  safety.  Occupa- 
tion in  his  own  business,  that  of  a  stove- 
grate  fitter,  was  found  for  him  elsewhere, 
in  the  south  of  England ;  where  his  intelli- 
gence and  skill  in  his  craft  enabled  him  to 
make  a  new  position  under  an  assumed 
name.  After  some  time  he  was  recofrnized 
by  a  wandering  workman,  who  had  known 
him  at  Rotherham ;  and  his  removal  else- 
where became  necessary.  Government  once 
more  provided  a  safe  retreat  for  him,  and 
after  this  second  removal  all  trace  of  him 
was  lost ;  and  those  Chartists  who  would 
most  certainly  have  wreaked  their  revenge 
upon     him     (the    informer's     doom),    were 
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effectually  baffled  in  their  dream  of  venge- 
ance. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  kept  their  share 
of  it  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves  ;  and 
allowed  the  credit  of  their  actions  to  be 
assumed  by  any  boaster  that  pleased. 
Chartism,  though  foiled  and  defeated,  was 
much  too  dangerous  still  to  be  trifled  with. 
Indeed  amoug  the  officials  at  Sheffield 
themselves  the  details  of  the  discovery  were 
not  known  for  a  considerable  time.  There 
was  a  secret,  that  was  known,  but  no  more  ; 
and  it  was  only  long  afterwards,  when 
danger  was  no  louger  to  be  appreliended 
from  the  Chartists,  that  the  facts  oozed  out. 
The  salary  of  the  chief  constable  of  Sheffield 
was  augmented ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  May, 
Colonel  Martin  was  presented  with  a  piece 
of  plate,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  and  his  dragoons. 

The  prisoners  w^ere  re-examined,  and 
ultimately  Mary  Holbury  was  discharged ; 
but  her   husband   and  several  others  were 
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committed  to  York  Castle  to  take  their  trial 
for  high  treason.  They  were  all  convicted  ; 
and,  had  a  life  been  taken,  would  doubtless 
have  been  executed  :  but,  as  it  was,  they 
were  only  sentenced  to  varying  periods  of 
imprisonment ;  and  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Not  only  were  they  thus  punished,  but 
they  were  kept  safely  out  of  the  way  of 
further  mischief. 

Though  the  Shefiield  rising  ended  in 
complete  discomfiture  and  disaster,  the 
spirit  of  the  physical-force  Chartists  was  by 
no  means  broken.  While  the  examination 
of  the  prisoners  at  Sheffield  was  in  progress, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  military 
barracks  at  Barnsley ;  which  was  defeated 
by  the  activity  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Dragoons  in  charge  there.  At  Bradford  a 
rising  was  planned ;  but  it  too  failed  by 
the  betrayal  of  the  scheme  by  one  of  the 
conspirators,  whose  better  feelings  overcame 
him  when  the  critical  time  arrived.  Had 
the  Sheffield  plot  been  successful,  and  the 
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intrepid  Holbury  been  at  the  head  of  the 
rising,  with  Sheffield  for  his  head-quarters, 
the  movement  would  have  spread  rapidly, 
in  all  probability ;  and  history  would  have 
had  to  record  a  parallel  to  Jack  Cade  and 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  Peasant  War.  That 
the  hot-headed  physical-force  Chartists 
could  have  prevailed  against  the  rest  of 
society  is  incredible  :  but  a  great  deal  of 
blood  might  have  been  shed  before  order 
was  restored  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  country 
would  have  been  still  further  plunged  into 
a  time  of  terror, — which  was  quite  bad 
enough  as  it  was. 

As  the  Squire  and  his  nephew  drove 
home  the  Squire  was  inclined  to  be  com- 
municative. 

'  I  tell  you,  Jack,  if  that  plot  had  not 
been  betrayed,  there  would  have  been  a 
most  serious  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not 
believe  order  could  have  been  restored  until 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  marched  on  Sheffield 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand.    The  Guards  would  have  had  to  be 
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brought  up  from  London  before  he  could 
have  suppressed  the  outbreak.  It  would 
have  spread  rapidly.  One  cannot  tell  what 
is  going  on  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  clear  a 
very  serious  plot  was  on  foot  at  Sheffield. 
That  Holbury  is  no  ordinary  man  ;  and  with 
him  for  a  leader  incalculable  mischief  might 
have  been  wrought  before  it  could  have  been 
suppressed.  But  he  is  pretty  safe,  I  think. 
He  w^ill  not  do  any  more  mischief.  That 
is  a  comfort.' 

'  He  put  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators 
in  a  light  that  has  never  struck  me  before. 
He  posed  as  a  patriot ;  and  did  it  well  too. 
It  was  no  acting ;  bat  a  piece  of  genuine 
melodrama.  I  little  expected  such  an  epi- 
S(jde  when  I  agreed  to  accompany  you  to 
the  sessions.' 

'  Melodrama  be  hanged  !  I  tell  you  he  is 
a  most  dangerous  fellow.  Naturally  fitted 
for  a  ringleader  ;  and,  though  he  had  failed 
utterly,  he  was  in  no  way  broken  down  ;  but 
was  as  undaunted  as  ever.  He  held  immense 
influence  over  the  rest,  I'll  be  bound.' 

H   2 
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*  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  his  influence 
would  be  almost  unbounded.  And  his 
courage  is  unquestionable.  If  he  had 
succeeded  I  could  fancy  him  as  a  tribune 
judging  the  bench  in  the  dock.' 

'Impudent  scoundrel,  to  dare  to  say  what 
he  did !  The  old  Canon  was  wise  to  take 
no  notice  of  his  speech.  I  saw  in  the  paper 
to-day  that  those  other  rioters,  Frost  and 
Williams,  are  on  trial  for  that  affair  at 
Newport  last  November.  They  will  be 
hanged,  sure  enough  ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  mis- 
carriage of  justice  if  Frost  were  hanged.  I 
think  there  is  far  more  excuse  for  a 
man  like  Holbury,  who  is  evidently  an 
enthusiast  for  his  class,  and  in  earnest ; 
than  for  Frost,  who  ought  to  have  known 
that  there  was  not  the  faintest  prospect 
of  success ;  and  that  rioting  would  end 
in  the  gallows.  And  a  magistrate,  too, 
setting  the  example  of  outrage  and  law- 
breaking  ! ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  wish  the  Home  Secretary  would 
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have  dealt  with  him  last  spring.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  than  letting  him 
go  on.' 

'  I  don't  think  "  Finality  John  "  has  much 
action  left  in  him.  I  think  the  ministry  is 
becoming  decrepit  with  age.' 

*  I  wish  to  heaven  Peel  was  in  power  ; 
and  then  a  firm  Government  would  deal 
with  this  seethinor  mass  of  lawlessness.  It 
was  quite  evident  from  what  that  fellow 
said  to-day,  they  calculate  a  good  deal  on 
the  want  of  energy  in  the  Government,  as 
one  part  of  their  plan.' 

'  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  what 
Chayter  said  to-day  about  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  proclaiming  martial 
law.  I  thought  it  showed  that  he  was 
desperately  frightened.' 

'  Martial  law  and  old  Charley  will  never 
get  on  together.  That  is  all  nonsense,  and 
out  of  the  question.  Now  that  Holbury 
is  safe  by  the  heels  there  will  be  a  lull  in 
their  agitation.  I  wish  old  Elliott  and 
some   of  those  leading  Corn  Law  agitators 
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were  laid  by  the  heels  too.  It  would  be  a 
good  day  for  Sheffield.' 

'  There  is  not  much  prospect  of  old 
Ebenezer  and  his  colleagues  giving  the 
police  an  opportunity  of  apprehending 
them.  Their  weapons  are  discussion, 
reason,  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  other 
peaceful  measures.  There  is  no  man  in 
the  Riding  more  opposed  to  these  violent 
measures  than  Ebenezer.  The  Corn  Law 
Leaguers  almost  to  a  man  are  special 
constables.' 

'  So  it  seems  ;  but  I  like  them  none  the 
better  for  that.  If  ever  they  do  get  .free 
trade, — which  for  one  I  don't  believe,  and 
what's  more,  I  hope  I  will  never  live  to  see 
that  day, — it  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest  in  England.  I  tell  you  the  Corn 
Law  fellows  are  far  more  deadly  enemies  to 
us  than  those  fellows,  with  their  guns  and 
pikes,  that  we  saw  to-day;  even  with  Holbury 
at  their  head  ! ' 

John  Wharton  maintained  a  purely  nega- 
tive attitude  in  relation  to  this  last  remark. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

TWISTED    STRANDS. 

Another  outcome  of  the  bad  harvests  of 
recent  years  was  the  increased  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  In  the  good  times  the 
importation  was  practically  nil ;  but  as  one 
deficient  harvest  followed  another  the  im- 
portation of  corn  developed  into  a  large 
trade.  The  '  sliding  scale,'  referred  to  be- 
fore, made  the  duty  fall  as  the  price  rose  ; 
and  inversely  as  the  price  fell  the  duty 
rose.  It  was  therefore  the  interests  of 
corn-merchants  to  impede  the  introduction 
of  foreign  wheat.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  in  Sheffield  market,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1840,  was  sixty-seven  shillings  and 
ninepence  per  quarter ;  on  the  4th  of 
February  it  had  fallen  to  fifty-five  shillings 
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aiid  tenpence  per  quarter.  What  had 
caused  wheat  to  fall  so  markedly  in  a  few 
weeks  ? 

The  ojDeration  of  some  speculative  corn 
dealers !  The  operations  of  some  of  the 
great  firms  were  not  only  colossal,  but 
highly  speculative.  Some  of  their  trans- 
actions were  gambling  rather  than  true 
business.  It  had  been  determined  to  do  a 
'  big  thing.'  Suddenly  the  price  of  corn 
was  forced  down  by  simultaneous  action 
in  distant  places.  The  amount  of  foreign 
corn  for  import  either  actually  en  route,  or 
ready  for  shipping  at  different  corn-shipping 
ports,  was  unquestionably  large ;  but  the 
amount  was  greatly  magnified.  Corn  fell ; 
smaller  merchants,  and  men  not  possessed 
of  much  capital,  grew  alarmed,  and  readily 
sold  out  at  the  low  prices, — fearing  worse 
things  in  the  future.  The  speculating 
operators  bought  heavily  at  the  reduced 
rates  during  the  panic.  Two  ends  were 
thus  attained.  A  quantity  of  wheat  was 
bought  cheap  in  the  country,  to  the    ruin 
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of  many  small  merchants.  The  import 
trade  received  a  severe  blow.  Instead  of 
the  high  price  the  importers  anticipated? 
with  a  small  duty ;  they  were  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  comparatively  low  market- 
rate,  and  a  correspondingly  high  duty. 
This  was  a  substantial  check  to  the  corn 
importers.  The  operators  bought  the 
foreign  corn  cheap  ;  and  soon  prices  went 
up  to  the  old  point,  so  that  on  April  7th 
wheat  had  risen  to  sixty-five  shillings  and 
tenpence  per  quarter.  The  speculators 
made  a  goodly  sum  out  of  the  operation  ; 
and  helped  to  farther  disorganize  the  con- 
fused condition  of  the  corn  trade.  For 
every  one  but  themselves  the  game  was 
injurious ;  and  such  gambling  transactions 
were  one  of  the  many  objections  raised 
to  the  Corn  Laws.  The  speculation  in- 
creased the  activity  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitators. 

One  of  the  smaller  corn-merchants,  who 
was  caught  in  this  net,  was  Mr.  Mortlake, 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Wybrow  Bank. 
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He  speculated  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale, 
like  others  of  his  own  calibre  ;  but  liis 
operations  were  trifling  compared  to  what 
the  great  Liverpool  houses  could  do,  and 
just  had  done.  The  speculation  took  him 
completely  by  surprise.  He  had  studied 
the  subject  according  to  his  lights ;  and 
thought  it  probable  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  was  certain.  In  such  belief  he  had 
bought  largely.  He  had  been  a  good  deal 
bothered  and  worried  to  get  his  family 
disposed  of  after  the  burning  of  his  house  ; 
and  perhaps  had  not  given  the  subject  the 
calm  deliberate  thought  necessary  to  success- 
ful speculative  operations.  And  if  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  he  might  not  have  been 
awake  to  the  intended  coup  of  the  Liverpool 
firms.  Possibly,  too,  he  was  anxious  to  realize 
some  ready  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  new"  house- 
hold. Be  that  as  it  may  ;  he  was  caught  in 
the  swirl  of  the  speculation, — where  he 
drifted  like  a  cork  in  a  stream.  He  might 
perhaps  have  drifted  out  ultimately  without 
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much  loss  had  he  been  able  to  hold  on  ;  but 
that  he  could  not  do. 

The  Wybrow  Bank  had  suffered  by  the 
bad  times.  Many  depositors  had  ceased 
to  bring  money  to  the  bank ;  for  such 
deposits  usually  represent  surplus  profits, 
or  savings,  and  both  these  were  cut  down. 
The  farmers  could  only  just  make  ends 
meet ;  and  not  always  that.  Consequently 
the  profits  of  the  local  tradesmen  were 
small  ;  and  neither  class  could  bring  much 
to  the  bank.  Then  came  the  day  of  with- 
drawals ;  people  found  they  must  take 
out  their  savings,  their  money  in  the  bank, 
to  rub  alonor  with.  Instead  of  beingr  a 
flourishing  concern,  repaying  well  its  share- 
holders, the  Wybrow  Bank  was  growing 
needy.  A  further  call  had  been  made  ; 
and  only  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a 
step  could  have  induced  the  shareholders 
to  take  it.  To  his  great  chagrin,  Stephen 
Oldfield  had  had  to  lay  a  mortgage  once 
more  on  his  estate  ;  a  matter  he  took  sorely 
to    heart.      There    was    no    help    for    it  : 
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and  it  had  to  be  done.     The  receipts  from 
the   bank   had   fallen   off;    and    altogether 
Mr.     Oldfield     found    himself     shorter    of 
money  than    he    had  ever    anticipated    he 
should    be.      Wybrow   Bank    had    lost    its 
roseate  hue.     As  the  bad  times  continued, 
the  prospect  of   the    bank,  coming  to  ruin 
loomed  up  more  and  more  strongly  ;  and  the 
shareholders  saw  before  them  a  black  cloud 
rising   like  a  wall.     Stephen  Oldfield   and 
the  two  other  resident  shareholders,  landed 
proprietors,     had      become     very    uneasy, 
as   their   property  was    tangible.      Messrs. 
Waddington  and  Mortlake,  having  each  a 
business  to    attend    to,  had    other  matters 
to    distract    their    attention.     When    Mr. 
Mortlake  s   house  was  fired,  the  deed  pro- 
cured him  much    sympathy  :    and  though 
sympathy  is  always   marked  off  from  busi- 
ness, the  divorce  is  not  invariably  so  complete 
and  thorough  as  is  usually  assumed.     Mr. 
Mortlake  had  always  received  accommoda- 
tion from  the  bank  in  his  transactions,  as 
corn  was  a  stable  article  on  which  money 
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could  be  safely  lent ;  and,  so  far  such  friend- 
liness had  been  profitable  to  both  sides. 
Some  of  Mr.  Mortlake's  investments  had 
not  been  paying  of  late,  and  his  resort  to 
the  bank  had  become  more  frequent. 
Indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  the  capital 
of  the  AYybrow  Bank  had  been  practically 
invested  in  Mr.  Mortlake's  business. 

Acting  in  the   belief  that  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  was  all  but  certain,  he  had 
determined  to  buy  on   an  extensive  scale  ; 
and  applied  to  the  bank  accordingly.     His 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  money 
was  raised  by  borrowing  upon  some  securi- 
ties lying  in  the  bank.     By  this  means  he 
had  bought  a  good  many  thousand  quarters  ; 
and   stood  to  win,  as   he  firmly  believed,  a 
considerable    sum, — which   would    be    very 
acceptable   to  him.     What  w^as  his  horror, 
then,  to  see  the  price  of  wheat  turn  down- 
wards ;  a  few  shillings  a  quarter  at   first ! 
He  could  have  got  out  of  his  venture  at  a 
comparatively  small  loss   at   first ;  but  he 
held   on,  thinkincr  that  a  turn  in  the  tide 
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was  at  hand.  But  the  ebb  went  steadily 
on  ;  while  the  prospect  of  a  rise  within 
a  reasonable  time  grew  fainter.  The  bank 
which  had  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Wybrow  Bank  had  become  suspicious  of 
the  worth  of  the  securities  lodged  with 
them,  and  urged  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
Mr.  Mortlake  had  to  sell ;  and  twelve 
shillings  a  quarter  multiplied  by  some 
thousands  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 
The  bank  was  in  difficulties. 

Stephen  Oldfield  had  been  busy  as  a 
magistrate  in  the  Sheffield  affair,  and  had 
not  o;one  to  the  bank  for  some  time. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Mortlake,  with  Mr. 
Waddington's  co-operation,  had  been  able 
to  take  these  steps,  to  which  the  habitual 
prudence  of  Mr.  Oldfield  might  have  raised 
objections.  When  he  received  an  intima- 
tion that  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was 
called  for  a  certain  day,  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  which  settled  down  upon  him. 
He  wished  sincerely  and  genuinely  that  he 
had  remained  content  with  his  patrimonial 
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acres,   and    had    eschewed    all   attempts  to 
increase  his  means.     But  it  was  too  late  ! 

What  had  seemed  so  delightfully  simple 
had  developed  a  complexity  very  trying. 
To  start  a  bank ;  to  give  the  depositors 
two-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  their  money, 
and  lend  it  out  on  good  security  at  five 
per  cent.,  and  pocket  the  difference :  was 
there  ever  a  more  straightforward  tempt- 
ing matter  put  before  a  country  gentleman 
with  a  landed  property  ?  They  were  all 
men  of  capacity ;  and  their  united  efforts 
would  guarantee  the  validity  of  the  security 
they  should  accept ;  and  then  there  could 
be  no  mistake.  But  though  men  who 
inherit  estates  are  usually  fair  business  men, 
from  their  being  thrown  thereby  in  contact 
with  business,  this  knowledge  has  its  limits. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  a  security  in 
some  instances  they  had  been  guided 
perforce  by  the  business  men,  Messrs. 
Waddington  and  Mortlake. 

And  it  so  happened,  as  it  will  and  does 
in  man's  unglorified   state,  that  sentiment 
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gets   into  business ;    greatly,    doubtless   at 
times,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.     Mr. 
Wadding  ton    had    strongly   advocated    an 
advance,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  bank, 
on  some   securities   of  which  he    professed 
special  knowledge, — as  a  friend   of  his  own 
was  concerned  in  it.      Mr.   Mortlake  took 
his  view,  and  the  other  three  were  guided 
by  them.     The  advance  was  made,  and  the 
securities  were   accepted   in  return.     When 
the  shareholders  met  it  was  found  that  these 
very  securities  were  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
trust of  the  other  bank.     Mr.  Waddington's 
friendliness    to    his    friend    was    valid    at 
Wybrow ;    but  was  quite  inoperative  with 
the  other  bank's  managers. 

The  Wybrow  bankers  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  very  awkward,  and  very 
disagreeable  matter.  They  could  not  charge 
Mr.  Waddington  with  ignorance,  or  decep- 
tion. His  familiarity  with  all  business 
matters  prevented  the  first  supposition 
being  accepted.  As  to  the  second,  why 
should  he  practise  a  deception  which  would 
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cost  himself  more  than  any  one  else  ?  Mr. 
Waddington,  too,  was  a  man  who  could  not 
lightly  be  taken  to  task :  certainly  none  of 
the  other  four  men  knew  how  to  start  to 
question  him  on  the  matter.  As  to  himself, 
he  took  up  this  position  : 

'When  I  urged  that  the  bank  should 
invest  a  portion  of  its  spare  capital  in  this 
particular  manner,  I  had  excellent  reasons 
for  believing  that  we  would,  in  doing  so, 
advance  the  interests  of  the  bank.  I  was 
myself  the  largest  shareholder  ;  and  if  there 
was  any  risk,  I  took  my  share  of  it.  We 
have  had  no  reason  to  question  the  value 
of  the  security ;  but  it  seems  the  managers 
of  the  other  bank  are  not  satisfied  about  it. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  ?  We 
must  try  some  other  bank,  is  my  suggestion, 
and  see  if  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
validity  of  the  security.  Perhaps  they  will 
take  it  off"  our  hands  ;  and  if  so,  the  temporary 
relief  so  afi"orded  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  us.  That  we  are  in  need  of 
some  more  working  capital  is  quite  clear ; 

VOL.  in.  I 
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but  it   is    not    so    clear   how   it   is   to    Le 
acquired.' 

Mr.    Waddington    was    an    astute    man 
in   his  w^ay.     He    vindicated   the    original 
transaction ;  he  seemed  quite  sanguine  that 
the   objections  entertained  to  the  security 
at  one  place,  would  not  be  raised  elsewhere. 
He   spoke  hopefully  of   handing   over   the 
security  to  some   other  investors ;    of  thus 
having  a  balance  in  hand  which  would  be 
most    acceptable.       Then    there    was    the 
veiled  threat  that  there  was  need  of  money, 
which  must  be  raised  somehow.     The  three 
landed  proprietors  saw  their  tangible  estates 
being  mortgaged  still  further  ;  and  even  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  was  becoming  visible. 
Mr.  Waddington  had  a  business  beyond  his 
property    and   investments.       So   had   Mr. 
Mortlake.     The  latter  was  very  quiet.     Of 
course  his  recent  experiences  had  depressed 
him.     It  was  useless  to  reproach   him  in 
the   matter :    he    had    had    a    heavy   loss. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.     Mr.  Oldfield,  feeliug 
that  matters  were  getting  more  and  more 
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mixed  up,  until  he  saw  his  way  out  of  the 
matter  less  and  less  clearly  at  each  step. 
He  felt  uncomfortably  near  to  ruin ;  and 
yet  the  way  of  escape  was  not  open  to  him. 
He  could  dimly  see  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Waddington's  speech; •the  utter  unsound- 
ness of  his  assumption  that  the  objections 
taken  to  the  disputed  security  were  without 
any  foundation.  But  ^w^hat  was  he  to  do  ? 
AY  hat  were  they  all  to  do  ?  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  and  Mr.  Mortlake  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  hopeful  view.  The  other  two  local 
landowners  were  as  puzzled  as  himself 
apparently.  None  of  these  had  anything 
to  suggest ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
suggestion,  what  Mr.  Waddington  proposed 
had  best  be  carried  out. 

It  was  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind. There  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met ;  and 
if  one  man  makes  a  proposition  as  to  how 
it  should  be  met,  and  no  one  else  has 
anything  better  to  propose — unless  the 
difficulty  can  be  disposed  of  altogether, 
there    is    no    alternative.       Now    in    such 

I    2 
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emergency,  negative  talent  is  worthless. 
Actual  active  intelligence  is  alone  of  any 
value.  Stephen  Oldfield's  talents  were 
certainly  of  a  negative  order  ;  and  therefore 
impotent  in  the  present  emergency.  In 
his  criticisms  of  the  acts  of  others  he  found 
a  solution  of  a  difficulty  never  far  to  seek. 
But  no  awkward  difficulty  would  insist 
upon  presenting  itself  and  stop  the  pro- 
posed action  in  such  case.  In  this  matter, 
however,  his  schemes  seemed  blocked  by 
some  disagreeable  matter  interfering  there- 
with, cropping  up,  whichever  way  he  turned. 
He  who  was  great  at  criticism  found  action 
impossible.  It  was  very  horrible  to  be 
fettered.  He  w^as  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  a  mesh  woven  around  him  :  which  he  had 
neither  strength  to  break ;  nor  cunning 
enough  to  get  out  of.  At  first,  when  diffi- 
culties about  the  bank  loomed  up,  he 
determined  to  sell  his  sliares  and  get  rid 
of  the  thing.  This  was  a  clear  road  out 
of  the  difficulty.  But  when  he  started  to 
carry  out  his  design  he  found  that  a  pur- 
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chaser  was  not  so  easily  acquired ;  and, 
worse,  that  the  responsibility  of  ownership 
clings  for  some  time  to  the  whilome  owner. 
He  might  sell  the  shares,  though  that  did 
not  seem  very  feasible ;  but  he  was  liable 
for  some  time  after  the  actual  ownership 
had  ceased.  If  such  responsibility  still 
attached  to  him  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
on  to  them,  and  look  after  matters  himself. 
So  he  gave  that  hope  up.  He  had  taken 
the  shares  for  better,  or  worse ;  and  no 
divorce  from  them  was  possible.  It  was 
like  ill-fated  matrimony.  At  the  beginning 
the  mate  is  a  treasure ;  but  as  time  wings 
on  the  once  coveted  object  becomes  one 
of  deep  aversion.  How  lucky  he  thought 
himself  at  one  time  in  being  admitted  to 
a  share  of  the  blessings  of  the  bank  !  Now 
the  bliss  had  turned  to  woe.  It  was  very 
hard,  he  felt. 

How  far  Stephen  Oldfield  felt  himself  a 
fool  may  be  questioned.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  himself  from  that 
point  of  view.    In  fact  he  knew,  was  certain, 
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perfectly  certain  and  satisfied,  that  he  was 
not  a  fool.  Was  lie  not  always  pointed  to 
as  a  most  prudent  person,  remarkable  for 
his  years  ?  Did.  not  his  brother-magistrates, 
his  seniors,  listen  attentively  to  him,  and 
exhibit  deference  to  his  opinion  ?  Most 
certainly  they  did  :  as  they  would  to  any- 
body else,  who  had  the  last  vote, — often, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  casting 
vote.  It  was  a  very  material  matter,  the 
vote, — not  the  voter!  But  self-satisfaction  is 
a  quality  which  is  rarely  hypercritical.  Mr. 
Oldfield  did  not  blame  himself  for  having 
put  out  his  foot  too  far  to  readily  get  it 
back :  for  having  been  incautious,  or  im- 
prudent. Waddington  and  Mortlake  were 
men  who  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
When  they  offered  to  share  a  prize  with 
him  :  a  perfectly  safe  thing  :  why,  he  had 
accepted  the  gilded  plum !  What  could 
have  made  Waddington  mistaken, — if  mis- 
taken he  was, — about  the  value  of  the 
security  on  which  that  advance  had  ori- 
ginally  been   made  ?     His   intellect    could 
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propound  no  solution.  It  was  a  hugely 
disagreeable  state  to  be  in,  he  knew  that. 
Yet  even  he  could  see  no  way  out !  A  sense 
of  helplessness  pervaded  him:  a  feeling 
especially  distasteful  to  him. 

A  day  or  two  went  over  without  any 
intimation  that  the  bank  had  succeeded  in 
finding  some  other  bank  which  would  take 
the  security  off  their  hands ;  and  the 
Wybrow  shareholders  had  each  their  own 
thouorhts.  There  was  an  air  of  uneasiness 
about  the  premises  which  was  oppressive 
to  those  occupying  them  :  and  this  seemed 
to  communicate  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
town.  How  things  leak  out  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  say ;  but  bad  news  always  find 
an  underground  passage  somehow.  Events 
are  known  throughout  the  bazaars  of  India 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  known  to  the 
Authorities  themselves ;  sometimes  indeed 
it  would  seem  before  the  latter  know  of 
them.  So  it  is  elsewhere  :  news,  especially 
bad  news,  seem  to .  permeate  the  air.  And 
a  feeling  seemed  to  grow  up  insidiously  at 
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Wybrow  that  sometliing  was  wrong  at  the 
bank :    though   what   that   something   was 
no  one  was  prepared  to  say.     With  such  a 
feeling  abroad,  sprang  up  the  desire  to  with- 
draw  their   deposits,  to    make   themselves 
sure,  upon  the  part  of  the  more  timorous 
and  apprehensive.     But  then  to  do  this  was 
to    show   distrust   where    some    important 
personages  were  concerned ;    and  that,  too, 
was  difficult  for  persons  of  a  timorous  dis- 
position.    A  state  of  tension  was  thus  set 
up,  fed  by  rumours  and  fanned  by  fears; 
a  state  eminently  calculated  to  end  in  panic. 
Stephen    Oldfield    communed    with    his 
own  thoughts  ;  and  did  not  find  them  either 
lively,  or  pleasant  companions.     He  did  not 
take  his  sister  into  his  confidence  further 
than  to  say  : 

"  Maria,  I  am  afraid  we  are  having 
some  trouble  at  the  bank."  She  instinct- 
ively thought  of  Mr.  Mortlake's  loss,  which 
had  become  known  to  the  outside  world. 

'  But  Mr.  Mortlake's  loss  will  not  afi'ect 
the  bank,  Stephen,  will  it  ? ' 
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'  Not  directly,  my  dear.  But  in  these 
times  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  end  of  thiDss 
always.' 

No  more  accurate  statement  could  have 
been  made ;  and  the  words  represented 
Stephen  Oldfield's  mental  position  precisely. 
And  this  Wybrow  Bank  affair  was  one  of 
those  things  whose  condition  was  shrouded 
in  mystery — mystery  which  he,  at  least, 
could  not  penetrate  ;  however  much  he  gave 
his  mind  to  the  topic. 

If  there  came  a  difficulty,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  pay  up  the  whole  of  the 
shares ;  and,  then,  would  fully  paid-up 
shares  meet  the  emergency  ?  It  was  im- 
possible to  say.  The  whole  of  his  estate 
could  not  carry  more  than  the  mortgage 
which  would  thus  be  entailed,  if  such  a 
result  came  about.  He  would  be  a  Squire 
in  name  only ;  a  veritable  Lackland,  possess- 
ing the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

This  was  a  dreadful  prospect ;  something 
which  he  never  dreamt  of  when  entering 
into  the   banking  business.     He  began  to 
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wonder  however  he  had  been  drawn  into 
the  thing ;  forgetting,  in  his  then  state  of 
mind,  the  delight  he  experienced  at  being- 
able   to  get  into  it  when  the  opportunity 
offered.       But    a    more    horrible    thought 
entered  into  his  mind.     Suppose  the  fully 
paid  shares  should  not  meet  the  demands 
upon  the    bank, — what   then  ?     There  was 
unlimited   liability :    he   was    in   this    case 
liable  to  the  extent  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed— to  the  suit  he  stood  in.     It  might 
not  be  enough  to  be  prepared  to  let  Orton 
Hall ;   to   live    on    nothing,  practically,  in 
order   to   be   able    to    keep   the   property 
together,  and  possibly  some   day   be   able 
to  clear  off  some  of  the  mortgage  on  it. 
This  was  trying  enough  in  all  conscience 
to  a  man  bred  and  brought  up  a  squire. 
But  it  might  be  that  he  would  be  stript 
of  everything ;  and  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  reality,  a  beggar.    That 
was  a  terrible  prospect.     To  stand  well  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  to  Stephen 
Oldfield  what  standing  in  the  sight  of  his 
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Maker  is  to  a  man  of  stronger  mould  and 
firmer  convictions.  To  lose  the  world's 
good  opinion  was  to  liim  the  severest  ordeal 
of  all.  To  be  pitied — that  was  very  hard 
to  bear !  To  be  held  a  fool,  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing — that  was  intoler- 
able !  And  yet  it  might  happen  that  his 
conduct  might  come  to  be  a  topic  of  con- 
versation, discussed  by  the  commonest  per- 
sons, and  judged  by  the  meanest  intellects. 
He  had  elected  to  be  a  prosperous,  far- 
seeing  person  ;  and  how^  were  his  aspirations 
to  end  ?  Euin  and  disaster  the  reward 
of  all  his  thought,  his  plans,  his  scheming. 
Was  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Was  he 
simply  impotent,  powerless,  incapable  of 
doing  anything  to  avert  the  ruin  which 
hung  impending  over  him  ? 

Some  long,  weary,  leaden-footed  days 
wore  on ;  suspense  was  almost  more  trying 
than  the  worst.  Would  the  worst  come  ? 
Another  meeting  was  held  at  the  bank  ;  and 
it  seemed  that  the  security  would  not  be 
accepted  by  any  bankers  to  which  it  had 
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been  offered.  It  represented  a  large  sum  ; 
an  overwhelming  sum  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  bank.  Could  they  tide  on  by  a 
violent  effort ;  or  must  the  bank  close  ? 
The  three  landed  shareholders  looked  each 
other  in  the  face,  but  said  no  word.  Mr. 
Waddington  seemed  to  bear  the  matter 
more  buoyantly.  (Perhaps  the  real  value 
of  the  security  was  not  such  a  surprise 
to  him.)  He  seemed  saDguine  that  some- 
thing could  be  done.  Mr.  Mortlake  looked 
grave.  These  two  had  businesses  by  which 
they  could  live  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst ;  they  could  not  be  so  completely 
ruined  as  the  other  three.  They  had  some- 
thin  op  at  least  to  sustain  them.  There  are 
depths, — and  lower  depths. 

It  was  quite  clear  from  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  position  of  the  bank,  that 
its  affairs  were  desperate.  A  local  bank 
failure  was  no  unwonted  episode  of  that 
time ;  but  this  fact  carried  no  consolation 
with  it  to  the  five  men  who  sat  in  the 
Wybrow  Bank  parlour.     The  joyous  meet- 
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ings  of  the  past  were  lost  in  the  instant, 
present  sense  of  misery.  Whether  to  give 
up  at  once,  or  stagger  on,  was  the  question. 
And  it  was  decided, — and  the  only  thing 
that  was  decided  upon, — not  to  take  the 
final  step  that  day  at  least.  The  deposit- 
ors must  be  paid  so  long  as  the  estate 
of  one  shareholder  could  furnish  a  penny. 
Whether  they  got  their  money  at  once, 
or  after  some  delay  in  realizing  the  estate, 
was  but  a  matter  of  time — to  the  depositors, 
that  is ;  not  to  the  shareholders.  They 
parted  in  gloom.  The  April  promise  had 
ended  in  grim,  chill  disaster. 

Stephen  Oldfield  drove  home  behind  his 
red  roan  horses  for  the  last  time  a  squire, 
he  felt.  Yet  what  little  shreds  of  dignity, 
with  tags  of  position,  remained  he  clung 
to  desperately — he  had  little  else  to  cling 
to  !  All  his  visions  had  passed  away.  The 
hope  of  being  one  day  pricked  for  Sheriflf 
had  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it. 
Dark  gloomy  disaster  lay  before  him,  like 
a  black,  fathomless,  boundless  ocean,  whose 
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other  shore  was  hidden  from  view.  What 
was  the  other  shore  beyond  ?  He  could 
not  tell.  The  completeness  of  his  ruin 
seemed  to  overwhelm  the  little  man  as  he 
sat  back  in  the  corner  of  his  carriao^e.  His 
prim  neatness  of  appearance  was  still  there  ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  proper  figure  w^as 
altered.     It  was  that  of  a  broken  man. 

When  he  got  out  his  footman  was  awk- 
ward ;  and  the  irritable  Squire, — the  strain 
upon  him  being  more  than  he  could  bear, 
— admonished  him  with  an  asperity  which 
surprised  the  man  :  for  Squire  Oldfield  was 
all  urbanity  to  his  dependents. 

*  I  sha'n't  want  you  much  longer,'  he 
said. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  meaning  of  this 
was  more  clear  to  the  discomfited  foot- 
man. It  was  known  that  Wybrow  Bank 
had  closed,  insolvent ;  and  that  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  had  fled,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  but  it  was  believed  he 
was  utterly  bankrupt, — penniless. 

The  Bank  failure  had  merely  been  the 
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last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
He  had  been  speculating,  and  lost ;  and 
then  tried  blindly  to  retrieve  himself,  and 
lost  again.  His  mills  and  property  had 
been  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  for  some 
time.  He  had  practically  no  assets  to 
meet  his  liabilities ;  nothing  to  meet  his 
share  of  the  bank- debts.  This  meant 
absolute  ruin  for  the  other  shareholders. 

Stephen  Oldfield  realized  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  beggar,  utterly  penniless,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  from  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  said  to  himself ! 
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CHAPTEK  YI. 

A    SUDDEN    BLIGHT. 

Who  that  lias  possessed  a  plot  of  garden- 
ground,  and  taken  an  interest  in  its  culti- 
vation, does  not  know,  in  anticipation  at 
least,  the  effects  of  a  sharp  night  of  frost  ? 
The  frozen  dew  nips  the  budding  shoots ; 
and  if  the  garden  be  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  the  thawing  of  the  rime 
is  followed  by  their  destruction.  In  the 
potato-beds  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  black  and  dead.  The  result  is  a  sudden 
blight.  After  a  time,  if  the  season  is  pro- 
pitious, a  second  growth  follows,  and  per- 
haps the  effects  of  the  frost  are  forgotten 
in  time. 

Edith  Wharton  and  George  Ashworth 
were  soon  to  realize   the  blight  to  which 
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the  ejBfects  of  ta  sharp  frosty  night  are  ana- 
logous. They  corresponded, — certainly  not 
as  lovers  do  now  with  all  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Postmaster- General's  admir- 
able arrangements,  two  posts  daily,  with 
the  telegraph  when  desired,  —  by  letters 
twice  a  week ;  but  these  were  the  well- 
known  letters  of  a  pre-penny-postal  epoch. 

Letters  then  were  serious,  thouo-htful 
compositions  ;  not  the  scrap  hastily  written, 
poorly  expressed,  and  betraying  a  most 
restricted  vocabulary  (indicating  a  poverty 
of  expression  which  is  simply  nationally 
disgraceful),  such  as  they  have  now  too 
largely  become.  Whether  this  decay  in 
the  art  of  letter- writing  is  due  to  the  inno- 
vation brought  out  by  Rowland  Hill,  or 
not,  is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  for  a  de- 
bating society,  than  calling  for  a  verdict 
here.  The  bulky  epistle  was  carefully 
folded  and  sealed,  after  the  sheet  was 
closed — in  a  time  when  envelopes  had  not 
as  yeb  come  into  being. 

The   large  quarto   sheet   was   folded   up, 
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sealed,  directed,  and  carried  on  it,  in  indelible 
characters,  the  stamp  of  the  post-office ; 
which  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  putting 
its  date  out  of  question.  But  on  January 
10,  1840,  the  present  penny  stamp  came 
into  existence.  A  black  stamp  on  a  white 
ground ;  but  precisely  the  same  '  Queen's 
head,' — as  the  stamp  for  long  was  termed, 
— as  is  found  now.  From  the  preceding 
July,  a  twopenny  stamp  had  been  paving 
the  way  to  this  great  social  reform.  The 
postal  arrangements  had  been  undergoing 
a  considerable  modification  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  their 
numbers. 

At  last,  after  many  genuine  doubts  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  by  those 
in  authority,  the  '  penny  post '  was  carried  ; 
and  a  great  boon  it  was  found  to  be.  At 
Thirlmere  Lodge  the  new  stamp  and  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence 
consequent  thereupon,  had  made  it  a  most 
important  event. 
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*  We  live  in  times  of  changes.  Old- 
fashioned  folks,  like  myself,  feel  doubtful 
about  all  this  change.  People  seem  getting 
dissatisfied  with  everything  that  has  been. 
I  hope  it  will  all  turn  out  well.  But  I  feel 
doubts  at  times,'  said  old  Lady  Barbara, 
her  white  head  nodding,  and  her  tones 
telling  of  age.  She  scarcely  looked  like  a 
trustworthy  prophetess.  The  kindly  simple 
old  soul  had  an  old-world  dread  of  the 
unknown. 

'  It  is  very  nice  to  find  that  letter-writing 
is  not  so  expensive  as  it  was,'  replied  Miss 
Wharton. 

'  Yes ;  when  people  decide  to  marry  on 
small  means,  I  suppose  they  must  look  to 
the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  side  of 
every  subject.  That  is  the  result  of  marry- 
ing a  poor  man.' 

'But  the  Queen  is  doing  the  same  thing  ! 
George  has  a  better  income  than  Prince 
Albert  has,  Lady  Barbara.'  This  was  an 
awkward  poser  for  the  old  lady,  blocking 
the  further  progress  of  the  conversation  in 
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that  direction.     The  Lady  Barbara  went  off 
hastily  on  a  side  issue. 

*  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  she  is  married  and  settled.  There  was 
no  certainty  about  the  court  while  she  was 
single.' 

'  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Lady  Barbara  ? ' 
asked  her  companion  eagerly. 

'  Well,  I  mean  that  when  the  Queen  is 
married,  and  has  a  husband  of  her  own, 
the  court  will  be  more  composed.' 

'  You  are  quite  enigmatical  this  morning,' 
rejoined  her  companion.  '  T  cannot  tell 
to  what  you  allude.'  The  fact  was  the  old 
lady  was  so  suddenly  pulled  up,  when 
intending  to  read  a  homily  on  the  question- 
able advantages  of  Cupid  not  ascertaining 
whether  his  victims  have  a  balance  at  his 
banker's  or  not  before  shooting  his  arrows, 
that  her  faculties  were  seriously  shaken, 
and  she  did  not  recover  herself  readily. 

'Dear  me,  1  suppose  I  am  going  dotard.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  dear  Lady  Barbara  ; 
it   is   my    stupidity.      I    am    afraid    I    am 
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rather    stupid    this    morning,'    Edith    said 
soothingly. 

'  I  am  getting  an  old  woman,  I  know. 
But  it  is  well  the  Queen  is  married ;  it 
prevents  scandals  at  court  anyhow.'  Edith 
listened  in  amazement ;  not  a  breath  of 
scandal  had  she  ever  heard  of  the  young 
Queen. 

'  But  there. never  have  been  any  scandals, 
Lady  Barbara.' 

'  Not  about  the  Queen,  my  dear ;  but 
about  the  court  It  was  very  sad,  you 
know.  And  a  young  unmarried  Queen  at 
the  head  of  it.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
did  her  best.  That  is  well-known.'  Edith 
Wharton  listened  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  old  lady's 
allusions. 

'  You  have  heard  about  that  sad  affair  of 
the  late  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  my  dear  ? ' 

Edith  had  not :  for  her  uncle  never 
mentioned  the  matter  in  her  presence,  and 
her  brother  had  put  away  '  The  Spectator ' 
that  week   when    a    letter    on   the   subject 
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appeared,  in  order  that  his  sister  might  not 
see  it.  She  therefore  had  no  idea  what  the 
old  lady  was  going  to  say. 

'  No,  I  have  not.  AVhat  about  her  ? '  was 
the  reply. 

'  It  is  a  very  sad  affair.  I  never  had  so 
much  faith  in  Sir  James  Clark  after  that. 
The  Lady  Flora  was  one  of  the  Queen's 
ladies-in-waiting,  you  know ;  only  she  was 
attached  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  She  was 
not  very  well,  and  some  of  the  ladies  said 
ill-natured  things  about  her.  Ladies  will 
talk,  you  know,  Edith,  at  court  just  as  else- 
where. It  was  rumoured  that  she  was 
privately  married ;  or  ought  to  have  been, 
you  know.  It  was  very  unkind.  They 
never  consulted  the  Duchess  of  Kent :  and 
when  she  came  to  know  about  it  she  was 
very  angry  indeed ;  very  angry.'  Miss 
Wharton  began  to  feel  that  this  really 
Avas  a  curious  subject  for  conversation 
betwixt  two  single  ladies ;  but  what  could 
she  do  ?  She  had  asked  Lady  Barbara  to 
tell   her.     And  the   old   spinster   had   un- 
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hesitatingly  complied  with  her  request.  So 
she  sat  quietly  and  said  nothing.  '  There 
were  two  ladies — T  will  not  mention  names 
now,  for  it  was  nothing  to  their  credit — who 
gained  the  Queen's  ear,  and  poisoned  her 
mind ;  so  she  sent  an  abrupt  message  to 
the  poor  lady.  Sir  James  Clark  ought  to 
have  acted  more  prudently,  I  think.  Well, 
it  caused  a  grave  scandal ;  which  was 
specially  objectionable  with  a  girl -Que  en. 
They  ought  to  have  been  so  particular  in 
that  case.  But  they  were  not,  I  think 
the  ladies  prevailed  over  him :  but,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed.  Then  poor 
Lady  Flora  grew  worse,  and  died.  And 
then  the  public  mind  was  so  excited,  an 
examination  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
her  liver  was  greatly  enlarged.  That  was 
all  the  occasion  for  the  scandal.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  mioiit  well  be  ano'rv. 
But  I  think  Sir  James  Clark  a  weak  man 
to  have  done  as  he  did.'  The  Lady  Barbara 
was  very  sceptical  about  the  then  fashion- 
able baronet ;    whose   indiscretion   brought 
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on  him  the  severe  censure  of  though tful, 
prudent  jDersons.  Though  it  cannot  be 
averred  that  the  Lady  Barbara  belonged  to 
either  class  on  that  particular  morning  at 
least.  'Then  her  family,  who  had  been 
very  much  hurt,  took  the  opportunity  of 
clearing  her  character  ;  and  they  did  so  in 
the  press.  But  it  was  very  hard  upon 
them  to  have  to  drag  such  family  matters 
into  the  newspapers.  I  am  glad  there  is 
no    likelihood   ot*   such   a  thing  happening 
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'  I  sincerely  trust  not/  was  the  grave 
reply  of  her  companion.  '  It  is  a  horrible 
story,  Lady  Barbara.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
true.'  Edith  Wharton,  as  a  right-minded 
young  woman,  felt  keenly  the  whole 
national  indignity  of  such  an  episode  at 
the  court  of  a  girl  -  Queen  of  England. 
'  What  a  disgraceful  thing  of  those  two 
older  ladies !  Is  it  publicly  known  who 
they  are  V 

'  Perfectly  so.  The  whole  story  is  not 
only  true ;    but  it  is  no  secret.* 
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'  Then  I  tliink  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
could  not  have  been  flogged  at  the  tail  of 
the  hangman's  cart ;  like  'iitus  Oates  and 
other  infamous  villains  were  in  the  old 
days.  They  richly  deserved  such  a  punish- 
ment ! ' 

'  But  they  were  ladies  of  high  position  at 
court,  my  dear  ! ' 

'  The  more  shame  for  them  then ;  for 
tbey  might  have  known  better.  If  they 
had  been  ordinary  women  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough.  But  for  ladies  of  high 
position  at  court,  I  think  it  infinitely  more 
disgraceful ! ' 

Old  Lady  Barbara  listened.  This  made 
still  more  clear  the  difference  with  which 
she  and  her  young  kinswoman  often  looked 
at  the  same  thing.  She  felt  that  ladies  at 
court  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  common 
mortals.  Yet  Edith  evidently  regarded 
their  position  as  an  aggravation  of  their 
offence.  She  wished  she  had  not  said  any- 
thing about  the  subject ;  a  conclusion 
which  it  mio'ht  have  been  well  for  her  to 
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have  arrived  at  before,  instead  of  merely 
after  her  recital.  While  as  to  Edith,  she 
thrilled  with  indignation  to  think  that  such 
an  incident  had  occurred  at  the  court  of  a 
girl-Queen  ;  and  that  the  whole  scandal  was 
as  unwarrantable  as  it  was  baseless.  Her 
speech  but  faintly  represented  what  she 
felt  on  the  matter. 

The  Lady  Barbara  was  very  fond  of  court 
news,  and  court  gossip  ;  and  especially  any- 
thing that  tended  to  demonstrate  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court.  This  of  course  w^as 
most  natural,  though  it  occasioned  her 
visitor  some  amusement  at  times.  She  had 
written  Mrs.  Pryor  some  account  of  the 
royal  wedding,  supplementing  the  details 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  one 
matter  the  old  lady  w^as  very  anxious 
should  be  prominently  brought  forward  in 
the  letter,  and  that  was  this — viz.  that  the 
Queen's  wedding-dress  bore  upon  it  one 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Honiton  lace. 
The  female  reader  can  make  a  note  of  this  ; 
a  matter  which  would  greatly  gratify  the  late 
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Lady  Barbara  Saville,  if  she  were  ^  worthy 
to  know.' 

Edith  Wharton  waited  anxiously  for  the 
postman  one  morning ;  and  when  he  came 
bringing  the  expected  missive,  she  retired 
with  it  to  her  own  apartment.  George 
Ashworth  had  given  her  to  understand  that 
his  father,  the  old  clergyman,  farmed  his 
own  glebe  ;  and  by  so  doing  had  added  con- 
siderably to  his  income,  and  been  thus 
enabled  to  start  his  children  in  the  world. 
Further,  that  the  late  bad  harvests  had  told 
seriously  upon  the  old  gentleman's  finances ; 
and  that  he  had  had  to  raise  some  money, 
for  which  his  son  had  become  bond  for 
him.  This  he  had  made  Edith  thoroughly 
understand  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty 
towards  her ;  pointing  out  how  if  things 
went  further  wrong,  instead  of  improving? 
this  might  come  to  affect  themselves  ;  as  he 
could  not  marry  with  a  load  of  debt  on  him. 
Edith  had  approved  of  his  conduct  as  being 
right  and  proper,  and  such  being  the  case,  if 
things  went  wrong  they  must  abide  by  the 
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facts,  and  wait ;  and  dismissed  the  matter. 
Geome  Ash  worth  admired  her  for  so  lookinof 
at  the  subject ;  but  had  qualms  of  conscience 
as  to  how  far  the  enga2:ement  could  be 
allowed  to  stand,  if  misfortune  should  over- 
take his  father  and  him.  In  his  last  letter 
he  had  expressed  his  fear  that  things  were 
going  wrong  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  Edith 
with  natural  anxiety  awaited  eagerly  the 
arrival  of  his  next  letter.  When  she 
opened  it,  she  read  as  follows  : 

•'  My  dearest  Edith, 

'  T  fear  this  letter  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading  for  you,  for  I  can  tell  you 
it  is  a  difficult  letter  to  write ;  but  I  know 
you,  and  will  put  the  matter  plainly  before 
yourself.  You  know  how  my  father  worked 
hard  farming  his  glebe  as  well  as  looking 
to  his  parish,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  more 
for  his  family ;  how  I  got  the  benefit  of 
this ;  and  how  I,  in  turn,  when  difficulties 
overtook  him,  became  bond  for  him  for  a 
sum  of  money.  I  told  you  that  if  things, 
instead  of  improving,  went  further  wrong, 
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I  must  pay  the  money  ;  and  that  while 
this  remained  unpaid  our  marriage  would 
have  to  wait.  You,  like  the  brave  girl  you 
are,  at  once  accepted  the  situation ;  and 
deciding  to  wait,  would  not  discuss  the 
matter  further. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  stroke  has  come. 
Another  bad  harvest  has  dispelled  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  improve  his 
position.  He  is  unable  to  pay  the  sum 
for  which  I  am  his  bond ;  and,  of  course, 
I  must.  I  can  see  no  prospect  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  of  my  being  able 
to  pay  off  principal,  and  interest,  under 
three  years ;  even  while  practising  the 
utmost  economy.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
ordeal,  or  mistrusting  the  utility  of  the 
lesson  it  will  teach  me  ;  but  I  must  start 
with  my  hands  free.'  (Here  Edith  started 
as  she  read.)  '  By  this  I  mean  I  must 
stand  alone.  This  seems  a  harsh  thing  to 
say ;  but  I  cannot  allow  our  engagement 
to  continue  under  the  circumstances.  Your 
uncle  did  not  approve  of  your  engagement, 
and  objected  to  my  position  as  being 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Whartoiis  ;  and  look- 
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ing  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view  he 
was  right.  Now  that  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  marry  (for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to  practically),  your  uncle  will 
naturally  raise  further  objections ;  and 
these  objections  will  be  valid.  You  will, 
I  am  sure,  see  the  necessity  of  my  taking 
this  step ;  and  though  in  your  gener- 
osity of  disposition  you  will  decline  to  agree 
to  it,  I  must  ask  you  to  see  the  matter  in 
my  light.'  (Here  Edith  felt  a  lump  in  her 
throat  which  was  rarely  there.)  '  You 
must  not  think  that  in  making  this  request 
I  am  not  fully  sensible  of  the  great  store 
I  place  in  your  affection.  This  request  is 
the  measure  of  my  love ;  not  the  evidence 
of  its  being:  wantinof.  I  cannot  in  common 
fairness  ask  you  to  remain  bound  to  a  man 
who,  for  three  years  at  the  least  estimate, 
cannot  be  in  a  position  to  marry.  To  do 
that  would  be  to  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  your  affection  :  and  that  I  cannot  do. 
If  we  should  meet  again  after  I  am  once 
more  in  a  position  to  ask  your  hand, 
then  our  enofas^ement  mio;ht  be  renewed  : 
but  at  present  it  had  better,  indeed  must, 
cease.     It   is    a    hm   wrench :    but    I   must 
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for    the    last    time,    possibly,    sign    myself, 
with  unwaverino:  love, 

'  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

'  Geoege  Ashworth.' 


Edith  sat  with  the  letter  in  her  hand  ; 
while  thoughts  of  all  and  every  kind  went 
madly  rushing  through  her  mind.  To  have 
her  engagement  broken  off  thus  abruptly 
was  a  great  shock  to  her.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Did  George  Ashworth  think  she 
could  not  wait  three  years  ?  He  little  knew 
her !  It  was  not  fair  and  just  to  her.  AYhat 
did  she  care  about  waiting  ?  It  was  a  right 
and  proper  thing  that  he  should  do  some- 
thing for  his  father  in  return  for  what 
his  father  did  for  him.  The  step  had  her 
sanction.  She  had  said  they  would  wait. 
Why  should  he  think  it  necessary  to  release 
her  from  the  engagement  ?  She  wished  for 
no  release.  Then  came  surging  up  one  of 
those  devilish  suggestions  which  are  always 
ready  to  thrust  themselves  forward  when 
the  judgment  is  shaken  by  emotion ;   and 
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which,  once  adopted,  are  so  difficult  to  eject 
from  their  tenure.  Did  he  wish  to  be  free  ? 
Was  that  the  reason  he  wished  the  engage- 
ment broken  off?  Was  it  that  he  might  be 
free  ;  and  perhaps  marry  some  one  who  was 
in  the  actual  possession  of  money  ?  Surely 
that  was  not  his  real  purpose  ! 

Edith  Wharton  in  her  ordinary  moods 
would  have  rejected  such  a  suspicion  at 
once,  as  unworthy  of  herself  as  well  as  of 
her  lover.  But  she  was  utterly  shaken  to 
her  mental  foundations  ;  and  was  swayed  by 
her  different  feelings  like  a  reed  in  the 
w^ind.  Her  natural  strength  of  character 
yielded  to  the  emotional  storm  for  a 
moment,  and  she  exclaimed : 

'  That  is  all  a  woman's  love  is  worth — a 
fair-weather  article,  to  be  put  aside  when 
a  storm  blows  !  Because  a  difficulty  arises, 
the  enorag-ement  must  be  broken  off!  And 
for  my  sake  too !  That  is  a  precious 
pretext !  Women  are  always  to  be  utilized  \ 
played  fast  and  loose  with,  to  be  the  sport 
of  circumstances.     But  I  will  not !  ' 
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Here  she  felt  slie  must  break  down ;  and 
did  the  wisest,  the  most  natural,  and  there- 
fore the  very  best  tiling  a  woman  couid 
do  under  the  circumstances,  viz. — had  a 
good  cry. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  a  woman  to 
cry.  It  is  heroic  to  resist  the  inclination  : 
not  to  give  way  !  Perhaps  it  may  be.  No 
woman  with  self-respect  would  weep  over  a 
trivial  matter ;  but  not  to  cry  at  grave 
times  is  refusing  to  accept  the  plan  Provi- 
dence has  provided — to  be  wiser  than  Nature  t 
So  women  with  a  false  pride  decline  to  adopt 
Nature's  provision,  and  so  steel  their  hearts 
with  dry  eyes ;  but  such  attitude  is  often 
nothing  but  utter  folly.  As  the  tears  flow 
Nature  reasserts  herself,  and  the  thoughts 
flow  into  ordinary  healthy  and  normal 
channels.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
a  truer  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  good  cry 
will  obtain  in  the  future.  Stony-eyed 
misery  is  a  terrible  thing  !  It  is  rarely  just 
in  its  mental  operations  :  often  wholly  and 
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utterly  unjust.  And  then  its  impress 
remains ;  carrying  with  it  its  consequences 
— often  far-reaching. 

So  she  cried,  and  the  tears  fell  fast.  She 
felt  ashamed  of  herself;  blamed  herself  for 
her  weakness ;  felt  thanliful  she  was  alone  ; 
that  no  human  eye  could  see  her  in  her 
hour  of  weakness.  But  somehow  she  felt 
her  thoughts  getting  clearer.  The  horrible 
suspicions  that  had  seized  her  melted  away, 
dissolved  in  her  tears.  She  came  into  her 
right  mind,  and  thanked  God  for  it.  An 
hour  after  the  break- down  she  felt  once  more 
calm  and  equable  ;  and  looked  back  upon 
her  suspicion  as  a  species  of  temporary 
insanity. 

But  she  felt  as  if  this  emotional  storm 
had  shaken  her,  and  that  she  was  still 
unstrung.  She  w^ould  not  answer  the  letter 
at  once ;  she  would  sleep  on  it,  or  at  least 
would  allow  a  night  to  elapse.  It  was  no 
use  to  take  Lady  Barbara  into  her  confid- 
ence ;  she  could  get  no  helpful  counsel  from 
her ;    probably    only    a    lecture    upon    the 
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imperative  necessity  of  breaking  off  the 
engagement  under  the  circumstances ;  as 
certainly  ordinary  engagements  would  be 
terminated  when  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  incapacitated  from  marrying. 
But  she  felt  that  their  engagement  w^as  not 
of  that  character ;  but  something  approaching 
the  German  engagement — almost  as  sacred 
as  marriage  itself. 

She  took  a  turn  down  the  meadows 
looking  towards  Harrow,  the  pale  wintry 
sunlight  soothing  her  agreeably.  The 
evidences  of  emotion  passed  away  from  her 
features  ;  and  before  she  returned  her  face 
wore  its  wonted  calm,  and  slightly  haughty 
expression.  She  went  over  the  whole 
subject  carefully,  concluding  : 

'  Well,  I  cannot  see  how  George  could 
have  acted  otherwise  ;  being  the  manly 
fellow  he  is.  "  True  love  never  did  run 
smooth,"  says  the  old  adage ;  and  I  suppose 
we  are  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Why  should  we  ?  True  love  can  stand  a 
strain    under  which    its    counterfeit  would 
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give  way.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  stand  the 
test ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  myself.' 

So  she  came  in,  and  met  the  Lady  Barbara 
as  if  nothing  unwonted  had  occurred  ;  and 
bore  herself  as  other  brave  women  do, — who 
often  under  heavy  hearts  carry  an  outward 
air  of  calm. 

She  slept  little  that  night ;  not  that  her 
mind  was  at  unrest,  for  her  mind  was  made 
up ;  but  it  was  as  the  seething  of  the  sea 
after  a  storm — it  takes  the  waters  some 
time  to  settle.  Next  morning  she  sat  down 
to  her  desk,  and  made  answer  to  her  lover 
as  follows  : — 

'  My  Dearest  George, 

*  Your  letters  are  always  welcome  ; 
and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's 
misfortune.  But  even  that  cloud  has  its 
silver  lining ;  for  it  shows  me  my  own 
George  in  his  true  light,  ready  to  share 
his  father's  burden.  And  because  this  will 
make  him  poor  for  a  year  or  two  he  wishes 
his  engagement    broken !     At    first    I    was 
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stupid,  and  felt  all  sorts  of  unworthy  sus- 
picions and  misgivings  about  this ;  until 
I  had  a  good  cry,  which  cleared  my  mind, 
and  swept  all  these  nasty  cobwebs  away. 
Now  I  see  the  thing  quite  clearly,  without 
any  broken  light  over  it,  distorting  it  out 
of  form.  You  feel,  from  your  point  of  view, 
that  because  you  are  prevented  from  being 
able  to  marry  for  a  time,  I  ought  to  be  free. 
Quite  proper !  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  could  be  the  good  of  this  to  me  ? 
I — at  least  I  hope  so — am  not  going  to 
spend  the  interval  in  looking  about  to  see 
if  some  other  man,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
marry,  will  take  pity  upon  me  ;  and  ask  me 
to  be  his  wife.  I  do  not  think,  if  free, 
I  should  look  about  for  another  image  to 
put  up  in  a  vacant  niche  of  my  affections ; 
and  take  you  down  to  make  way  for  him. 
That  is  scarcely  a  flattering  view  to  take 
of  me,  I  must  say.  And  just  when  you, 
showing  another  instance  of  the  nobility 
of  your  character,  and  going  to  be  poor, 
and  need  some  loving  affection  to  lean 
on — as  you  men  do,  and  it  is  no  use  your 
denying  it — I  am  to  stand  coldly  aloof; 
until     you    have    got    through     all     your 
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difficulties,  and  all  is  pleasant  and  prosperous, 
when  I  am  to  warm  to  you  again.  That 
may  be  conventionally  proper  behaviour ; 
but  I  am  not  a  slave  to  conventionality. 
You  offer  me  my  freedom ;  I  refuse  to 
accept  it.  Instead  of  giving  yon  up,  I  am 
all  the  prouder  of  you  for  this.  Is  poverty 
a  vice ;  or  a  crime  ?  Now,  if  you  really 
mean  that  in  the  line  of  conduct  you  have 
marked  out  for  yourself  I  am  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  you — a  millstone  round  your 
neck,  of  which  you  must  be  rid  or  it  will 
sink  you,  I  must  ask  you  to  prove  it  to 
me.  Only,  as  Jack  puts  it,  it  must  be 
evidence  which  would  convince  a  jury ; 
and  in  this  case,  moreover,  the  jury  is 
feminine.  Unless  you  can  adduce  argu- 
ment, do  not  attempt  to  convince ;  I  am 
proof  against  anything  else.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  and  you  know  "  when  a 
woman  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't ; 
and  when  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's 
an  end  on't."  I  won't  give  up  the  engage- 
ment on  my  side. 

'  We  are  getting  on  very  well  here.  The 
Court  gossip,  and  the  Queen's  marriage  are 
the   topics    of    conversation   wherever   we 
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go.  By  the  way,  I  completely  upset  Lady 
Barbara  a  day  or  two  ago ;  she  was  starting 
a  homily  on  the  subject  of  poverty  and 
matrimony, — levelled  at  my  wilful  head  ; 
when  I  pointed  out  that  the  Queen  was 
marrying  a  poor  man.  Poor  old  lady !  it 
so  upset  her  she  lost  her  head,  and  told 
me  some  dreadful  scandal ;  but  I  don't 
think  she  quite  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about,  and  I  hope  it  was  not  true.  I  am 
getting  rather  tired  of  this  do-nothing  life ; 
and  as  the  Chartists  seem  inclined  just  at 
present  to  let  other  folks  live  in  peace, 
I  am  hoping  that  ere  long  it  may  be  safe 
to  allow  me  to  return.  I  want  to  get  back 
into  the  old  groove,  reading  and  house- 
keeping, and  looking  after  the  poor.  This 
aristocratic  life  is  not  exactly  congenial 
to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  the  taint  of  the 
Marston  blood,  as  dear  Uncle  Edward 
thinks,  though  he  is  too  polite  to  call  it 
a  taint  in  our  hearing. 
'  With  ever- waxing  love, 
'  I  remain, 

'  Yours  ever  and  ever, 
'  Edith. 

'P.S.    Was  not   the   water    cold    in   the 
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Weir-pool   about    a   year   ago  ?      Ugh !    it 
makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  it.' 


When  this  letter  reached  George  Ash  worth 
he  read  it  eagerly ;  its  strongly- written 
square  characters,  (the  sort  of  handwriting 
a  lady  like  Edith  Wharton  mostly  writes,) 
coming  out  boldly  to  the  eye.  As  he  came 
to  her  conclusion  not  to  give  up  her  engage- 
ment, the  page  grew  rather  misty,  and  a 
keen  observer  could  have  seen  that  his  eyes 
looked  moist ;  then  he  pressed  his  lips 
firmly  on  the  letter ;  after  that  exclaiming  : 
'This  will  make  the  time  seem  shorter, 
and  the  ordeal  lighter  and  easier  to  bear. 
Jacob  wrought  long  years  for  Kachel ;  and 
Kachel  was  not  to  be  compared  to  Edie. 
I  can  do  no  more  ;  except  put  the  matter 
to  her  brother.  That  I  must  do.'  He 
then  read  the  letter  over  again.  '  Just  as 
might  be  expected.  That  is  rather  severe, 
though,  about  another  image  to  fill  a  vacant 
niche  in  her  affections.  And  yet,  after  all, 
unless  she  does  do  that,  a  girl  might  as  well 
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keep  to  her  engagement  as  break  it.  It  is 
an  affection  a  man  may  be  proud  of.  I  am 
so  glad  my  conduct  meets  with  her  approval. 
The  dear  girl  ! '  Then  he  read  the  rest  of 
the  letter.  *  I  wonder  what  scandal  the 
old  gossip  had  blundered  into/  he  said  to 
himself.  But  the  matter  passed  quickly 
out  of  his  mind.  When  he  read  the  post- 
script, always  an  important  matter  in  a 
lady's  letter,  he  again  kissed  the  letter — 
remember  he  was  still  a  young  man  and 
very  much  in  love,  and  had  just  been 
through  an  anxious  time,  and  his  mind  had 
been  relieved — and  folding  it  up  gently 
with  the  most  solicitous  care,  he  said  to 
himself,  '  A  girl  like  that  is  worth  the  win- 
ning. I  shall  be  under  a  load  of  indebted- 
ness to  that  thin  ice  all  the  days  of  my 
life ! ' 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

CUPID    REASONS. 

George  Ashwoeth  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  John  AVharton,  putting 
the  matter  clearly  before  him.  The  latter's 
opinion  was  to  this  effect :  — 

*  You  have  done  what  a  straightforward, 
honourable  man  ought  to  do ;  you  cannot 
do  anything  more.  My  sister  chooses  to 
take  her  own  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  she  is  mistress  of  the  situation. 
You  must  wait :  that  is  all !  It  is  not 
likely  that  Edie  will  change  her  mind  ;  and 
if  she  does  not  choose  to  abandon  the 
engagement,  she  cannot  well  be  forced  to 
do  so.' 

George  Ashworth  felt  as  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  force  her  to  any  such  end ;  only  he 
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certainly  did  wish  to  behave  as  well  as  he 
knew  how. 

*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  do 
wish  to  act  above-board  in  the  matter.' 

'  That  you  have  done  :  and  should  an}^- 
thing  untoward  come  out  of  this  no  one  can 
level  a  reproach  at  you,  Ash  worth.' 

This  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  two 
parted  on  a  perfect  understanding.  John 
AVharton  was  pleased  at  Ashworth's  acting 
as  he  had  done  ;  and  yet,  all  the  same, 
he  felt  an  inward  satisfaction  in  the  line  his 
sister  had  taken. 

'  Edith  is  not  a  girl  on  the  look-out  for 
somebody  to  marry.  Ashworth  is  the  best 
fellow  I  know  ;  and  I  had  rather  she  waited 
till  he  can  marry  than  that  she  should  have 
given  him  up.  But  I  don't  think  Uncle 
Edward  and  I  will  agree  on  that  point.' 

John  Wharton  had  his  own  love-affair  on 
his  mind  :  and  straightforwardness  and  per- 
fect openness  recommended  themselves  to 
him  all  the  more  for  it.     He  had  a  difficulty 
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hanging  over  him  which  had  exercised  him 
no    little,   and   that   was — how   far    would 
May  Carlyon  go  about  leaving  her  father  ? 
The  old  text  often  came  up  into  his  mind. 
*  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,   and  cling   to  his   wife  ;  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.'     But  then  it  was  not  so 
clear   that  a  woman   should   equally  leave 
father    and   mother   to   give   herself   unre- 
servedly and  with  complete  abandon  to  her 
husband.     And   there   was    a    north-coun- 
try   saying    which    also    often    crossed  his 
thoughts  :     '  My    son   is    my   son    till    he 
takes  him  a  wife  :  but  my  daughter  is  my 
daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.'     And  the 
old  Roman  law  to  boot.     How  far  could  he 
ask  her,  if  she  accepted  him,  to  leave  that 
dear  old   gentleman  to  whom  she  was   so 
fondly  attached.     He  must  see  ! 

The  district  having  become  settled,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Chartists  somewhat  allayed, 
it  was  thought  desirable'^that  Edith  Wharton 
might  return.  The  old  Squire  and  his 
nephew   were    sitting    together    discussing 
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tlie  subject  one  day,  when  the  Squire  sud- 
denly, as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck  him, 
remarked : 

'  What  is  Ash  worth  going  to  do  about 
this  engagement,  Jack  ?  I  hear  that  his 
father  has  come  to  grief,  and  that  his  son 
is  bound  with  him.  He  will  be  in  no 
position  to  marry  for  years.  Certainly  not 
a  Wharton,  now,  I  think  !  ' 

'  He  wrote  to  Edie,  and  wished  the 
engagement  broken  off,'  w^as  the  reply ;  it 
was  a  guarded  answer,  as  John  Wharton 
did  not  wish  to  say  more  on  the  subject 
than  he  could  help. 

'  Well,  that  was  the  right  thing  of  him, 
anyhow,'  said  the  Squire ;  evidently  glad 
to  hear  that  things  were  going  his  way, 
and  that  Ashworth  had  seen  the  true 
position  of  matters. 

'  And  of  course  Edie  agreed  to  this,  and 
released  him  from  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  she  did 
not  do.' 

'  What   she    did   not    do !      Why,    what 
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else  could  she  do  if  the  man  asked 
her?' 

'  She  always  decides  for  herself,  you 
know.' 

'  Yes.     I  know  that ! ' 

'  Well,  she  refused  to  give  him  up.  She 
was  quite  firm  about  it.' 

'  Some  quixotic  tom-foolery,  or  another, 
I'll  be  bound.  I  don't  wish  to  fly  out 
about  my  own  niece.  But,  'pon  my  word, 
petticoats  are  not  a  preservative  against 
folly.     What  did  you  do  ? ' 

'  What  could  I  do  about  it  ?  She  is  of 
age  ;  and  knows  her  own  mind.  Ashworth 
spoke  to  me.  I  told  him  he  had  acted 
like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  did  not  see  how 
Edie  could  be  forced  to  give  way.' 

'  In  other  words,  you  rather  approved 
of  her  decision.'  The  nephew,  knowing 
this  to  be  true,  gave  no  sign.  '  I  do  not 
approve  of  it.  You  see  this  shows  the 
danger  of  throwing  young  persons  together. 
If  she  had  not  met  Ashworth  this  could 
not  have  happened.'      This  was  an  unde- 
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niable  proposition ;  but  John  Wharton  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  anger  his  uncle  by 
pointing  this  out.  So  he  tried  another 
line.  '  Ash  worth  is  a  good  fellow  from 
all  I  see  and  hear  of  him ;  and  if  the  girl 
thinks  he  is  worth  waitino;  for,  I  don't 
see  what  can  be  done.' 

The  old  Squire  saw  one  thing  and  re- 
plied ;  '  I  will  not  countenance  the  affair 
after  this.  I  think  she  ought  to  have  agreed 
to  his  offer.  I  shall  tell  her  so  ; '  his  manner 
evidencing  a  good  deal  of  testiness.  *  When 
will  she  be  back  again  ? ' 

'I  thought  of  going  to  see  her  next 
week ;  and  bring  her  home.' 

'Do  you?  Oh,  I  see  that  girl  Carlyon 
is  in  the  South.  Kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  I  see.  I  suppose  you  will  be  en- 
gaged to  her  next :  and  then  I  am  landed 
into  a  pretty  nest  of  Kadicals  for  a  loyal 
old  Tory  Squire,  between  the  pair  of  you. 
W^ell,  I  shall  submit  to  the  inevitable  when 
the  inevitable  comes — but  not  till  then, 
mind  that  1 ' 
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At  the  appointed  time,  John  Wharton 
left  for  his  journey  southwards,  and  getting 
down  at  Pinner,  went  on  to  Stanmore ;  and 
saw  his  sister,  and  the  Lady  Barbara.  He 
found  them  both  well ;  his  sister  ready  to 
return,  while  the  old  lady  seemed  inclined 
to  keep  her.  He  explained  that  he  would 
come  back  for  her  in  about  a  week's  time. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the  mean 
time  ?  Something  of  your  own  in  hand  ? 
Some  courtship,  I  suppose,'  said  Lady 
Barbara  ;  with  that  readiness  the  old  always 
manifest  to  scent  courting  and  love-making 
in  the  acts  of  their  juniors. 

John  Wharton  answered  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment. 

*  You  have  guessed  rightly  ; '  at  which 
the  old  lady  was  greatly  delighted  ;  being  so 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  own  cleverness. 

'  Who  is  she,  may  I  inquire  ? ' 

'  You  may ;  she  is  the  only  child  of  a 
retired  banker,  named  Carlyon.' 

'  That  looks  like  money ! '  and  the  aged 
head  nodded  with  some  excitement. 
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'  Mr.  Carlyon  is  a  wealthy  man,  I  believe  ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  that  fact  had 
much  to  do  with  it,'  he  answered;  and 
perfectly  honestly. 

'  "  Don't  marry  for  money,  but  go  where 
money  is ; "  that  was  the  advice  given 
when  I  was  young.  Where  does  she 
reside '? ' 

'  Up  the  water  from  Southampton.  I 
am  going  down  the  new  railway.  I  have 
never  been  down  in  that  direction  before.' 

Next  morning  he  left  Nine  Elms  by  a 
mid-day  train,  timed  to  reach  Southampton 
before  nightfall.  He  observed  the  country 
narrowly,  the  thick  belt  of  fir-trees  past 
Weybridge  and  Woking ;  and  then  the 
Downs,  with  the  black  pigs  in  the  fields. 
Also  the  water-meadows  betwixt  the  Downs, 
so  characteristic  of  Hampshire.  Then  came 
Winchester,  a  sleepy  old  cathedral  town, 
giving  little  idea  of  its  importance  under 
the  Norman  Kings.  At  last  Southampton 
was  reached ;  and  Mr.  Carlyon  met  his 
guest  at  the  station. 

VOL.    IIL  M 
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*  Glad  to  see  you :  got  any  other  traps  ? 
Anything  on  the  carriage  outside  there  ? ' 
pointing  to  the  luggage  piled  on  the  top 
of  the  carriage  under  a  tarpauling ;  the 
method  of  disposing  of  it  in  the  early  days 
of  railways,  before  luggage-vans  came  into 
fashion. 

*  No ;  thank  you,  this  is  all.  And  you 
both  are  well  ? ' 

*  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Here  is  the 
carriage.  Home,  Thomas  ! '  and  they  took 
their  seats. 

The  evening  darkness  was  coming  on, 
and  John  Wharton  could  see  little  on  the 
way.  The  conversation  was  cheerily  kept 
up ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  reached  Mr. 
Carlyon's  house.  Miss  Carlyon  welcomed 
them  heartily;  her  father  she  was  always 
glad  to  see,  and  as  to  the  guest,  possibly 
she  suspected  his  errand,  and  was  not  loath 
to  see  him.  They  enjoyed  a  simple  meal ; 
and  after  an  animated  conversation,  which 
included  the  Chartist  plot  at  Sheffield,  they 
retired  to  rest.     Next  morning  Mr.  Carlyon 
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had  some  business  in  Southampton ;  and 
left  his  daughter  and  their  guest  to  their 
own  devices.  This  was  certainly  giving 
the  suitor  a  fair  field ;  and  walking  along 
Southampton  Water  with  a  gentle  breeze 
blowing,  and  the  rippling  water  dancing  in 
the  sunlight,  John  Wharton  made  an  offer 
to  Miss  Carlyon, — who  seemed  in  no  way 
flurried  thereat.  What  he  said,  and  what 
she  answered,  it  boots  not  to  relate ;  it 
was  simply  an  offer  ending  :  '  I  may  add 
that  1  have  your  father's  consent  to  my 
suit' 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  con- 
cluding :  '  I  have  a  stipulation  to  make 
about  my  father,  however.  I  could  not 
leave  him.' 

John  Wharton  had  the  natural  objection 
any  man  feels,  in  the  abstract,  as  to  living 
with  his  wife's  father :  but  felt  the  scruple 
to  be  one  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  dealt  with. 

'  I  have  foreseen  that,'  he  remarked. 

*  You  see  I  cannot  leave  him ;   that   is 
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impossible.  Can  you  take  me  with  my 
father  too  V 

'  I  think  I  could,  if  I  tried.  He  is  not  at 
all  insupportable.' 

May  Carlyon  flashed  out  a  look  of  delight 
as  she  added  : 

^Then  there  is  my  hand  on  it;'  with  an 
outspoken  frankness,  decidedly  unconven- 
tional, and  taking  it,  John  Wharton  and 
she  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  with 
the  usual  ceremonial.  They  sauntered 
along,  with  thorough  enjoyment  of  that 
unrestricted  intercourse  an  engagement 
permits ;  and  were  forgetful  of  the  flight 
of  time,  till  at  last  taking  out  his  watch  the 
'  happy  man '  exclaimed  : 

'  Why,  bless  me,  May,  your  father  will  be 
back  and  waiting  for  lunch.' 

'  I  dare  say  he  will  guess  the  state  of 
afiliirs.  I  fancy  he  will  understand  why 
we  are  not  home  ;  wdiich  we  must  be  soon, 
though  ! '  So  like  a  pair  of  lovers,  whose 
path  w^as  free  from  thorns,  they  hastened 
back  at  a  pace  very  different  from  what  it 
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Ead  been  before.     Mr.  Carlyon  was  in  the 
garden  on  the  look-out  for  them. 

*  Well,  my  dear ;  I  hope  you  and  Mr. 
Wharton  have  enjoyed  your  walk ;  you  are 
rather  late.' 

'Yes,  papa.  We  have  had  some  rather 
important  matters  to  discuss.' 

*  And  have  you  settled  them  satisfactorily?' 
asked  the  old  gentleman  rather  eagerly. 
He  knew  May  had  always  declared  she 
would  never  leave  him ;  and  he,  too,  con- 
sequently had  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
result. 

'  I  think  so,  papa,'  was  the  reply,  given 
with  an  evident  air  of  self- consciousness ; 
and,  kissing  him.  May  Carlyon  hastened  to 
the  door,  to  get  herself  ready  for  lunch. 

*  My  daughter  has  accepted  you,'  remarked 
the  old  gentleman,  simply.  'And  we  are 
to  get  on  together  as  best  we  can,  I  con- 
clude ? ' 

'  I  said  I  thought  we  could,  for  my  part ! ' 
'  I  am  very  glad  of  it.     You  cannot  tell 
how  glad.     I  felt  I  must  not  stand  in  the 
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way  of  my  daughter  s  happiness  ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  let  her  go  away  from  me.'  The 
old  gentleman  was  evidently  speaking  under 
great  emotion.  *  May  is  a  good  girl ;  and 
I  don't  think  her  love  for  her  husband  will 
clash  with  her  love  for  her  father.  She  has 
enouo^h  of  love  in  her  for  both  of  us.'  The 
voice  ceased  ;  but  the  movements  of  the  lips 
continued,  telling  that  the  white-headed 
father  was  communing  with  himself.  After 
a  while  he  spoke,  saying :  '  May  God's 
blessing  attend  upon  it  I ' 

It  had  evidently  been  a  trial  to  him  as  to 
how  the  aflfair  might  end.  They  turned 
too^ether  into  the  house,  and  sat  down  to 
lunch  ;  each  of  the  three  too  full  of  thought 
to  be  talkative.  It  was  a  very  prosaic 
affair :  but  none  the  less  real  for  all  that. 
It  was  one  of  those  engagements  against 
which  no  one  on  either  side, — however 
determined  to  assert  the  relatives'  right  to 
say  a  word  on  a  family  matter, — could  raise 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  an  objection.  It 
was  in  that  sense,  an  everyday  affair ;  and 
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yet  to  those  involved  in  it,  it  was  not  quite 
free  from  complication.  Mr.  Carlyon  was 
a  man  of  marked  character.  John  Wharton 
also  possessed  individuality.  Neither  were 
men,  whom  a  woman,  even  a  clever  woman, 
could  manage  very  readily.  May  Carlyon 
was  not  a  colourless  chameleon  taking  the 
hue  of  anything  upon  which  she  rested. 
The  problem  before  her  was  not  one  whose 
solution  could  be  entered  upon  rashly. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Carlyon,  who  had  evidently  been  in  deep 
thought : 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  he  said,  '  that  when 
people  have  to  live  together  under  the  same 
roof  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  building  is 
bio:  enouo;h  to  allow  them  to  get  out  of 
each  other's  way,  when  so  disposed.'  The 
bearing  of  this  remark  not  being  readily 
apparent,  his  daughter  asked  : 

'  Whatever  do  you  mean,  papa  ? ' 

*  That  when  you  and  I  lived  together  by 
ourselves,  a  little  house  sufficed  for  us.  But 
w^e  cannot  continue  this  after  your  marriage. 
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Mr.  Wharton  has  been  accustomed  to  his 
house  ;  just  as  I  have  to  mine.  And  it  is 
but  right  that  this  should  be  considered. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  must  have 
his  privacy.' 

John  "Wharton  said  nothing  ;  he  waited  to 
see  what  the  old  gentleman  was  going  to 
suggest.  But  Mr.  Carlyon  paused,  so  his 
daughter  went  on  : 

'  Certainly,  papa,  and  a  woman  too,  allow 
me  to  observe.     A  lady  wants  a  boudoir.' 

'  So  I  was  thinking,  my  dear.  It  is 
quite  clear  we  must  have  a  new  residence ; 
our  present  houses  will  be  too  small.' 

*  Then  what  will  you  do,  papa  ? ' 

*  Get  a  new  one,  my  dear ;  there  is  no 
other  way  out  of  it.' 

'  But  will  not  a  number  of  servants  be  a 
trial  r 

'  Perhaps  so.  But  we  need  not  have  a 
superabundance.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Wharton  ? ' 

*  The  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  need  not  avoid  each  other ;  because  it  is 
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possible  there  may  be  times  when  eadi  may 
wish  to  be  alone/ 

'  Precisely  so,'  replied  Mr.  Carlyon. 
*  Then  we  may  regard  the  matter  as  settled.' 

*  But  where  are  we  going  to  settle,  papa, 
in  this  new  residence  ? ' 

'  May,  my  dear,  puns  are  not  to  be 
encourag-ed,'  remarked  the  old  gentleman 
sententiously ;  and  Miss  Carlyon,  knowing 
her  father's  views  on  the  subject,  looked 
meekly  contrite.  Lunch  being  concluded, 
they  all  turned  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  after- 
noon sun. 

*  That  is  the  New  Forest  across  the  water, 
I  suppose  ? '  asked  John  Wharton. 

'It  is,'  replied  Miss  Carlyon.  'The 
Conqueror  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were 
their  father.  But  it  was  a  cruel  deed  to 
evict  the  poor  people  who  lived  on  this 
area.' 

*  There  are  residents  in  the  forest ;  and 
always  have  been,  are  there  not  1 ' 

'  Oh  yes.  It  is  said  down  here  that 
the  family  of  the  charcoal-burner,  Purkiss, 
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who  found  the  body  of  William  Eufus  and 
carted  it  to  Winchester,  is  residing  on  the 
same  ground  to  this  day  at  Minsted-in-the- 
Forest/ 

*  That  looks  like  tenacity  anyhow.  What 
kind  of  folk  are  the  working-class  here, 
Mr.  Carlyon?' 

'  A  quiet,  easy-going  set.  They  are 
called  '*  Hampshire  Hogs."  Very  different 
from  the  active-minded  mill-hands  of  the 
north.' 

*  I  suppose  there  is  comparatively  little 
of  the  political  excitement  here  that  there 
is  in  the  north  ? ' 

'There  is  no  suspicion  of  any  plot  to 
burn  down  Southampton,  I  am  glad  to 
say,'  was  the  comment  of  Miss  Carlyon. 

'  How  do  you  know  ? '  asked  her  lover. 
'  I  don't  suppose  they  would  take  you 
specially  into  their  confidence  if  they  in- 
tended anything  of  the  kind.' 

'  Thank  you ;  but  the  folks  around  here 
repose  considerable  confidence  in  me,  I 
would  have  you  know.     I  am  looked  upon 
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as    a   person    of    great    experience,  and   of 
extensive  travel.' 

*  Are   you    indeed  ?     Then   they  do   not 
wander  far  afield,  the  people  here  '? ' 

'Not  afield,   perhaps;   but  Southampton 
is  a  port  of  some  dignity,  I  may  observe.' 

Miss  Carlyon's  heart  was  gay  that  day. 
The  one  difficulty  which  had  hung  over 
her,  and  oppressed  her,  had  been  happily 
disposed  of.  Her  father  looked  at  her  with 
an  air  of  gravity ;  but  she  only  took  his 
arm,  and  fixed  on  him  a  look  so  full  of 
affection,  that  the  expression  could  not  be 
maintained.  That  the  two  indulged  in  any 
manifestations  of  affection  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  person,  showed  how  completely  that 
third  person  had  become  one  of  themselves. 
John  Wharton  observed  this,  and  saying 
nothing,  reflected  that  a  good  daughter 
always  made  a  good  wife.  *  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  underlying  these  old 
sayings.  I  suppose  tliey  represent  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  race,'  he 
said  to  himself.     And  again  a  silence  fell 
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upon  the  trio.  It  was  a  pleasant,  friendly 
silence ;  not  that  silence  which  tells  of  dis- 
cord, which  is  as  ominous  as  the  stillness 
which  precedes  the  thunderstorm. 

'  What  a  busy  port  Southampton  would 
be  if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  the  Corn 
Laws,'  remarked  Mr.  Carlyon,  his  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  chief  topic  of  interest  to 
him.  '  Do  you  think  any  progress  is  being 
made  at  present  ? '  The  subject  had  not 
been  omitted  from  their  conversation  the 
previous  evening,  but  it  cropped  up  again, 
and  was  not  tabooed. 

'  I  think  a  distinct  advance  was  made 
at  the  meeting  at  Manchester  in  January.' 

'  The  Corn  Law  Gala,  you  mean  1 ' 

*Yes,  on  January  13th.  They  fully 
endorsed  the  conclusion  of  the  League  at 
the  meeting  at  Bolton  on  Dec.  5th,  viz.  to 
send  up  to  Parliament  members  who  are 
pledged  to  support  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  That  will  secure  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  in  the  House.  There  will 
be  no  chance  of  its  being   burked  under 
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these  circumstances.     Cobden  would  make 
a  very  good  Anti-Corn  Law  member.' 

'  He  certainly  shows  great  mastery  of 
his  subject ;  and  handles  it  well  in  his 
addresses  here  and  there.  They  were  not 
very  ready  to  hear  him  down  here  in 
Hampshire, — though  he  is  a  Hampshire 
man.' 

* "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save 
in  his  own  country,"  I  suppose  ? '  put  in 
Miss  Carlyon. 

'  Well,  now  I  won't  be  certain  if  he 
belongs  to  Hampshire,  but  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  very  near  it.  He  is  not  a  Lancashire 
man,  anyway.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  could  not  get  a  bed  after  a  lecture  in 
one  Hampshire  town.  The  people  do  not 
take  up  the  subject  as  they  do  in  the 
manufacturing  towns.' 

'  I  suppose  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
and  the  landlord  means  good  wages  for 
the  labourers  ?  They  look  to  their  own 
interests.' 

'  No  doubt  they  do  ;  but,   after  all,  the 
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wages  they  get  are  so  small  that  they  can 
only  just  keep  body  and  soul  together.' 

*  I  have  heard  the  wages  are  much  lower 
in  the  southern  counties,  than  in  the  north. 
Is  it  so  ? ' 

'  Most  certainly.  Plenty  of  men  work 
here  for  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  all 
the  year  round ;  with  something  extra  at 
hay-time,  and  harvest.' 

'  Then  the  farmers  do  not  pay  high  wages 
out  of  their  tax-protected  corn-crops  ? ' 

*  I  fancy  a  Yorkshireman  would  think  the 
wages  quite  enough  for  the  work.  They  do 
not  get  much  done  in  a  day.  Weighed  by 
results,  I  should  think  the  farmer  stands 
pretty  much  the  same  in  the  north,  as  in  the 
south  in  the  matter  of  wages.' 

*  They  must  live  on  scanty  fare  on  those 
waores.  A  Yorkshireman  would  not  care 
about  it.' 

*  Is  the  Yorkshireman  a  good  trencher- 
man, may  I  ask  1 '  said  Miss  Carlyon 
mischievously. 

'  He  bears  that  reputation,  I  believe,'  was 
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the  reply ;  '  but,  like  other  people,  he  may 
be  belied.' 

*  A  north-country  farmer  feeds  his  field - 
hands  at  his  own  table,  does  he  not  1 '  asked 
Mr.  Carlyon. 

*  In  busy  times  he  does  usually.  "  Work 
goes  in  at  t'  mouth,"  is  a  north-country 
adage.  So  he  feeds  his  labourers  as  he  does 
his  horses  ;  he  gives  them  something  extra 
at  busy  times.  He  knows  if  he  does  not 
he  cannot  get  the  same  amount  of  work 
out  of  them.' 

'  It  is  very  horrid  to  look  upon  your 
fellow- creatures  like  horses,  namely,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  how  much  work  can 
be  got  out  of  them  ! '  was  Miss  Carlyon's 
indignant  comment. 

The   gentlemen    did   not    take    up   this 
aspect  of  the   subject.      Political  economy 
and  Christian  doctrines  do  not  always  run, 
on  strictly  parallel  lines. 

'  The  subject  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  is  a 
very  serious  one,'  said  Mr.  Carlyon  after  a 
while.    *  ^'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  " 
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is  part  of  our  most  solemn  prayer :  it  does 
seem  hard  to  tax  it/ 

'  So  they  think  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire amidst  the  industrial  hordes  who  are 
divorced  from  the  land,  except  so  far  as  the 
loaf  is  concerned.' 

*  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  League 
are  taking  up  a  definite  position  as  to  the 
Chartists.  It  seems  that  at  the  Manchester 
meeting,  *'  they  were  angrily  bent  upon 
showing  the  Chartists  that  they  can  carry 
their  point  without  them,  or  even  in  spite 
of  them,"  as  one  of  the  papers  puts  it.' 

*  That  abominable  plot  to  fire  Sheffield 
has  widened  far  the  gulf  between  the 
two  sections  of  agitators.  The  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  continued  their  agitation,  and 
sent  up  a  numerously-signed  petition  to 
Parliament  from  Shefiield,  w^hile  the  examin- 
ations of  the  Chartists  were  in  progress. 
They  have  disavowed  the  Chartists  entirely/ 

'  Well,  that  was  desirable  in  every  w^ay. 
If  they  had  given  countenance  to  the 
Chartists  after  the  Sheffield  plot  came  out, 
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they  would  have  forfeited  the  respect  of  all 
right-thinking  persons.  The  Chartists  must 
go  one  way ;  and  the  Corn  Law  repealers 
another.     That  is  clear  !  ' 

'  I  think  you  are  right  there.  The 
Chartists  will  be  the  sufferers,  thouoh.' 

'  Certainly.  The  Corn  Law  repealers  can 
keep  clear  of  the  Chartists  :  but  the  ''  moral- 
force  "  Chartists  cannot  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  the  "physical-force"  section, 
however  much  they  may  disapprove  of 
them,  and  their  doings.' 

'  Unfortunately  not,  I  fear.' 

'  I  sympathize  with  the  "  moral-lorce  " 
section,  you  know  :  though  I  fear  they  seek 
after  an  impracticable  ideal.  That  is  my 
opinion.' 

That  this  was  Mr.  Carlyon's  opinion  his 
guest  had  long  known  ;  but  he  had  none 
of  that  readiness  to  inform  a  speaker  that 
he  had  heard  him  utter  the  same  opinions 
before,  which  some  people  have, — mainly  to 
illustrate  how  sharp  they  are  to  remember 
about  it ;  nor  if  he  had  been  bitten  with 
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this  conceit  would  he  have  said  so  just 
then. 

'  The  Corn  Law  League  has  a  definite 
object  to  aim  at,  a  realizable  ideal — the 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  laws.' 

'  We  saw  a  good  instance  of  one  of  the 
evils  of  these  laws  lately  with  us,'  remarked 
John  Wharton ;  '  the  gambling  aspect  of 
them.' 

'  How  was  that  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Carlyon. 

'  One  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Wybrow 
Bank,  near  us,  was  a  corn-merchant.  He 
got  caught  in  the  speculative  operations  of 
a  great  Liverpool  house.  Corn  fell  twelve 
shillings  suddenly.  He  had  been  accom- 
modated by  the  bank,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  shaky  condition  ;  and  to  do  so 
they  pledged  a  security  with  another  bank, 
which  the  latter,  after  a  second  and  careful 
examination,  rejected.  The  money  had  to 
be  repaid ;  he  had  to  sell  at  the  market 
price  ;  and  one  thing  led  to  another,  till 
the  bank  suspended  payment.' 

Mr.    Carlyon  listened    most    attentively ; 
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and    as    a  whilom   banker   took    in   all   the 
details  readily. 

'  Then  there  had  been  something  doubtful 
about  the  security,  in  the  first  place.  Ad- 
vances to  a  friend  of  the  manager,  I  suspect,' 
was  his  criticism. 

'  Something  of  that  kind,  I  suppose. 
However,  the  great  promoter  of  the  bank 
has  disappeared.  He  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  but  his  debts,  I  am  told ;  and 
the  other  shareholders  will  be  beggared. 
There  are  three  considerable  properties  be- 
longing to  old  families  in  the  market  in 
consequence.  That  is  a  serious  matter  in 
so  limited  an  area.  One  of  the  ruined  men 
was  a  near  neighbour  of  ours — Stephen 
Oldfield,  of  Orton  Hall.' 

'  The    man    you    used   to    talk    of    as    a 
pretentious,  pompous  little  man ;  w^ho  pro 
posed  to  your  sister  ? '  asked  Miss  Carlyon. 

'  The  same.  He  is  utterly  ruined.  Orton 
Hall  must  go  to  the  hammer.' 

'  How  dreadful  for  him  and  his  sister  !  he 
had  a  sister  living  with  him  ? '  she  continued. 

N    2 
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*  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whatever  will 
become  of  them.  She  has  a  small  income  of 
her  own  secured  on  the  estate.  But  he  is 
absolutely  penniless,  I  fear.  Everything 
is  swept  away.' 

'  Where  the  liability  is  unlimited  every- 
thing must  go  as  long  as  one  shareholder 
possesses  a  penny/  remarked  the  old  banker. 
'  When  a  man  goes  into  banking  he  has  to 
know  who  his  coadjutors  are,  I  can  tell 
you  ! ' 

The  stroll  came  to  a  close,  and  after 
dinner  the  old  gentleman  said  : 

*  Are  those  nice  properties  that  have  to 
be  sold  ? ' 

'  Very ;  especially  Oldfield's,'  was  the 
answer. 

'  Is  Orton  Hall  a  spacious  building  1 '  was 
the  next  interrogatory. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  so  particularly,  papa  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Carlyon. 

'  Because  we  must  look  out  for  a  more 
extensive  residence.  And  in  these  times 
these  estates  will  sell  very  reasonably.     It 
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might  be  a  good  investment,  as  well  as 
suitiDg  us  to  purchase  Orton  Hall  Estate.' 

The  old  gentleman  spoke  in  a  very 
business  tone  of  the  matter.  May  Cariyon 
felt  eager ;  while  John  Wharton  thought 
of  the  whirligigs  of  fate,  and  tried  to  fancy 
Mr.  Cariyon  the  owner  of  Orton  Hall, — 
the  old  banker  coming  to  reside  in  the 
hall  of  an  old  county  family  ruined  by 
amateur  banking. 

'  What  would  his  uncle  say  to  having 
Mr.  Cariyon  as  his  neighbour  at  Orton 
Hall  ?  Would  the  two  agree  ?  He  did 
not  feel  sure.  Yet  with  their  different 
views  on  politics  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon ;  certainly  their  dispositions.' 

His  uncle  would  like  May  Cariyon,  he 
felt  sure. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Before  John  Wharton  took  his  depar- 
ture, some  further  matters  were  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  engagement.  Among 
others  he  explained  the  circumstances  of 
his  sister's  engagement ;  and  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  George  Ashworth,  and 
his  sister's  decision. 

*  That  was  just  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected of  your  sister  under  such  circum- 
stances. Having  given  herself  to  a  man, 
she  is  not  going  to  change  her  mind,'  said 
May  Carlyon. 

'  I  quite  approved  of  the  step  myself. 
Ashworth  is  a  real  good  fellow.' 

'  It  was  quite  right  of  him  to  offer  to 
give  up  the  engagement.  Both  behaved 
splendidly,  in  my  opinion  ; '  she  continued. 
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Old  Mr.  Carlyon  listened  to  what  was  said 
in  silence  ;  whether  he  gave  any  attention 
to  the  matter  or  not,  was  not  obvious. 

'  It  affects  us,  you  see,  May,  in  this  way. 
I,  of  course,  could  not  marry  and  leave  my 
sister  alone.  That  would  be  impossible  ; 
and  Edith  is  not  the  girl  to  play  the  role 
of  companion  to  either  her  uncle  or  the 
Lady  Barbara ;  she  has  got  views  and 
opinions  of  her  own ;  troublesome  matters 
for  a  companion,  I  conceive.  She  could 
not  well  go  and  live  somewhere  by  herself 
So  we  may  regard  the  matter  as  affecting 
us,  in  so  far  that  our  marriage  must  wait 
upon  theirs.' 

'  Certainly.  Until  George  Ashworth  can 
free  himself  from  debt,  he  cannot  marry. 
Your  sister  decides  to  hold  to  the  engage- 
ment ;  she  cannot,  then,  marry  until  George 
Ashworth  is  able  to  marry  ;  and  you  cannot 
marry  until  your  sister  is  settled.  That  is 
the  position.' 

'  Logically  argued.  May.  That  is  a  perfect 
syllogism.^ 
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'  A  what  ? ' 

'  A  syllogism  consists  of  three  propositions, 
the  third  resting  upon  the  first  two.  Our 
marriage  waits  upon  the  two  premises  which 
precede  it.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  am  logical  then  as  well 
as  reasonable.     The  last  I  know  I  am  ! ' 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  your  own 
approval ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  justified. 
iMany  girls  might  think  it  very  hard  that 
their  marriage  should  depend  upon  a  con- 
tingency, and  resent  it.  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  so  reasonable  in  the  matter.' 

'  I  may  be  ready  to  marry  when  a  man 
worth  the  having  asks  me ;  but  all  the 
same  I  am  in  no  hurry ;  I  can  wait  if  he 
can  wait.' 

John  Wharton  bowed  at  the  compliment 
so  frankly  expressed, — as  a  gentleman  under 
such  circumstances  should. 

'  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Carlyon,'  he  said,  *  that 
our  marriage  should  have  to  be  subject  to 
such  a  contingency ;  but  you  see  the  facts,' 
turning  to  the  old  gentleman. 
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*  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ashworth  and 
your  sister  are  acting  as  self-respecting 
persons  should.  And  unless  we  could 
wish  them  to  act  otherwise,  we  must  be 
guided  by  them.  It  is  more  the  sentiment 
than  the  reality  of  your  marriage  having 
to  wait  on  others,  which  makes  it  a  trial. 
May  can  wait,  I  know ;  and  I  don't  think 
any  slight  put  upon  my  daughter  in  making 
her  marriage  wait  upon  somebody  else 
under  the  circumstances.  Nor  does  she,  I 
think.  If  you  two  get  tired  of  waiting, 
perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to  help  the  other 

two.' 

May  looked  at  the  kindly-hearted  old 
o-entleman  with  a  glance  so  full  of  affection, 
that  her  lover  could  not  help  admiring  her 
all  the  more  for  it.  The  last  sentence, 
however,  caused  him  to  remark  : 

'  That  is  a  benevolent  way  of  looking  at 
the  subject,  Mr.  Carlyon ;  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  impracticable.  I  am  glad  we  have  come 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion at  once,  so  that  no  further  explanations 
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or  discussions  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  such  matters  thrashed 
out  with  the  spoken  word,  than  to  have  to 
resort  to  letters,  which  are  unsatisfactory. 
(And  who  that  has  ever  had  to  enter  into 
an  explanation  by  letter  does  not  agree  to 
this.  A  somethingr  is  left  out  which  re- 
quires  another  letter ;  and  in  that  the  bulk 
of  the  first  letter  is  of  course  omitted ;  and 
then  other  letters  follow,  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Explanations  are  essen- 
tially verbal  matters.)  '  Our  letters  will  be 
free  from  complications  ;  only  I  can  tell  you 
how  things  go  on.' 

'  May  usually  reads  me  her  letters,  or 
most  of  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how 
the  affair  goes  on.  But  I  may  be  your  way 
before  long.  I  should  like  to  look  at  Orton 
Hall  when  it  comes  into  the  market.  So 
we  may  be  in  the  north  earlier  than  usual 
this  summer.  If  anything  occurs,  will  you 
let  me  know  ?  You  can  put  a  slip  into 
May's  letter.' 

Havino;  come  to  a  thorous^h  understand- 
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inor  on  these  various  matters,  John  Wharton 
took  his  departure,  with  a  keen  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  an  enoraored  man  ;  and  now 
walked  under  the  burden  of  another's  happi- 
ness upon  his  shoulders.  There  is  a  sense 
of  pride — the  pride  of  responsibility — which 
is  realized  by  a  man  (that  is  if  he  be  a  man 
other  than  in  name),  which  endow^s  him  with 
some  self-importance  when  a  woman  has 
entrusted  her  future  to  him.  It  may  not 
add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  but  it  adds 
something:  he  is  the  taller  and  the  more 
erect  for  it.  John  Wharton  was  a  tall, 
stalwart  man  ;  but  now  he  seemed  as  if  he 
had  undergone  military  drill  for  a  month, 
he  was  so  '  well  set  up.'  And  his  elation 
was  both  natural  and  justifiable.  May 
Carlyon  was  all  that  such  a  man  sought  in 
a  wife — and  when  a  man  finds  that,  he  may 
well  feel  satisfied — clear-headed,  sensible, 
well-informed,  affectionate,  and  thoughtful ; 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  rolled  along  the 
South- Western  Railway,  wdth  its  almost 
unbroken  view  of  the  country. 
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And  old  Mr.  Carlyon  :  if  he  had  to  live 
with  a  father-in-law,  as  it  seemed  he  would 
do — well,  he  conld  not  wish  any  other. 
Not  even  his  Uncle  Edward,  he  thought ; 
and  he,  too,  was  an  amiable  man.  It  was 
a  very  prosaic,  humdrum  sort  of  a  court- 
ship, without  a  scintilla  of  romance  in  it, 
he  felt ;  nor  did  he  crave  for  any.  There 
was  enough  of  that  element  in  his  sister's 
engagement,  he  thought,  to  serve  for  one 
family. 

Very  happy,  very  contented,  very  much 
inclined  to  thank  Providence  for  its  mercies, 
indeed  bounties,  he  bore  wdth  resignation 
the  tedious  progress  of  the  train  ;  for  even 
at  that  early  period  the  languor  which  has 
become  established  upon  the  South- Western 
Railway  Company  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself. 

At  last  Nine  Elms  was  reached ;  and 
driving  to  an  old  tavern  of  repute  at 
Covent  Garden,  John  Wharton  took  a 
couple  of  days  to  himself  in  London.  It 
was  arranged  that  his  sister  would  join  him 
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at  Pinner  Station.     When  the  hour  at  last 
arrived    for    Edith   Wharton   to   leave    her 
kinswoman,  the  Lady  Barbara  broke  down. 
She  was  getting  old,  frail,  and  doting,  she 
asserted ;   and  could    never   expect    to    see 
her   guest    again.       The    leave-taking   was 
very    affectionate ;    and    Edith    was    truly 
sorry   to  leave    the    old  lady    so  lonely, — 
who  had  so  enjoyed  her  society,  and  made 
all  so  pleasant   for  her.     The  white   head 
nodded   to    her  as    the  carriage  drove  out 
of  the  gates,  and  Edith  felt  that  she  should 
never  see  Thirlmere  Lodge  again;  nor  the 
duck-pond  in  front ;    nor  the  old  massive 
oaken  pound  round  the  corner,  w^hich  she 
had  so  often  examined  curiously  ;  Dor  walk 
down  those  meadows  sloping  towards  Harrow 
in  which  she  used  to  stroll :  and  especially 
that  walk  the  morning  she  received  George 
Ashworth's  letter.      As  the  carriage  rolled 
along  over   Harrow    Weald,  she    took   her 
last  look  at  the  peaceful  scene,  with  Harrow 
church  in  front  of  her.     Then  she  thought 
of    her   brother,    and    what    he    had    been 
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doing ;  for  lie  had  only  written  a  brief 
letter  to  her,  saying  that  May  had  accepted 
his  offer.  He  would  have  much  to  tell 
her  of  their  southern  home,  so  different 
from  Buxton  in  every  way.  Busy  with 
such  thoughts,  the  distance  to  the  station 
seemed  shorter  than  usual ;  and  she  was 
surprised  when  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  railway  station.  Soon  the  train  came 
in  sight,  and  her  brother's  head  could  be 
seen  out  of  a  window. 

'  Dear  old  Jack,'  she  said  to  herself, 
'  how  happy  he  does  look !  I  wonder 
whether  he  has  been  thinking  of  May 
Carlyon  or  myself,  that  makes  him  look 
so  radiant  ? '  It  was  not  often  Edith 
Wharton  dropped  into  slang,  but  she  found 
she  had  made  a  slight  sli^D  this  time.  '  I 
don't  think  that  quite  the  correct  word, 
but  it  will  pass  for  once.' 

The  greeting  was  most  cordial ;  and  after 
Miss  "Wharton's  luggage  had  been  carefully 
packed  on  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
train    had    started,  the   two   settled    down 
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to  a  good  solid  conversation.  In  Lady 
Barbara's  presence  a  little  reticence,  albeit 
it  was  little,  was  desirable  on  the  old  lady's 
account,  as  well  as  their  own;  but  now 
they  talked  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
without  interruption.  Edith  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  all  that  went  on  at 
the  Carlyons',  with  feminine  persistency 
and  attention  to  detail.  When  her  brother 
came  to  the  point  of  the  duration  of  the 
engagement,  and  what  it  depended  upon, 
she  listened  very  eagerly. 

'  How  very  nicely  they  took  it,  Jack  ! 
That  was  a  consequence  of  my  decision 
that  I  admit  escaped  me  ;  though  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  altered  it.  One  girl 
does  not  care  to  have  her  marriage  wait 
upon  another  girl,  I  can  assure  you.  Some 
girls  would  be  very  touchy  about  such  a 
thing.  But  May  Carlyon  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary girl,  else  my  brother  Jack  would 
not  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,'  she 
said. 

Jack    looked    appreciative.       When    he 
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repeated  to  her  Mr.  Carlyon's  remark, 
Edith  said  : 

'  Dear  old  gentleman  !  It  was  kind  of 
him  !  Of  course  he  could  not  help  George  ; 
but  it  is  very  nice  that  he  showed  he  was 
willing  to  try.  A  girl  does  not  wish  to 
make  her  affairs  troublesome  to  other 
people.  Uncle  Edward  will  be  wroth  with 
me  ;  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  that.  But 
it  would  have  been  decidedly  unpleasant 
if  the  Carlyons  had  objected  to  my  course. 
It  is  an  immense  relief  to  me  to  know  that 
they  take  it  in  that  light.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell  them  how  thankful  I  am 
to  them.'  Then  after  a  pause :  '  I  trust 
things  will  go  well  with  George ;  and  that 
you  will  not  have  a  very  long  engagement 
on  our  account.' 

'  May  so  thoroughly  approved  of  what 
you  had  done ;  and  Mr.  Carlyon  said  he 
could  not  have  wished  either  of  you  to 
have  done  otherwise ;  and  they  are  so 
happy  together.  I  do  not  think  the 
waiting  will  be  very  irksome,  Edie.' 
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'  Bat  there  is  yourself,  Jack.  You  have 
to  wait  too  ! ' 

'  Well,  as  your  brother,  I  think  I  may  be 
put  out  of  court  in  the  matter.  Ashworth 
is  my  friend ;  and  it  was  through  me  you 
got  to  know  him.  I  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  doings.  My  waiting 
need  cause  you  no  concern.' 

'  You  are  a  good  brother.  It  is  not  every 
brother  would  put  things  that  way.' 

'  Then  if  he  did  not,  I  think  he  ought  to. 
He  would  not  be  worthy  of  his  sister  :  that 
is,  if  she  was  anything  like  mine.  If  all 
women  were  like  you  and  May  Carlyon, 
Edith,  things  would  be  much  easier  for  men 
than  they  often  are.' 

After  which  reflection  both  kept  silence 
for  some  time.  Edith  mused  on  her  posi- 
tion ;  and  felt  that  after  the  Carlyons  had 
taken  up  this  attitude,  she  could  meet  her 
uncle,  and  anything  he  might  say,  with  more 
composure. 

And  Uncle  Edward  was  delighted  to 
see    his   niece,    whom    he    welcomed   most 
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affectionately  :  inquiring  after  Lady  Barbara 
quite  effusively. 

'  Tiaie  will  be  telling  on  ber  as  well  as 
on  myself/  be  remarked.  '  Are  ber  faculties 
unimpaired  ? ' 

*  Only  a  very  little.  Sbe  forgets  words 
and  names,  and  says  tbings  over  again ;  but 
not  very  markedly.  Sbe  reads  tbe  news- 
papers, and  listens  to  gossip  as  willingly  as 
ever.' 

'  And  bebaves  as  people  wbo  are  not  as 
young  as  tliey  once  were,  are  apt  to  do, 
Edie.    Tbat  is  tbe  story.     I  see.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  you,  uncle,  in  wbat  I 
said,'  sbe  explained. 

'  But  it  applies  all  tbe  same,  wbetber  it  is 
Cousin  Barbara  or  myself.  You  got  about  a 
good  deal ;  and  bad  no  Cbartists  to  tbreaten 
to  burn  you  out  tbere,  bad  you  ? ' 

'  No  ;  we  went  to  bed  witbout  appreben- 
sion.  I  often  tbougbt  of  }  ou  all  bere  :  bow 
uneasy  you  must  bave  been.' 

'  I  don't  tbink  we  were.  Bulman  made 
bis  preparations,  and  was  ratber  disappointed 
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1  think,  that  they  were  never  put  to  the 
test.  One  cannot  sympathize  much  with 
him.  To  an  old  soldier  it  comes  pretty 
much  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  it  is  just 
as  well  not  to  have  two  or  three  misguided 
fellows  weltering  in  their  blood  on  your 
lawn.  xVnd  that  is  what  it  would  have 
come  to,  if  the  villains  had  made  a  raid  on 
Gaythorne  Hall.  It  was  a  great  comfort 
to  know  that  you  were  safe  out  of  the 
way.' 

'  When  I  read  in  the  papers  about  the 
plot  to  burn  Sheffield  I  was  so  anxious 
about  you,  uncle  ;  only  I  felt  that  they  had 
cauofht  the  ringrleaders.      I  wonder  if  it  was 

o  o 

one  of  them  that  murdered  poor  Tom 
Earnshaw  ? ' 

'  Like  enough.  Men  wdio  could  plot  such 
a  piece  of  diabolical  wickedness  would 
think  nothing  of  shooting  a  gamekeeper. 
I  wish  I  could  bring  the  villains  to  justice. 
And  now,  Jack,'  said  the  Squire,  abruptly 
changing  the  topic  by  design,  '  how  did  you 
get  on  ?     How  did  the  old  Radical  receive 

0  2 
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you  ?  And,  what's  more,  what  did  his 
daughter  say  ?  Is  she  willing  to  take  the 
name  of  Wharton  ? ' 

*  She  sees  no  objection.' 

*  No  objection  to  the  name  of  "Wharton. 
I  should  think  not  indeed.  Or  no  objection 
to  you  either :  a  likely  young  fellow  like 
you.     When  is  it  to  come  off? ' 

*That  is  not  settled.  It  will  not  be  at 
present.'  John  AVharton  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  enlighten  the  old  gentleman  as  to 
why  ;  and  thought  it  was  as  well  to  let  that 
hare  sit. 

'  An  engagement,  is  it.  AVell,  perhaps  it 
is  as  well.  You  have  nowhere  to  live. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  house  1 ' 

'  We  were  talking  of  that ;  and  I  men- 
tioned that  there  were  three  estates  coming 
to  the  hammer  from  the  Wybrow  Bank 
business.  I  said  Orton  Hall  was  a  nice 
property/ 

'  I  should  think  it  w^as,  too.  Did  you 
give  him  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  ? ' 

'Not  exactly.     I  told  him  that  Oldfield 
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was   a  shareholder  to    the    extent  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ;  but  that  if  he  could  have 
got  off  with  that,  he  might  have  managed 
to  keep  the  property,  in  name  at  least.' 
'Then    he    must    be    well    off,    at    any 

rate.' 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he 
is  worth;  but  he  possesses  ample  means, 
that  is  certain.' 

'And  the  crop-eared  Whig  thinks  of 
being  my  neighbour  at  Orton  Hall,  does 
he  ? '  w^ent  on  the  Squire  ;  evidently  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Carlyon  being  a 
man  of  means.  '  The  Anti-Corn  Law  Cir- 
culator, will  be  a  novel  sight  at  Orton  Hall. 
I  should  think  the  freetrader  will  be  draw- 
ino-  up  some  new  leases  with  his  tenants, 
forbidding  them  to  plough.     That  would  be 

consistent.' 

'And  a  very  good  thing  for  some  of 
them,  if  he  did  so.  The  courses  laid  down 
in  their  leases  give  them  no  option,  however 
the  seasons  may  be.  If  they  were  bound 
down  to   green    crops  it  would  be  a  gam 
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to  them.'  This  was  heresy  to  the  Squire, 
who  answered  hotly  : 

'  The  courses  are  all  right ;  they  regulate 
the  tillage.  It  is  all  the  weather.  No 
foresight  can  always  calculate  the  weather. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  courses  in  his  lease 
the  farmer  often  would  not  know  what 
to  do.' 

John  Wharton  had  his  own  opinions  as 
well  as  the  old  Squire.  It  was  a  burning 
question  between  them,  so  he  let  the 
subject  drop. 

*Mr.  Carlyon  would  make  a  pleasant 
neighbour,  I  am  sure.' 

'  It  would  suit  you  very  well,  no  doubt ; 
you  would  not  have  to  journey  far  when 
you  washed  to  see  your  lady-love ;  but  I 
might  not  feel  the  same  attraction,'  re- 
marked the  Squire ;  whose  ebullition  of 
feeling  on  the  question  of  courses  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  die  away.  '  One  does 
not  care  to  see  opinions  changing  in  one's 
own  family  ;  nor  find  oneself  with  neighbours 
changing  too.     The  true  Tory  is  dwindling 
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awa}^  I  am  sorry  for  Oldfield  from  every 
point  of  view.' 

*  Mr.  Carlyon  thinks  that  there  must 
have  been  some  understanding  between 
Waddington  and  the  parties  to  whom  the 
money  was  advanced  on  the  doubtful  secur- 
ity. Your  suspicions  of  Waddington  were 
justified.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  suspicions 
of  the  man  exactly  ;  he  was  too  imposing 
for  me.  It's  well,  as  things  turn  out,  that 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing ; 
though  1  did  not  always  think  so.' 

'  Have  you  seen  Oldfield  lately,  uncle  ? 
I  have  not  come  across  him  for  some 
weeks.' 

'  I  saw  him  a  few  days  ago.  He  bears 
up  wonderfully.  He  is  anxious  to  get 
somethino'  to  do.     He  is    a   well-informed 

o 

man,  and  knows  French  well.  I  should 
think  he  could  get  a  secretary's  place. 
Just  the  sort  of  man  for  a  busy  peer. 
The  Stanhopes  or  the  Wortleys  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  him  somethino^.     He  wants 
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to  see   Orton  Hall   disposed  of  before   lie 
goes  away.' 

'  That  is  very  natural.  Have  you  any 
idea  when  the  sale  may  be  likely  to  take 
place  :  soon  or  not  ? ' 

'  It  will  take  a  few  weeks,  I  believe,  from 
what  he  said.  It  must  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  him.' 

'  That  it  certainly  must.  Still  it  is  less 
intolerable  than  if  it  had  been  brought  on 
by  folly  ;  as  is  so  often  the  case.' 

'  Oldfield  is  not  a  character  of  that  kind. 
I,  speaking  as  a  magistrate  and  a  neighbour, 
think  his  going  away  will  be  found  a  loss 
to  the  locality.  Good  working  magistrate 
he  made  always.' 

The  Squire  had  no  modern  notions  of 
deserting  a  friend  because  he  had  gone 
to  the  wall  :  he  had  always  been  partial 
to  Oldfield. 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  Orton 
Hall,  Miss  Wharton  disappeared :  know- 
ino;  that  there  were  several  matters  of 
purely  feminine  interest,  which  Mrs.  AUonby 
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would  wish  to  sliow  her  after  her  absence. 
There  was  some  Berlin  wool-work  of  her 
own  doing;  and  a  sampler  Mary  Jessop 
had  worked — a  very  elaborate  affair  ;  which 
was  destined  to  be  framed  and  kept  as 
an  evidence  of  her  skill  with  her  needle. 
There  were  also  some  white  fuschias  in 
bloom,  which  the  gardener  had  forced  for 
her  in  the  hot-house,  of  which  she  was  very 
proud ;  and  which  she  felt  sure  Miss  Edith 
would  like  to  see.  To  all  of  these  Miss 
Wharton  paid  her  tribute  of  admiration. 

'  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  i'  the  south, 
Miss  ? '  asked  the  old  housekeeper.  '  Has 
the  Lady  Barbara  a  good  establishment  ^ ' 

'  I  enjoyed  myself  thoroughly.  It  was 
such  a  change.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
society  at  Stanmore.' 

*Is  there  now.  I've  alius  heard  that 
there  is  so  much  more  going  on  i'  the 
south.  Unless  it  be  the  Chartisses.  Every 
night  we  thought  we  might  be  murdered 
in  our  beds.  There's  a  many  round  here 
'ull  never  git  over  their  fright   as  long  as 
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they  live.'  Just  then  Mrs.  Allonby's 
account  of  the  Chartists,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  alarmed  elderly  female  of 
no  very  wide  range  of  thought,  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  inquiry  for  Miss  Edith  ; 
as  her  brother  was  going. 

'  Mrs.  Allonby  glad  to  see  you  back, 
Edie  ? '  her  uncle  asked,  on  her  reappear- 
ance. '  I  thought  she  would  be.  Good-bye, 
niece  mine.  Come  and  see  your  old  uncle 
again  soon.' 

The  old  Squire  was  so  delighted  to  see  his 
niece  again  after  her  long  absence,  that  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  mar  the  enjoyment 
by  any  reference  to  her  engagement ;  upon 
which,  however,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  speak  to  her.  Brother  and  sister  both 
felt  relieved  that  the  visit  had  passed  off 
without  the  subject  being  mentioned. 

Early  in  May  Mr.  Carlyon  had  come 
to  Sheffield ;  from  whence  he  had  driven 
over,  and  surveyed  Orton  Hall  and  the 
adjacent  property.  He  and  his  daughter 
both  liked  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  furniture 
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and  fittings,  and  the  liomelike  arrangements 
of  Miss  Oldfield.  The  house  contained  the 
whole  of  the  accommodation  that  was 
required  for  the  composite  family  which 
would  occupy  it, — in  all  probability.  The 
situation  was  not  too  exposed  for  Mr. 
Carlyon,  who  suffered  from  rheumatism,  as 
it  lay  away  from  the  moors  into  the  valley 
of  the  Don.  The  property  was  a  very 
desirable  one,  and  had  been  well  cared  for. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  promising  invest- 
ment ;  and  in  May  weather  certainly  an 
attractive  residence.  Mr.  Carlyon  had  all 
valued — the  interior  of  Orton  Hall,  as  well 
as  the  land — with  the  intention  of  making  a 
bid  for  the  whole  together  as  it  stood ;  a 
measure  which  had  Mr.  Oldfield's  approba- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  however, 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
the  property  up  to  auction,  at  least,  to  see 
if  a  larg;er  sum  could  be  obtained.  The 
step,  highly  painful  to  Mr.  Oldfield,  was 
taken  with  all  formalities ;  but  without  the 
desired  result.     It  was  withdrawn  from  the 
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hammer,  and  next  day  sold  privately  to 
Mr.  Carlyon.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  a  larger  sum  would  have  been  offered ; 
but  probably  the  hard  times  prevented  this. 
As  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  he  was  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  property  being  put  up  to 
auction ;  as  the  result  showed  his  offer  was 
really  above  what  might  be  called  the 
market  price.  He,  though  prudent  in  money 
matters,  had  no  wish  to  take  advantage 
which  some  mioht  think  unfair.  That  the 
property  would  rise  in  value  with  better 
seasons  was  evident  to  all.  By  taking  the 
furniture  and  all  en  bloc,  there  was  no 
trouble  with  the  house ;  which  merely 
required  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  The 
impression  made  upon  all  connected  with 
the  transaction  by  Mr.  Carlyon  was  most 
satisfactory ;  and  though  a  Libei'al  and  a 
free-trader,  the  county  families  of  the 
neighbourhood  decided  to  call  upon  the 
Carlyons  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
relation  of  John  Wharton  to  the  Carlyons 
was  of  course  no  secret. 
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'  Th'  owcl  Sqwire  ull  be  better  suited 
this  toime  than  he  wor  abeaut  th'  young 
lady,  I  reckon.  The  new  measter  o'  Orton 
Hall  's  a  gooi'd  mon  fra  what  I  hear.  Th' 
country-side  loises  nought  by  th'  change. 
Tho'  its  hard  on  Mr.  Owldfield  to  paart 
wi'  th'  ould  pleace  that's  bin  sa  lang  i' 
th'  family.'  Such  was  the  verdict  of  the 
country  people  about  the  match. 

Mr.  Carlyon  all  this  time  was  exercised 
greatly  in  his  mind  about  George  Ash  worth's 
affairs.     It  was  no  mere  prying  curiosity ; 
but  a  sincere,  kindly-hearted  desire  to  see 
if  he    could    in    any   way   help    him.     He 
knew   the  ways  of  procuring   trustworthy 
information  about  people  ;  and  all  he  learnt 
about  the  old  clergyman  was  to  his  credit. 
He  was  well-respected  in  his  parish;   and 
had   never   allowed   the  cultivation  of  his 
o-lebe  to  interfere  with   his  duties  proper: 
and  the  greatest  sympathy  was  expressed 
about   him  on  all  sides.     He  had  suffered 
from  bad  seasons ;   and  it  had  seemed  that 
if  he  could  farm  a  little  higher  the  results 
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would  be  remunerative.  So  some  money 
had  been  raised  for  this  end,  for  which  his 
son  George  had  become  bond  for  him ;  but 
the  consecutive  bad  seasons  had  rendered 
all  in  vain.  A  compromise  had  been  made 
with  his  creditors  ;  and  George  took  upon 
himself  the  payment  of  this  particular  sum. 
He  had  no  funds  of  his  own  to  meet  it, 
as  all  he  could  save  had  regularly  been 
sent  home.  He  would  pay  principal  and 
interest,  if  allowed  time  ;  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  putting  pressure 
upon  him,  this  was  agreed  to.  But  the 
times  made  themselves  felt  upon  his 
income ;  and  several  years  must  elapse  in 
all  probability  before  he  could  pay  off  the 
debt.  Throughout  the  whole  transaction 
the  Ashworths  behaved  with  scrupulous 
honour ;  and  it  was  known  the  old  Vicar 
and  his  family  practised  the  strictest 
economy.  Everything  they  could  do  to 
mend  matters  was  done  ungrudgingly. 

Old  Mr.  Carlyon  said   to  himself,   often 
and  often  :  ^  The  Ashworths  are  good  people 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  it  is  a  pure 
misfortune.  I  have  enoudi  and  to  spare  : 
and  would  never  miss  what  would  free 
them  from  much  hardship.  But  how  am  I 
to  do  it  ?  I  cannot  put  myself  forward  and 
pay  off  the  debt ;  that  w^ould  never  do. 
Nor  can  I  send  them  a  sum  anonymously. 
They  are  not  in  the  position  of  life  for 
that  to  be  done.  And  they  are  not  the 
people  who  would  accept  such  aid.  They 
are  manfully  meeting  the  difficulty ;  each 
doing  his,  and  her  best :  and  w^ould  resent 
interference.  It  appears,  too,  that  George 
is  working  hard  and  living  most  carefully 
to  clear  off  the  debt.  I  wish  I  could  help 
them.  I  have  the  will  and  the  power  :  and 
yet  I  can  do  nothing.'  And  a  sense  of  his 
powerlessness  oppressed  him.  As  matters 
stood,  it  was  clear  that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  Miss  Wharton  could  be 
married ;  and  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
present  owner  of  Orton  Hall  was  as  im- 
potent to  do  anything  to  help  others  ;  as 
its  late  owner  had  been  powerless  to  help 
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himself.  A  legal  mesh  held  one  :  a  social 
mesh  the  other.  In  no  way  could  Mr. 
Carlyon  help  the  Ash  worths  :  much  as  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  do 
something. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    MARCH    OF    TIME. 

Mr.  Carlyon  was  oppressed  with  his 
sense  of  helplessness  in  the  matter  of  George 
Ashworth,  and  his  embarrassments.  Nor 
was  his  anxiety  in  any  way  mitigated  by 
the  courageous  manner  in  which  he  toiled 
away,  and  the  brave  demeanour  of  Miss 
Wharton  ;  who  never  betrayed  the  slightest 
vacillation  in  her  purpose,  but  cheerfully 
looked  forward  to  better  times.  She  was 
not  alone  in  watchfully  looking  forward 
to  these  better  times, — which  were  always 
coming,  aud  yet  held  aloof.  It  was  not 
merely  George  Ashworth  and  Edith  Wharton 
who  waited  upon  better  times,  and  John 
Wharton  and  May  Carlyon,  who  waited 
upon  them,  who  were  on  the  outlook.     The 

VOL.    III.  P 
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wliole    country   was    groaning    under    the 
burden   of  bad   trade   and  short  harvests. 
The  condition   of  affairs  in  the  north  has 
been  given  before  :  the  huge  cannon  going 
northwards  to  overawe  the  famishing  crowds 
in  Lancashire  ;  the  state  of  the  houses  *  with 
the  golden  balls '  crammed  from  cellar  to  attic 
with  the  pledged  property  of  the  labour- 
ing  classes.      It   was   a   time   of  grinding 
misery;  and  yet  a  time  of  deep  historical 
interest.       The    attitude    of   the    different 
parties   in   the    State   at   the   time    has   a 
psychological  value.     The   attitude  of  the 
staunch    Tory    of    which    Squire    Wharton 
was  a  typical  instance,  was  that  of  strict 
Conservatism. 

'  As  a  magistrate,  I  am  opposed  to  all 
sedition,  all  organized  opposition  to  the 
Government,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
Chartists  meeting  with  pikes,  or  free  traders 
v^ith  tracts  and  pamphlets  ;  as  a  landowner, 
I  am  opposed  to  free  trade,  which  will  ruin 
the  landed  interests.  And  as  an  owner  of 
canal-shares,  I   am   opposed   to   the  intro- 
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Auction  of  railways.  You  may  call  tlie 
last  two  selfish  reasons.  But  I  only  liave 
my  share  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  question  of  what  the  real  welfare 
of  the  country  is.  Eailways  may  open  up 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  bring  the 
producers  more  in  contact  with  the  con- 
sumers ;  and  so  benefit  both.  But  I  can  see 
that  canal  property,  which  has  been  such  a 
boon  to  the  country,  will  be  depreciated. 
Then  as  to  cheap  food,  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Leaguers  are  the  manufacturers  mainly ; 
what  do  they  want  ?  It  is  their  hope  of 
lowering  wages  by  getting  cheaper  food — 
that  is  their  game.  It  is  clear  enough : 
cuttino*  their  thono;s  out  of  other  men's 
hides !  That  is  what  it  is.  A  Lancashire 
millowner  wants  to  pay  lower  wages;  and 
so  he  tries  to  lower  my  rents.  The  country 
will  not  be  any  richer  for  that.  The  money 
will  only  go  from  my  pocket  into  his.  It 
is  no  advantage  to  the  country. 

'  That  is  the  ground-work  of  the  cheap- 
bread  crusade.     And  then,  they  object  to 
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our  defending  our  own  interests  !  As  if 
we  were  to  be  such  fools  as  not  to  Lave 
the  sense  to  resist  spoliation.  And  then, 
as  to  those  reformers  !  The  good  old  laws 
under  which  England  has  prospered  for 
centuries,  they  are  not  good  enough  for 
these  new  men, — who  want  to  have  laws 
that  will  favour  themselves  a  little  more  ; 
a  biQ^g^er  share  of  the  national  cake.  That 
is  what  the  Chartists  are  after,  brawling 
for  the  rigrhts  of  man.  What  does  that 
mean, — the  right  of  one  man  to  share  what 
another  man  has  got  ?  \evy  likely ;  why 
cannot  they  work  for  their  own  ?  If  I  have 
Gaythorne  Hall,  some  Wharton  once  worked 
to  get  it ;  and  because  my  ancestors  worked 
when  theirs  idled,  I  have  to  share  what 
has  come  down  to  me  with  my  fellow-men  ! 
All  1  can  say  is,  I  don't  see  it !  And  the 
moral-force  Chartists  leaving  their  physical- 
force  brethren  ;  it  is  only  like  rats  leaving 
a  drowning  ship.  They  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  physical-force  Chartists  are  no 
match  for  all  the  rest  of  society.      Those 
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Sheffield  fellows  found  that  out  pretty 
smartly.  But  their  aim  is  all  the  same  ;  they 
waut  to  destroy  the  landowners'  interests. 
That  section  of  the  Chartists  which  believe  in 
suasion  have  joined  the  League  ;  and  what 
are  these  law-abidins^  Chartists  ?  Nothincr 
more  than  the  descendants  of  the  old  re- 
publican party  pledged  to  pull  down  the 
aristocracy  !  It  is  all  one  web  !  But  we 
can  look  after  ourselves.' 

Such  was  the  old  Squire's  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  To  him,  and  to 
hundreds  more,  in  all  sincerity,  and  from 
no  mere  selfish  motives,  the  following 
passage  from  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Eeview,' — denouncing;  the  Corn  Law  ao;ita- 
tioQ,  and  indeed  all  agitations  indiscrimin- 
ately,— for  the  first  quarter  of  1843,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  confession  of-  faith.  The 
article,  which  was  strictly  Conservative, 
ended  thus  : 

'No  man  of  common  sense  can  hesitate, 
we  say,  to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such 
associations     disirraceful     to    our    national 
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character,  and  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  internal  peace  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  country — or,  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  word,  the  safety  of  the 
State.' 

'  That  is  putting  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,'  said  the  Squire  to  Canon  Words- 
worth one  day  ;  when  the  latter  had  called, 
and  the  conversation  had  taken  the  direction 
indicated  in  the  Squire's  soliloquy.  The 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  was  clearly  to 
let  matters  alone.  Yet  a  curious  alliance 
was  not  long  in  showing  itself,  viz.  the 
union  of  the  reforming  party  and  the  Tories 
against  the  "Whigs.  Despairing  of  getting 
anything  by  the  latter,  it  determined  to 
see  what  could  be  got  from  their  opponents. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Whig  ministry 
fell,  worn  out  by  what  it  had  accomplished, 
and  full  of  years ;  its  character  having 
altered  entirely,  with  its  early  energy  trans- 
formed into  the  lethargy  of  age.  In  May 
1841,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  moved  'That  Her 
Majesty's     Ministers     do     not    sufficiently 
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possess  the  confidenee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through 
the  House  measures  which  they  deem  of 
essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare  ; 
and  that  their  continuance  in  office  under 
such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.'  This  was  clear 
and  unmistakable.  The  voting  gave  tbe 
Government  311  ;  their  opponents  312. 
The  great  Whig  Ministry  had  gradually 
crumbled  away ;  and  in  June,  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  notice  that  the  Ministry  had 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  country.  Never 
perhaps  at  any  period  of  our  history  had 
more  interest  attended  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  nation  was  seething  in  un- 
rest. Agitation  and  counter-agitation  had 
been  at  work  everywhere ;  but  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  towns.  The  struggle  was 
one  of  great  intensity.  Both  sides  had 
long  seen  what  was  coming  ;  and  had  girded 
up  their  loins  accordingly.  Amidst  the 
strife  of  parties  the  Free-traders  hoped  to 
make  themselves  felt;  not  by  their  arguments 
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merely,  but  by  their  votes  also.  The 
Chartists  possessing  no  votes,  as  a  rule, 
made  themselves  exceedingly  conspicuous 
at  the  hustings,  with  their  show  of  hands. 
It  was  maintained,  after  the  election  was 
over,  that  the  members  chosen  by  the  show 
of  hands  at  the  hustings  were  better  candi- 
dates than  those  ultimately  elected  by  the 
voters. 

The  tactics  of  the  Corn  Law  Leaguers  are 
interesting  to  us  even  now.  Mr.  Carlyon 
had  some  business  in  London,  and  induced 
John  "Wharton  to  accompany  him  ;  as  the 
time  would  allow  them  to  see  something 
of  the  elections  then  in  progress.  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  who  would  certainly  be  Prime 
Minister  if  the  Tories  won  the  day,  had  not 
yet  become  a  convert  to  Free  Trade ;  and, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  a  staunch 
upholder  of  Corn  Laws  in  some  form.  He 
was  consequently  at  that  time  the  object  of 
the  fiercest  denunciation  among  the  Corn 
Law  repealers.  The  tactics  of  these  agitators 
were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  public 
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mind.  The  appeal  was  made  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  ear.  Debates,  discussions, 
speeches,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  processions, 
were  the  arms  they  adopted.  Powerful 
speakers,  following  on  tlie  lines  laid  down 
by  Richard  Cobden,  put  the  facts  clearly 
before  their  audiences.  Tracts  and  pam- 
phlets were  scattered  broadcast,  repeating 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  speakers, 
and  keeping  them  in  mind.  The  processions 
were  of  a  curious  character.  !Mr.  Carlyon 
and  John  Wharton  met  one  of  them  in  the 
streets.  First  came  a  brass  band,  and  then 
a  number  of  banners,  inscribed  with  various 
mottos.  One  bore  the  sentence  then  con- 
stantly quoted — '  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  ; '  while  another  was  as  follows  : 
— '  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  his  life  ;  he 
that  depriveth  him  thereof  is  a  man  of 
blood ; '  a  third  in  red  letters  upon  a  blue 
ground — '  He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the 
people  shall  curse  him.'  Still  more  effective 
were  two  banners  :  upon  one  of  which  was  a 
lean,  starved,  gaunt  face,  representing  the 
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man  famisliing  on  taxed  bread  ;  while  the 
other  had  on  it  a  broad,  full-fed,  smiling 
face,  that  of  a  man  who  ate  untaxed  bread. 
Immediately  behind  followed  two  curious 
objects, — two  loaves  of  bread  mounted  upon 
poles,  and  borne  high  aloft  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  The  one  was  a  small,  dwarfed 
loaf — the  '  Sir  Eobert  Peel  loaf ; '  the  other 
was  a  handsome,  good-sized  loaf — it  was  the 
'  Lord  John  Eussell  loaf.'  The  last  seemed 
to  excite  considerable  amusement  among 
the  onlookers,  as  the  procession  went  past. 

*  That's  the  way  to  put  the  arguments 
into  them ! '  said  old  Mr.  Carlyon  with 
glee.  '  That  aj)peals  to  the  stomach.  A 
sensitive  place  with  an  Englishman ! ' 

'  Almost  as  sensitive  as  his  trouser's- 
pocket.  And,  as  it  happens,  both  are  touched 
in  this  case,'  replied  his  companion. 

The  same  tactics  obtained  all  over  the 
country  ;  the  '  League '  and  its  supporters 
subscribing  most  liberally  towards  the  very 
heavy  expenses  of  their  organization.  The 
proposition   made  in  December  1839,  was 
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carried  out ;  and  members  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  put  forward  when- 
ever there  was  any  prospect  of  success. 
Cobden,  who  had  proved  his  oratorical  and 
convincing  power  on  many  a  mass-meeting, 
was  sent  up  to  the  House — to  repeat  there 
what  he  had  over  and  over  again  urged  on 
many  a  platform.  His  clear,  unmistakable 
arguments ;  his  hard  common  sense ;  his 
capacity  to  make  clear  the  most  compli- 
cated subjects,  and  to  sweep  away  fallacies ; 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  task  he  under- 
took. But  with  all  this,  the  Free  Traders 
were  nowhere.  Sir  Robert  Peel  w^as 
victorious  with  a  strong  majority.  And 
not  a  single  word  could  be  got  out  of  the 
Government  as  to  what  they  meant  to  do. 
The  belief  that  the  terrible  condition  into 
which  the  country  was  plunged  was  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  Corn  Laws,  did  not 
touch  the  new  men  in  power. 

*  In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  dis- 
tress had  been  most  severe  for  a  considerable 
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time.  Many  employers  had  failed ;  mills 
were  shut  up ;  the  poor-rates  were  enor- 
mously increased ;  and  Government  was 
called  upon  to  supply  that  aid  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  which  was  beyond  the 
management  of  the  local  administrators  of 
the  Poor  Law.  The  working-people,  upon 
the  whole,  bore  their  privations  with  patience 
and  fortitude ;  but  in  many  places  the 
Chartists  were  busy  stirring  them  up  to 
demand  higher  wages  than  the  capitalists 
could  afford  out  of  their  reduced  means  ; 
although  the  workmen  perfectly  well  knew 
that  their  employers  were  fast  sinking  into 
ruin.  Strikes  were  unavailinor  and  then 
came  riots.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home 
Secretarj',  encountered  the  crisis  with  de- 
cision and  firmness.  The  system  of  rail- 
roads had  enabled  him  to  send  troops 
rapidly  to  any  scene  of  outrage ;  and  their 
appearance  was  sufficient  in  any  case  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  without 
a  repetition  of  such  sanguinary  collisions  as 
those  of  Manchester  and  Bristol  at  a  past 
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time.'  Such  was  still  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  manufacturing  districts  until 
July  1842,  when  some  improvement  in 
trade  set  in ;  fortunately  soon  followed  by 
brisk  demands,  and  full  time  for  the  hands. 
Harvests  improved  ;  and  the  country  became 
once  more  prosperous,  after  its  terribly  long 
ordeal  of  want. 

The  fate  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation  in  the 
new  House  was  unfortunate.  When  the 
day  came  that  the  House  would  consider 
the  subject  the  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed. No  less  than  six  hundred  delegates, 
from  the  different  Corn  Law  Re^^eal  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country,  marched 
in  procession  to  Palace  Yard ;  where  they 
took  up  their  stand,  crying,  *  Total  Repeal ! ' 
or  '  Fixed  Duty  ! '  and  ^  No  Sliding  Scale  ! ' 
as  the  members  passed  by ;  and  affording  all 
the  support  they  could  to  their  champions 
inside  the  House.  For  many  long  nights 
the  different  propositions  were  debated ; 
but  neither  '  Total  Repeal,'  nor  '  A  Fixed 
Duty'   could   be  carried.     But  an  abiding 
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impression  was  made,  and  even  upon  tliat 
very  Parliament,  as  time  showed. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Chartist  movement  is 
shrouded  in  deeper  gloom.  The  excesses 
of  the  more  violent  partisans  for  reform 
not  only  roused  the  anger  of  their  oppo- 
nents, but  drove  away  many  of  the  best 
men  from  their  own  ranks.  Feargus 
O'Connor  was  sent  to  York  Castle,  in  the 
middle  of  May  1840,  to  undergo  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment ;  but  the  tempo- 
rary removal  of  this  firebrand  did  little  to 
appease  the  excitement  of  the  more  violent 
Chartists.  Want,  bad  times,  low  wages, 
taxed  bread,  the  hopelessness  of  any  relief 
from  the  Tory  Ministry,  whipped  on  these 
unfortunate  enthusiasts  to  excesses  which 
made  the  name  of  Chartist  a  terror  to  all 
peaceful  people.  The  most  anarchichal 
propositions  were  put  forward  in  a  savage 
sense  of  despair.  At  one  of  their  convo- 
cations it  was  seriously  proposed  to  make 
a  run  on  all  the  savings'  banks ;  to  stop  all 
labour  throughout  the  land,  and  to  throw 
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the  whole  industrial  class  bodily  upon  the 
resources  of  the  other  classes.  In  Notting- 
ham and  Leicester  the  wildest  schemes 
were  propounded,  and  a  war  of  classes  was 
imminent.  Long  and  furiously  the  strife 
raged.  Nor  were  all  the  propositions  of 
the  Corn  Law  agitators  at  this  time  as 
peaceful  as  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  movement.  Finding  themselves 
powerless  in  the  House,  the  agitation  grew 
outside  it.  Even  they  proposed  that  the 
mills  should  only  run  half-time,  and  so 
drive  the  hands  to  the  '  landlord-paid  poor 
rates  ; '  and  a  violent  tone  pervaded  their  dis- 
cussions. No  wonder  the  starving  Chartists 
in  towns  were  desperate  ;  and,  wdld  with 
despair  —  ready  for  any  proposition  which 
promised  relief.  Feargus  O'Connor  had 
come  out  of  York  Castle,  after  his  im- 
prisonment, to  add  to  the  existing  tumult ; 
and  a  Welsh  Chartist  woman  had  com- 
memorated the  event  by  the  composition 
of  a  well-known  hymn : 

'  The  Lion  of  Freedom  is  come  from  his  den  ; 
We'll  rally  around  him  again  and  again  ' 
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— and  they  did  too.  Whenever  there  was  a 
contention  going  on  Feargus  O'Connor  must 
be  in  it ;  and  descriptions  have  been 
furnished  to  us  of  his  leading  charges  on 
*  the  Tory  lambs/  at  nomination  and  elec- 
tion days.  He  was  a  thorough  Irishman, 
of  huge  frame,  aud  powerful  baritone  voice, 
— which  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  in 
addressing  crowds.  He  had  much  native 
humour,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  character. 
Imprisonment  had  in  no  wise  tamed  him, 
and  he  emerged  from  York  Castle  as 
headstrong  as  ever.  When  the  time  for 
action  came,  he  led  his  followers  into  the 
thick  of  the  crowd,  hitting  right  and  left 
with  his  large  fists,  '  flooring  his  opponents 
like  ninepins ; '  or,  borne  down  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  his  red  head  soon  made 
its  re-appearance,  and  he  was  quickly  fighting 
as  furiously  as  ever.  Under  such  leaders 
no  good  could  come  of  the  agitation, — unless 
it  was  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of 
society. 

Still  the  Chartists  struggled  on,  and  Mr. 
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Tom  Duncombe,  the  member  for  Finsbury, 
supported  by  Mr.  Wakley,  undertook  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  2nd  of  May,  1842,  a  long 
procession  of  Chartists  could  be  seen 
moving  towards  the  Parliament  House  ;  and 
escorting  sixteen  chosen  men  bearing  a  large 
petition  to  the  House.  The  folding-doors 
of  the  House  of  Commons  even  were  too 
small,  and  the  petition  had  to  be  unrolled 
to  admit  of  its  being  introduced  into  the 
House.  Unrolled,  it  covered  a  great  portion 
of  the  floor,  and  was  higher  than  the  table. 
Then  followed  a  remarkable  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  played  a  prominent, 
though  opinions  may  difi*er  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  very  creditable  part,  or  not.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  late  Whig 
Government ;  and  had  earned  for  himself 
much  obloquy  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
ballot ;  while  he  was  also  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  property  qualification  for 
Members  of  the  House.  From  such  a  man 
the  assassin's  stroke  was  scarcely  to  be 
VOL.    III.  Q 
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expected ;    and  yet  the   Chartists  declared 
that  his  was  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow 
so  fatal  to  them.     If  there  was  a  section   of 
the   Chartists  who  advocated  violence,  and 
did  their  best  to  demonstrate  their  unfit- 
ness for  any  power ;  there  was  also  a  large 
body  of  the  lower  middle -class  and  wage- 
class  who  were  also   Chartists,  respectable, 
decent,    law-abiding   folk, — many   of  them 
indeed  favourable  specimens  of  their  class. 
It  was  hardly  honest  to  them  when,  after 
reviewing  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  and 
coming   to  the  question    of  the  land,  and 
how  it  had  been  acquired  by  its  possessors, 
he  continued  :  '  If  it  be  admitted  that  on 
the    institution  of  property  the  well-being 
of     society    depends,     it    follows,    surely, 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  give  supreme 
power  in  the  State  to  a  class  which  would 
not  be   likely  to   respect   that   institution. 
And  if  this  be  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow  that  it  would  be  madness  to  grant 
the   prayer  of  the    petition.      I    entertain 
no  hope  that,  if  we  place  the  government 
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of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 
of  the  males  of  one-and-twenty,  told  by  the 
head,  the  institution  of  property  will  be 
respected.  If  I  am  asked  why  I  entertain 
no  such  hope,  I  answer,  because  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one 
who  have  signed  the  petition  tell  me  to 
entertain  no  such  hope ;  because  they  tell 
me  if  I  trust  them  with  power,  the  first 
use  which  they  will  make  of  it  will  be 
to  plunder  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
has  a  good  coat  to  his  back,  and  a  good 
roof  over  his  head.'  This  was  grave  ;  but 
what  follows  was  an  app.eal  to  the  terrors 
which  could  be  excited  in  men  who  had 
some  solid  grounds  for  alarm, — but  which 
surely  were  scarcely  justified  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  '  What  could  follow  but  one 
vast  spoliation  ?  One  vast  spoliation ! 
That  would  be  bad  enough.  That  would 
be  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  fell  on 
our  country.  Yet  would  that  a  single 
vast  spoliation  were  the  worst  !  No,  Sir ; 
in  the  lowest  deep  there  would  be  a  lower 

Q  2 
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deep.  The  first  spoliation  would  not  be 
the  last.  How  could  it?  All  the  causes 
which  had  produced  the  first  spoliation 
would  still  operate.  They  would  operate 
more  powerfully  than  before.  The  distress 
would  be  far  greater  than  before.  The  fences 
which  now  protect  j)roperty  would  all  have 
been  broken  through,  levelled,  swept  away. 
The  new  proprietors  would  have  no  title 
to  show  to  anything  tliat  they  held,  but 
recent  robbery.  With  what  face,  then,  could 
they  complain  of  being  robbed  ?  What  would 
be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  Our  experi- 
ence, God  be  praised,  does  not  enable  us 
to  predict  it  with  certainty.  We  can  only 
guess.  My  guess  is,  that  we  should  see 
something  more  horrible  than  can  be 
imagined  —  something  like  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  on  a  far  larger  scale.  There 
would  be  many  millions  of  human  beings 
crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  deprived  of 
all  their  resources,  which  alone  had  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  exist  in  so  narrow 
a  space ;    trade    gone,   manufactures    gone, 
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credit  gone.  What  could  they  do  but 
fio-ht  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  nature, 
and  tear  each  other  to  pieces ;  till  famine, 
and  pestilence  following  in  the  train  of 
famine,  came  to  turn  the  terrible  commo- 
tion into  a  more  terrible  repose  ?  The  best 
event,  the  very  best  event  that  I  can  antici- 
pate— and  what  must  the  state  of  things 
be  if  an  Englishman  and  a  Whig  calls  such 
an  event  the  very  best  ? — the  very  best 
event,  I  say,  that  I  can  anticipate,  is  that 
out  of  such  confusion,  a  strong  military 
despotism  may  arise ;  and  that  the  sword, 
firmly  grasped  by  some  rough  hand,  may 
give  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  miserable 
wreck  of  all  that  immense  prosperity  and 
glory.  But  as  to  the  noble  institutions 
under  which  our  country  has  made  such 
progress  in  liberty,  in  wealth,  in  know- 
ledge, in  arts,  do  not  deceive  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  we  should  ever  see  them 
aofain — we  should  never  see  them  ao-ain.  We 
should  not  deserve  to  see  them.  All  those 
nations  which   envy   our   greatness    would 
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insult  our  downfall, — a  downfall  which 
would  be  all  our  own  work, — and  the  history 
of  our  calamities  would  be  told  thus : 
England  had  institutions  which,  though 
imperfect,  yet  contained  within  themselves 
the  remedying  every  imperfection  ;  those 
institutions  her  legislators  wantonly  and 
madly  threw  away ;  nor  could  they  urge 
in  their  excuse  the  wretched  plea  that  they 
were  deceived  by  false  promises,  for  in  the 
very  petition,  with  the  prayer  of  which 
they  were  weak  enough  to  comply,  they 
were  told  in  the  plainest  terms  that  public 
ruin  would  be  the  effect  of  their  compliance.' 
The  vote  went  against  the  Charter  by  287 
votes  to  49.  Yet  Macaulay  had  been 
taunted  with  being  a  Chartist  because  he 
advocated  the  ballot ! 

Never  again  was  the  Charter  advocated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848,  when 
thrones  were  toppling  in  Europe,  many 
anarchists  came  over  to  England  to  rouse 
the  Chartists.     By  this  time  starvation  was 
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gone,  and  the  hungry  stomach  was  not 
involved.  Chartism  had  slumbered  while 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
had  absorbed  public  attention, — until  the 
events  of  1848  on  the  Continent  roused  it. 

The  division  of  the  land ;  and  the  union 
of  the  people  and  the  soil,  divorced  by  the 
sword  of  feudalism  ;  so  that  large  properties 
should   be   divided  into  small  peasant-pro- 
prietorships :  was  the  dream  of  the  Chartists. 
Now   they   decided    to    get    up  a  mightier 
petition  than  either  that  of  1842  or  even  of 
1839.     Feargus  O'Connor,  the  editor  of  the 
Chartist  organ, '  The  Northern  Star,'  was  now 
one  of  the  members  for  Nottingham,  and 
would  present  to   the  House   the   monster 
petition  which  had  received  over  5,700,000 
signatures.     Myriads  of  Chartists,  and  other 
opponents  of  existing  Governments,  were  to 
assemble  in  London ;   and  Feargus  was  to 
present  the  petition,  backed  by  his  legions. 
The    arrangements  made  by  the    Duke    of 
Wellington  prevented  any  great  meeting  ; 
the  much-anticipated  10th  of  April  passed 
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off  without  any  disorder ;  and  Feargus  pre- 
sented his  petition  to  the  House  after 
ignobly  receiving  it  from  a  cart. 

Chartism  lingered  on  :  but  the  scheme  for 
the  division  of  the  land  quietly  died  out, — 
after  some  practical  experiments  which  did 
not  tend  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  a 
very  practicable  one.  Here  and  there  in 
the  rural  districts,  years  afterwards,  was  to 
be  found  an  intelligent  artisan,  fluent  of 
speech, — often  to  an  extent  which  exercised 
the  wits  of  his  rustic  neighbours ;  a  good 
workman ;  a  sensible  and  self-respecting 
man ;  who  was  pointed  out  as  '  a  Chartist.* 
In  such  myriad  ripple ts  did  the  wave  of 
Chartism  break  at  last :  each  a  centre  for 
political  discussion,  and  the  instruction  of 
his  hearers.  Throu^rh  these  frag^ments  of 
Chartism  reform  has  been  kept  alive ;  and 
wild  as  many  of  the  different  points  of  the 
Charter  had  been  considered  in  past  time, 
many  of  them  are  now  conceded ;  and  even 
annual  parliaments  may  be  the  rule  in  the 
next  century. 
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Old   Jim  Woodcock  grieved  deeply  over 
the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Aye,  so  it  was,  and  so  it  will  be.  T 
remember  1819,  and  Peterloo.  As  Bam 
ford  says  in  his  book  :  "  The  drilling  of  the 
reformers  was  only  to  enable  them  to  march 
orderly,  and  refute  the  statement  that  they 
were  a  disorderly  crowd ;"  there  was  "nothing 
more  than  an  expertness  and  order  in  mov- 
ing in  bodies ; "  and  yet  we  were  really 
dangerous  conspirators,  to  be  ridden  down 
without  mercy  by  the  yeomanry.  And 
Bamford  was  two  years  in  Lincoln  jail  for 
what  he  did,  when  the  Judge  that  tried  him 
said  :  "  With  respect  to  Bamford,  all  that 
has  been  proved  in  his  speech  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  peace  and  order."  And  now, 
because  we  ask  for  our  share  of  political 
power ;  and  that  the  land  and  the  people 
shall  once  more  be  united ;  what  does  the 
Whig  say  ? — "  a  vast  spoliation  !  "  Perhaps 
we  have  just  as  good  right  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  primo- 
geniture was  done  away  with  ;  and  a  man 
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could  buy  a  bit  of  ground  as  easy  as  he 
can  buy  a  cow, 'as  was  once  tlie  case:  as 
they  have  to  believe  that  "  the  institution 
of  property  "  is  the  backbone  of  the  country. 
And  then  having  divided  the  land,  we 
would  go  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  till  we 
divided  what  some  had  left  with  those  that 
had  nothing, — till  we  all  died  of  starvation. 
What  reet '  (here  he  left  his  English  proper 
for  the  vernacular),  'what  reet  hes  that 
leein'  Whig  creatur'  to  say  that  becoase  a 
man  hesn  t  a  black  broad- claith  cooit  t'  his 
back,  he's  a  thief  ?  Maybe  if  we  did  tek' 
what  they  hev'  fra  some  o'  them,  we  wad 
only  be  tekking  back  what  some  oald- world 
river  tuke  fra  some  of  our  ooan  foaks  i'  th' 
bypast  toime.  I'm  nuit  ovver  sure  abaht 
that !  We  workin'  foak  may  all  clam 
togither  for  what  the  oald  Whigs  care.  I'm 
dune  wi'  them  !  Th'  varry  best  event,  he 
could  guess  ?  Th'  varra  warst,  I  think,  wad 
be  moar  loike  th'  fact :  th'  leein'  scoondril. 
I  wor  vexed  wi'  him  :  him  o'  all  th'  men 
thear ! ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TRIED    AND    WORSTED. 


When  the  state  of  Mr.  Waddington's 
affairs  became  known,  Stephen  Oldfield 
realized  that  Orton  Hall  could  not  remain 
his — even  in  name.  It  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Oldfields  for  generations  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  estate,  the  main 
aim  of  his  life  was  to  clear  off  the  mort- 
gage which  remained  on  it  after  his  father  s 
affairs  were  settled ;  no  large  amount,  but 
still  it  was  there  ;  and  then  by  prudence 
and  thoughtfulness  to  improve  the  property 
until  it  was  one  of  the  most  eligible,  if  not 
among  the  largest,  in  the  wide-spread 
county.  And  this,  too,  he  had  steadily 
been  succeedins:  in  doingf.  He  was  a  orood, 
indeed  liberal,  landlord,  where    he  saw  the 
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tenant  was  doing  his  best ;  and  encouraged 
his  tenants  to  improve  their  farms.  He  was 
w^ell-informed,  having  kept  up  his  culture 
after  leaving  school.  No  '  superior  game- 
keeper Squire/  as  he  was  apt  to  say  of  some 
of  the  Squires  around  him,  w^as  he. 

He  was  freely  conversant  with  the  French 
tongue  ;  and  he  and  Miss  Oldfield  made  it  a 
rule  to  converse  in  French  an  hour  or  two 
at  least  every  week.  When  he  saw  the 
time  coming  that  he  would  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  magistrates,  he  invested  in  Burn's 
'Justice  of  the  Peace,'  and  one  or  tw^o  other 
less  ponderous  legal  works  ;  and  made  him. 
self  acquainted  with  something  more  than 
the  mere  routine  of  the  sessions,  and 
nodding  acquiescence  to  whatever  the  clerk 
to  the  magistrates  chose  to  say. 

*  No  noodle,  Oldfield,'  his  neighbour 
Canon  Wordsworth  would  say  sometimes  ; 
'  good,  useful,  working  magistrate  for  a 
youngster.  Sees  something  more  in  being 
a  mao-istrate  than  sticking;  J.P.  after  his 
name,    and    driving    up    to    the    Quarter 
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Sessions.'  He  was  all  this ;  and  a  steady-going 
fellow  to  boot.  Whenever  a  young  Squire 
of  Hallamshire  had  been  sowing  a  few  wild 
oats,  the  example  of  Stephen  Oldfield  was 
held  up  to  him,  as  what  he  ought  to  strive 
to  be  ;  a  matter  ^v^hich  did  not  tend  to  make 
Oldfield  popular  with  his  less  thoughtful 
fellow-Squires ;  who  pronounced  him  a 
'  prig,'  and  a  '  sobersides.'  Still  he  was  a 
prudent  and  prosperous  man  ;  and  might 
have  remained  one, — had  he  but  adhered 
to  the  lines  that  circumstances  had  laid 
down  for  him. 

It  was  when  he  ventured  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  and  act  for  himself  in  matters 
outside  his  life  as  a  country  Squire,  that  he 
saw  the  mistake  he  had  made.  How  he 
came  to  make  it  he  could  not,  after  the 
crash,  ever  explain  satisfactorily  to  himself. 
All  seemed  so  clear,  so  devoid  of  difficulties 
which  could  not  be  provided  against,  that 
the  spirit  of  suspicion  could  find  no  standing- 
ground,  or  niche,  on  which  to  rest.  It  was 
Waddington  who  was  to  blame,  clearly.     If 
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Waddington  had  but  been  honest  and 
straightforward,  all  would  have  been  well. 
He  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  knave.  His 
confidence  in  man  had  been  exploitered :  it 
was  a  scurvy  trick  to  play !  Waddington 
might  involve  himself,  if  he  chose  ;  but  it  was 
hard,  both  hard  and  unfair,  to  inveigle  his 
neighbours  in  his  own  meshes.  '  Wharton 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  I 
remember ;  but  he  always  said  that  was 
because  his  Wharton  touchiness  could  not 
tolerate  Waddington's  manner ;  and  that  it 
had  kept  him  out  of  a  good  thing.  Confound 
the  thing  !  I  wish  I  had  done  as  Wharton 
did.  And  then  one  could  not  sell  out  the 
shares  when  the  bank  was  doing  so  well.' 
Here  he  fell  off  into  musing  and  meditation. 
He  had  been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  a 
speculator.  His  pride  in  his  acumen  was 
touched ;  but  his  pride  in  his  personal 
integrity  remained  unimpaired.  He  had 
been  a  victim ;  he  was  not  personally  to 
blame  for  the  misfortune  which  had  swept 
over  him  like  a  thunderstorm. 
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Then  came  the  question  of  what  he  must 
do  in  the  future.  He  must  earn  a  living 
— somehow;  that  was  clear.  He  discussed 
the  matter  over  with  his  neighbour,  Squire 
Wharton,  who  had  always  been  a  sincere 
friend. 

'  That's  the  way  to  set  about  it,  Oldfield. 
Find  something  to  do  :  that  will  keep  your 
mind  more  at  rest  than  anything  else.  I 
am  afraid  I  can  do  little  for  you  now  ;  I  am 
out  of  the  world.  In  my  day  of  moving 
about,  a  nobleman  would  have  been  glad — 
deuced  glad,  I  can  tell  you — to  have  had 
the  chance  of  a  man  like  you  as  a  con- 
fidential secretary.  A  gentleman  of  your 
parts  was  a  treasure ;  I  can  assure  you. 
But  I  know  nobody  now ;  I  am  practically 
out  of  the  world.  But  there  are  the 
Wortleys,  and  the  Stanhopes,  and  the 
Fitzwilliams ;  they  must  know  of  some 
one  who  would  be  glad  of  you.' 

When  in  trouble,  and  the  way  forward 
is  broken  and  obscured  by  clouds,  the 
human  mind  expands  under  advice  which 
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is  acceptable;  just  as  it  contracts  under 
the  opposite  conditions,  and  dislikes  the 
profferer  of  unpalatable  advice — of  far  more 
real  worth  often. 

The  unknown    has   less    difficulties  than 
the    known — until  it  becomes   the  known. 
The   distant  mountain    has    a  smooth,  un- 
broken   outline  :    while    the    crags    of    the 
mountain  near  at  hand  are  plainly  visible  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  scaling  them  immense, 
if  surmountable  at  all.     If  a  mountain-ridge 
must  be  climbed ;  let   the  ascent,  then,  be 
one  with  unbroken   declivities, — devoid  of 
beetling  crags.     A  long,  tiresome   journey 
to  the  distant  mountain  reveals  the  same 
difficulties,  as  had  to  be  encountered  in  the 
one  near  at  hand ;  and  the  climber  is  only 
wearied  by   his  journey,   while  the   ascent 
has    still    to    be    made.       '  Distance    lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.'     Certainly  ;  but 
as    the    distance    lessens,    the    illusion    is 
gradually  dispelled ;   until  the  enchantment 
vanishes    with    the    distance.      How   much 
more  is  the  enchantment ;  when  some  one, 
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presumably  acquainted  with  the  reality  of 
the  distant  mountain,  declares  that  to  climb 
it  is  comparatively  easy  ! 

The  Squire  was  perfectly  sincere  in  wdiat 
he  told  his  neio^hbour ;  and  vet  he  w^as  not 
really  familiar  w^ith  the  distant  mountain. 
Application  w^as  made  to  the  leading  families 
in  the  Wybrow  district.  All  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  had  met  Oldfield  at  the 
sessions,  and  the  county  balls  ;  some  had 
seen  more  of  him.  All  professed  regret 
at  hearing  of  his  misfortune ;  knew  him 
favourably ;  would  be  dehghted  to  be  of 
service  to  him ;  all  correct  and  true, — but 
nothing  came  of  it ;  in  all  probability  because 
they  did  not  just  at  that  time  know  any 
one  wdth  such  a  want.  The  hope  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  which,  though  a  position 
of  dependency,  was  free  from  many  of  the 
drawbacks  of  being  dependent  upon  another, 
kept  up  Mr.  Oldfield  s  spirits ;  while  the 
demands  upon  his  time  of  attending  to 
applications  to  purchase  Orton  Hall  engaged 
his  immediate  attention  :  and  so  time  passed 
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by.  Mr.  Carlyon  offered  to  allow  him 
and  Miss  Oldfield  to  remain  in  Orton  Hall 
so  long  as  was  convenient,  which  was  very 
kind ;  but  he  could  not  pay  his  servants 
with  thanks,  or  feed  them  on  air  I  He 
must  go,  that  was  clear.  Miss  Oldfield 
went  away  to  live  economically  with  some 
humble  friends  at  a  distance.  As  to  him- 
self; he  accepted  Squire  Wharton's  invitation 
to  make  Gaythorne  Hall  his  home,  until  the 
desired  something  should  turn  up.  'It  could 
not  be  long,'  said  the  sanguine  Squire. 

But  day  after  day  passed  by,  and  no 
intimation  of  anything  came  to  hand. 
Morning  after  morning  the  postman  called, 
and  went  away  again ;  and  yet  left  no 
missive  to  tell  the  expectant  man  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  him.  The  Squire  was 
cheery  and  hopeful,  and  was  sure  '  the 
longest  lane  had  a  turning ; '  but  the  turn  in 
Stephen  Oldfield's  affairs  did  not  show 
any  readiness  to  manifest  itself;  indeed  it 
seemed  perversely  to  keep  away.  His 
position    was   far   from    an    agreeable    one. 
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The  Squire  treated  him  like  a  near  relative, 
but  with  a  certain  deferential  courtesy  in 
addition ;  so  that  he  might  not   experience 
any  inward  feeling  of  being  either  unwel- 
come, or  disregarded.      The    Squire  was   a 
perfect   Bayard  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 
Nor  did  the  domestic  portion  of  Gaythorne 
Hall  forget  the  respect  due  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  seen  better  days  ;  and  who,  in  those 
happier  days,  had  been  well  known  to  all  of 
them.     To  his  credit,  it  must  be  said,  that 
Oldfield    was    always    considerate    towards 
those   beneath    him,  and    ever   mindful    of 
their  feelings.     How  far  this  arose  from  a 
species  of  vanity  which  made  him  anxious 
to  have  the  good  opinion  of  all ;  or  it  was 
a  mannerism  which  he  chose   to  affect  ;   or 
arose  from  an  unmixed  native  delicacy  of 
disposition ;  is  a  matter  which  probably  no 
one    of    his    acquaintance    had    accurately 
weighed.       The    fact,    however,    remained. 
Bulman  always  behaved  as  if  Mr.  Oldfield 
was  an  honoured  guest ;   and  Mrs.  Allonby 
recoojnized  his   love  of  authoritv,   and  his 
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manner  when  a  visitor  and  calJcr,  and  sLe 
was  ever  deferential.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  surroundings  to  chafe ;  and  yet  he  hegnn 
to  find  Gaythorne  Hall  irksome,  and  to  wisli 
himself  away.  Despite  the  consideration  of 
every  one,  he  felt  he  was  dependent  upon  an- 
other's bounty.  He  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  dependence  in  some  form  ;  but  he  wished 
it  to  be  a  dependence  which  was  not  bounty. 
He  wished  to  do  something  in  return ;  at 
Gaythorne  Hall  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
Squire  that  had  not  been  done  by  some  one 
before.  He  must  be  doing  something,  he 
felt.  One  day  he  said  so  to  his  host ;  who 
listened  attentively  to  what  he  propounded. 
'  Well,  perhaps  now,  if  you  were  up  in 
town,  and  called  upon  the  people,  it  would 
keep  them  in  mind  of  you.  Letters  are  apt 
to  get  forgotten.  I  even  find  that,  who  have 
not  much  to  distract  me  ;  and  in  town,  with 
all  the  different  demands  upon  their  time, 
and  the  distractions,  a  subject  may  be  over- 
looked from  no  want  of  kindliness,  or  friend- 
liness.    But  do  not  act  precipitately  :   you 
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are  heartily  welcome  to  stay  here  as  long  as 
you  like :  do  not  forget  that.  Give  me 
your  company  a  little  longer,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  see  much  more  of  you  for  a  long 
time,  if  once  you  get  away;  your  career  may 
take  you  away  from  this  Deighbourhood. 
Wait  a  little  longer,'  urged  the  Squire. 

So  Mr.  Oldfield  waited  ;  but  nothing 
came.  *  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,'  and  so  he  found.  His  altered  position 
made  itself  felt  in  many  ways.  Outside 
Squire  Wharton's  grounds  the  greetings  of 
his  old  neighbours  jarred  upon  him.  They 
accosted  him  with  their  usual  deference  :  but 
their  sympathy  was  rude,  and  not  always 
considerate ;  and  he  felt  this  keenly.  It 
was  not  that  the  feeling  was  not  there  ;  it 
was  not  exhibited  with  tact.  They  w^ere 
a  rude,  though  not  uncouth,  folk ;  and  their 
kindliness,  which  seemed  all  right  and 
becoming  to  themselves,  was  to  the  broken 
Squire  like  a  rough  touch  on  a  bruised 
surface.  That  they  meant  no  offence  was 
certain ;  but  he  felt  the  pain  all  the    same. 
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He  experienced  all  this ;  and  it  deepened 
liis   determination   to   try  his  fortune  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wybrow.     He 
thouo^ht  of  enterinor  the  Church  ;  and  had 
consulted  Mr.   Pryor  about   the    time,   and 
the  expense  involved.     He    found   it   was 
not  practicable.     Theological  colleges  there 
were  at  that  time  ;  but  modest  as  the  ex- 
pense to  be  incurred,  there  were  expenses 
which  must  be  met.     In  a  more  recent  time 
the  head  of  a  theoloojical  colleo;e,  in  address- 
ing  a  gathering  of  cabmen,  informed  them 
that  if  any  of  them  desired  to  enter   the 
ranks  of  the  Church  he  would  be  glad  to 
afford  them  the  requisite   facilities, — taking 
their  notes  of  hand  for  the  expenses,  to  be 
repaid   him    when  they  had   gained    a  re- 
munerative position,  or   charge.     No    such 
blended     compound    of     business-capitalist 
and     recruitino;-serQreant     for    the    Church 
militant  was  then  above  the  horizon ;  and 
if  he  had  been,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  Mr. 
Oldfield  would  have  closed  with  his  terms. 
So  the  prospect  of  entering  the  Church  died 
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out  after  a  feeble  flicker.  Nor  did  the 
colonies  possess  then  the  attraction  they 
now  command.  Hard-working  mechanics, 
farm-labourers,  and  small  industrial  farmers 
were  beginning  to  find  a  new  home  in 
Canada,  after  Lord  Durham's  rule  there ; 
but  there  was  nothing  there  for  a  gentleman 
to  do.  The  time  ^was  anterior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
gold-fields ;  and  it  is  not  likely  the  ex- 
Squire  would  have  hurried  to  them,  had 
they  been  open  to  him.  He  could  not 
emigrate  as  a  stock-driver.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  His  mind  was  sorely  exercised  by 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  w^as  placed.  The 
idea  of  applying  to  Mr.  Carlyon  to  see  if 
he  had  influence  enough  to  secure  him  a 
post  in  some  place  of  business,  had  flitted 
across  his  mind  ;  but  then  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Carlyon s  was  through  John 
Wharton.  That  path  was  blocked.  And 
Edith  Wharton  ! — the  train  of  thought  so 
started  brought  her  into  his  mind.  Had 
she  been  disposed  to  listen  to  his  overtures, 
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her  dower  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  both.  Had  her  decision  only 
been  different ;  how  different  other  things 
might  have  been  !  If  he  was  now  a  poor 
man,  George  Ashworth  was  little  better. 
He  felt  a  sting  of  wounded  pride  as  he 
mused  upon  her  preference.  The  workings 
of  the  female  mind  he  felt  to  be  wondrous ; 
and  to  him,  as  a  bachelor,  inexplicable.  He 
would  dismiss  the  thought,  and  so  he  did; 
but  no  more  genial,  or  attractive  thoughts 
took  their  place.  His  indecision  was,  how- 
ever, dispelled  for  him  by  an  accidental 
rencontre.  One  day  when  walking  out  he 
met  in  the  road  a  cattle-dealer,  whom  he 
knew  by  sight ;  and  to  whose  greeting  he 
had  returned  a  distant  dignified  nod  in 
times  past.  Now,  however,  the  man  reined 
up  his  nag,  and  spoke. 

'  Mr.  Oldfield,'  he  said,  '  Tve  bin  thinkin' 
abawt  yo  an*  yor  findin  someawt  to  do. 
Hev'  ye  na  thaught  o'  startin'  bean  an 
auctioneer  1  Y  ore  weel  kenned  i'  th'  district. 
Yor  frieends    would   rally    abawt  yo,    Fse 
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warrant.  It's  well  worth  turnin'  ovver  i' 
yor  mind.  I  hope  my  speekkin  so  free  is 
no  offence.' 

The  ex-Sqnire  was  dumbfounded.  The  man 
spoke  civilly  enough  ;  and  evidently  meant 
kindly.  But  this  was  what  the  country-side 
said  about  him.  The  man  observed  his  con- 
sternation ;  but  misinterpreting  it  weut  on  : 

*  It's  a  koind  o'  surprise  to  yo,  I  see ! 
Yo  hadn't  thought  o'  that  afore,  mebbe. 
But  it's  a  good  business  for  a  man  that's 
respected  as  yo  are.' 

The  cattle-dealer  had  clearly  thought  the 
matter  over  from  his  own  point  of  view ; 
which  was  widely  different  from  the  ex- 
Squire's.  As  a  man  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  career  as  an  auctioneer  was 
open  to  him.  He  felt  his  withers  wrung  ; 
and  yet  possibly  a  rough  fellow  like  the 
cattle-dealer  thought  the  position  of  an 
auctioneer  so  far  above  his  own  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  a  decayed 
gentleman.  '  I  suppose  some  one  will  be 
sugrorestins^   to   me   to  take    the    Crown    at 
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Wybrow  next.  It  is  to  let/  he  said  to 
himself.  '  I  can  stand  this  no  longer.  I 
must  try  my  fortune  in  town.'  He  told 
his  old  friend,  and  host  the  next  day  that 
he  must  be  taking  some  more  active  steps 
to  oret  somethincr  to  do  than  he  had  hitherto 

O  O 

done.  The  Squire  was  sorry  to  let  him  go, 
but  had  no  valid  reason  to  offer  against  his 
departure ;  so  it  was  arranged  that  in  a 
couple  of  days  he  should  leave  to  see  what 
Fortune  had  in  her  bag  for  him. 

The  old  Squire  wrung  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  the  doorstep;  and  thrust  a  note  into 
his  hand,  as  the  carriage-door  closed.  When 
the  carriage  had  driven  off  he  found  it  was 
a  £50  note.  His  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
turn it ;  but  he  could  not  well  order  the 
carriage  to  go  back,  there  was  not  too  much 
time  to  catch  the  coach  at  Sheffield ;  so  he 
placed  it,  with  his  wonted  carefulness  in 
money  matters,  in  his  pocket-book ;  deter- 
mining to  return  it  with  suitable  thanks  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  He  lay  back  in 
the  carriao^e,  buried  in  thous^ht.     Ere  lon^ 
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they  readied  the  point  in  the  road  where 
he  had  met  the  cattle-dealer  ;  and  his  coarse 
though  kindly  advice,  in  its  homely  phrase, 
rose  up  vivid  as  an  outline  of  flame  in  his 
mind. 

*  I  can  come  here  no  more  ;  at  least  till 
times  have  altered  with  me.  The  rude 
kindness  of  this  uncultured  people  would 
be  intolerable.  If  I  have  to  make  a  new 
career  it  must  be  in  another  sphere.' 

On  arriving  in  London  he  put  up  at 
an  hotel  in  Co  vent  Garden  ;  as  he  did  in 
olden  times,  when  a  gentleman  up  from  the 
country.  This  he  felt  he  must  do  in  order 
to  appear  properly  in  the  eyes  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, upon  whom  he  would  call  to  jog  their 
memories.  All  received  him  politely ;  one 
or  two  wdio  knew  something;  of  him,  invited 
him  to  dinner,  'to  talk  the  matter  over'; 
but  he  found  only  the  burden  of  having 
to  sustain  a  conversation  which  interested 
him  not.  What  could  he  say  about  the 
last  new  piece ;  the  most  recent  prima- 
donna  ;  or  the  great  pictures  on  view  ?     He 
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had  no  funds  to  throw  away  on  such 
matters,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  a  share 
in  the  chatter  of  a  dinner-table.  He  had 
not  even  any  knowledge  of  the  fashionable 
preachers.  Sunday  came  but  once  a  week, 
and  he  had  only  just  come  up  to  town. 
After  the  ladies  had  retired,  he  found  that 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  prevented 
that  conversation  between  himself  and  his 
host  which  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  it  was 
all  time  spent  in  vain.  It  was  cruel,  he 
thought,  to  be  so  treated ;  and  the  third 
person's  presence  might  have  been  obviated. 
Certainly,  Stephen  Oldfield,  if  your  affairs 
were  as  absorbing  to  other  people  in  the 
huge  metropolis  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
to  yourself !  He  found  soon  that  he  must 
be    economical  —  his    funds    were     beinof 

o 

seriously  tapped.  He  had  first  intended 
to  return  Squire  AVharton  his  note ;  then 
he  had  thought  it  better  to  keep  it  in  case 
of  need ;  then  he  began  to  see  how  for- 
tunate it  was  he  had  it.  He  removed  to 
quiet   apartments    in    a   back    street ;    he 
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could  have  his  letters  addressed  to  him  at 
one  of  the  many  places  where  a  stationer 
permitted  this  for  a  small  fee.      Then   he 
began  to  study  the  subject  of  where  to  dine 
at  little  cost.       Thrifty  and  careful    as  he 
had    habitually    been,   he    found    it    very 
trying  to  practise  economy, — not  as  a  fine 
art,  but  as  a  stark  necessity.     Brought  up 
as   he    had  been,  his  new  life  w^as  all  the 
more  repulsive   to    him  from  the   lack    of 
familiarity.       His  father   had   been   rather 
profuse,  and   brought  up  his  children  as  a 
gentleman  should    do  ; — a    training    about 
as  unfortunate  as   it  well  could  be  for  his 
son,  wdien  the  howl  of  poverty  w^as  begin- 
niug   to    be    painfully    distinct    and    clear. 
The  people  he   encountered  were  as  objec- 
tionable as    they  were   new  to  him.     His 
surroundings  indeed  were  utterly  distasteful 
to  him.     If  he  bad  been  brought  up  meanly, 
hardly,  in  a  modest  house,  he  might  have  put 
up  w^ith  them  as  something  not  quite  un- 
known to  him.     To  a  man  of  the  humbler 
classes  coming  up  to  London  to   seek  his 
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fortune  there  is  no  particular  hardship  in 
mixing  with  needy  persons ;  they  expect 
nothing  else.  But  to  a  ruined  man,  who  had 
held  a  good  social  position,  this  new  life  was 
simply  intolerable.  And  what  prospect  had 
he  of  anything  better  before  him  ?  He 
had  bowed  his  pride  so  far  as  to  answer 
some  advertisements ;  and  this  new  experi- 
ence was  not  encourasfinof.  In  bad  times 
there  are  more  seeking  places  than  there 
are  places  for :  and  his  chances  of  getting 
anything  to  do  were  growing  more  and  more 
remote  ;  while  his  little  store  of  cash — let 
him  husband  it  ever  so  thriftily — grew  daily 
less  and  less.  He  was  fast  reaching  some 
crisis  in  his  history — that  was  clear.  He 
must  soon  do  something  :  what  must  that 
something  be  ? 

In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been 
left  trustee  for  the  orphan-daughter,  the 
only  child  of  a  friend  of  his  school-days. 
She  was  just  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  a 
school  where  such  children  were  well  cared 
for,  and  had  been  happy.     He  had  occasion- 
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ally   visited   her   when    in   town ;    for   the 
school  was  only  some  three  hours  by  coach 
from    London.      He    had    seen    her    since 
he  had  come  up  to  town.     She  was  budding 
out  into    a    graceful   girl ;    whose   features 
reminded  him  strongly  of  her  father,  when 
they  w^ere  schoolfellows  together.     He  had 
deemed  it   unsafe  to  invest  her  money  in 
the  Wybrow  Bank,  as  a  matter  of  common 
prudence  ;  and  had  invested  it  in  his  own 
name  in  the  funds.     It  paid  less  interest  ; 
but  it  was  safe.     The  ward  must  go  with- 
out the   difference.     One  day  the    idea  of 
utilizing  this  money  thrust  itself  upon  his 
consciousness  ;  and,  do  what   he  would,  he 
could  not  banish  it.     As  poverty  fastened 
its  fangs  upon  him  he  found  the  fact  of  this 
money  being  within  his  reach   more   con- 
stantly   occupying    his    thoughts.       What 
could  he  do  with  it  ?     Could  he  invest  it  in 
some  business ;  and  devoting  his  time  to  the 
business — make  something  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  her.     By  so  doing  he  could  pay  her 
the  same  sum  yearly,  and  maintain  himself. 
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Circumstances  favoured  this  argument ;  and 
at  last  it  seemed  to  liim  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
this.  He  would  work  hard  and  make  some- 
thing for  the  girl,  in  addition  to  what  was 
hers,  as  a  return  for  making  use  of  her  money. 
He  would  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  gain  her 
consent.  Then  it  was  borne  in  upon  him 
that  she  might  wish  to  talk  it  over  with  those 
in  charge  of  her  ;  a  girl  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  do  this  ;  he  could  not  ask  her  about  the 
matter,  and  then  bind  her  over  not  to  speak 
of  it  to  others ;  that  was  like  extortinor  her 
assent.  And  so  he  wavered  ;  and  yet  went  on 
with  his  project.  He  was  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion ;  and  yet  all  the  while  he  was  wishful 
to  do  only  what  was  honest.  It  might  be  a 
questionable  act  to  deal  surreptitiously  with 
trust-money ;  but  he  was  going  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it.  Having  long  pondered  over 
the  subject  until  the  decision  to  utilize  this 
trust-money  had  taken  deliberate  shape,  he 
gave  orders  to  have  the  stock  sold  out ;  and 
lodged  the  money  in  a  bank  in  his  own  name. 
Now  another  hideous  idea  suggested  itself. 
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If  he  did  succeed  in  establishing  himself 
somewhere  in  business,  the  creditors,  or 
those  winding  up  the  Wybrow  Bank,  would 
take  proceedings  against  him  ;  and,  in  order 
to  save  what  he  had,  he  must  explain  how 
he  became  possessed  of  funds  ;  and  all  would 
come  out.  Why  had  he  not  thought  of  it 
before  selling  out  the  stock  ?  He  was 
staggered  by  the  new  thought. 

He  w^as  in  a  horrible  dilemma :  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  It  is  in  these  times  of 
emergency  that  character  is  tested.  Just 
as  the  test  of  gun-barrels  is  sharp,  swift, 
but  decisive ;  so  a  great  emergency  will 
test  a  character  to  its  foundations,  and 
reveal  its  native  material,  and  the  -work- 
manship. And  now  came  the  time  when 
Stephen  Oldfield's  character  was  to  be  put 
to  a  crucial  test !  He  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  actual  poverty ;  and  it  was 
decidedly  unattractive.  He  had  mixed 
with  persons  of  culture  and  refinement  in 
a  good  social  sphere,  and  he  found  the  ways 
of  needy  people  anything  but  to  his  liking. 

VOL.    III.  s 
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His  whole  training  had  been  to  fit  him 
for  a  social  success  :  and,  behold,  he  was  a 
failure  !  Had  he  had  to  bear  the  ordinary 
tests  of  a  man  in  his  position,  as  a  country 
squire,  he  could  have  undergone  them 
successfully,  he  felt  sure.  But  the  test  he 
had  now  to  encounter  he  felt  to  far  exceed 
his  powers.  A  poor,  wretched  struggle  for 
the  bare  sustenance  of  life ;  for  any  return 
to  the  dreams  of  a  secretaryship  w^as  as 
out  of  the  question  he  felt  as  a  return  to 
Orton  Hall  itself.  Even  to  seek  help  from 
Mr.  Carlyon,  and  to  get  a  subordinate  post 
in  a  place  of  business,  seemed  a  vanishing 
prospect :  if  he  took  such  a  place  he  could 
not  prevent  his  new  associates  learning 
the  secret  of  his  past.  He  wrestled  with 
temptation  once  and  again,  and  though  he 
did  not  yield,  he  felt  he  had  not  conquered ; 
and  he  began  to  dread  the  conflict.  Froude 
has  a  most  thoughtful  passage  ;  in  speaking 
of  the  different  species  of  virtue  and  describ- 
ing them  and  contrasting  them,  he  goes  on 
to   say — '  Further,   if  we   leave    out   these 
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refinements,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
most  popular  conceptions  of  morality,  there 
is  this  immeasurable  difficulty — so  great, 
yet  so  little  considered — that  goodness  is 
positive  as  well  as  negative ;  and  consists 
in  the  active  accomplishmcDt  of  certain 
things  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  as  well 
as  in  the  abstaining^  from  thing-s  w^hich 
w^e  are  bound  not  to  do.  And  here  the 
warp  and  w^oof  vary  in  shade  and  pattern. 
Many  a  man,  with  the  help  of  circum- 
stances, may  pick  his  w^ay  clear  through 
life,  having  never  violated  one  prohibitive 
commandment,  and  yet  at  last  be  fit  only 
for  the  place  of  the  unprofitable  servant, — 
he  may  not  have  committed  either  sin  or 
crime,  yet  never  have  felt  the  pulsation  of 
a  single  unselfish  emotion.  Another,  mean- 
while, shall  have  been  hurried  by  an  im- 
pulsive nature  into  fault  after  fault — shall 
have  been  reckless,  improvident,  perhaps 
profligate,  yet  be  fitter  after  all  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  the  Pharisee.' 
Had  Stephen  Oldfield  remained  satisfied 
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with  being  a  substantial  Yorkshire  land- 
owner ;  and  had  no  higher  temptation  than 
spending  more  money  than  he  could  con- 
veniently afford  in  the  year  of  his  Shrievalty  ; 
he  might  have  passed  through  life  with  a 
spotless  reputation.  But  circumstances, 
which  at  one  time  at  least  were  within  his 
control,  had  determined  another  lot  for  him. 
Just  as  he  was  struggling  with  temptation 
and  yielding,  he  again  found  a  determining 
factor  he  did  not  contemplate.  A  row  got 
up  in  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  in 
the  night,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  ;  and  words 
and  blows  were  interchanged,  and  a  great 
tumult  resulted ;  which  tried  him  sorely. 
His  temperament  was  timorous  as  well  as 
sensitive,  and  hated  such  scenes  :  yet  if  he 
was  to  be  poor  he  must  of  necessity  often 
encounter  them.  His  real  lack  of  moral 
backbone  came  out  at  last.  He  went  to 
the  bank,  drew  out  the  money,  and  left 
his  native  land  for  ever.  There  was  no  one 
to  stop  him  :  every  trace  of  him  would  be 
lost  before  any  suspicion  could  be  excited. 
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And    the    orphan    girl  ?     He    tried   not   to 
think  of  her ! 

He  got  aboard  a  steamer  for  Antwerp  ; 
he  sauntered  along  through  Holland,  seeking 
in  new  scenery  a  refuge  from  his  thoughts. 
All  trace  of  him  was  soon  lost,  had  any  one 
been  on  his  trail.  He  allowed  his  beard 
to  grow,  which  formed  a  pretty  complete 
disguise;  and  settled  down  in  Bruges, — a 
solitary  Englishman.  Here  he  strove  to 
bury  his  past. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    RIFT   IN   THE   CLOUD. 

When  Edith  Wharton  returned  home 
from  Stanmore  she  soon  resumed  her  okl 
habits  ;  reading, — and  not  reading,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  something  pleasant  to  peruse, 
but  something  which  carried  information 
with  it ;  attending  to  her  household  affairs  ; 
and  looking  after  the  poor.  She  and  Mrs. 
Pryor  had  still  continued  their  district- 
visiting  under  the  Eector  s  supervision  ;  but 
in  the  winter,  and  alone,  Mrs.  Pryor  had 
followed  her  husband's  counsel,  and  aban- 
doned it,  till  a  suitable  season.  With  the 
advent  of  the  spring  they  resumed  their 
labours ;  and  right  welcome  they  were  in 
many  a  cottage.  Miss  AVharton  now  had 
largely  lost  her  girlishness,  and  was  a  mature 
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woman,  with  a  bearing  distinctly  majestic. 
Her  experience  had  brought  out  her  native 
character;  and  this  development  revealed 
itself  in  her  bearing,  and  her  carriage. 

*  Ah,  but  shoo  is  a  grand  young  leddy  ! ' 
remarked  old  Hannah,  whose  faith  in  a 
drop  of  gin  and  laudanum  had  startled 
Miss  Wharton  in  her  early  days  of  visiting 
the  poor.  '  Shoo  do  carry  hersen  gradely  ; 
shoo  do.  Shoo  reminds  me  o'  her  muther  ; 
only  th'  young  leddy  's  grander  ivvery 
way  than  her  muther  wor.  It's  a  foine 
thin  or  to  be  i'  th'  Sooth.'  The  distress 
which  was  so  keenly  felt  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  did  not  press  so  heavily 
on  the  agricultural  districts.  With  them 
there  was  poverty,  but  not  famine.  Still 
there  was  enough  of  the  pinch  to  make 
many  of  them  thankful  for  the  material 
relief  which  was  thus  afforded  to  them. 
The  ladies  often  bewailed  their  inability  to 
do  more  than  their  limited  means  per- 
mitted. After  leaving;  a  cottao^e  where  the 
faces   of  its  inmates   were    pale  and    thin, 
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and  the  housewife's  gown  was  carefully 
patched  and  darned,  all  telling  of  want  of 
means,  Miss  Wharton  said  : 

'  I  really  think  I  must  sell  "  Daisy ; " 
the  money  would  do  these  poor  people  so 
much  good  ;  and  I  am  strong  enough  to 
walk  where  I  want  to  ofo.' 

*  I  am  afraid  your  uncle  would  not  like 
you  to  do  that,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs. 
Pryor.  'You  know  the  old  gentleman  is 
very  proud  of  the  position  of  the  Whartons, 
and  jealous  of  the  name.' 

'Dear  old  uncle,  so  he  is.  But  I  can 
only  ask  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.' 

Accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
question  was  put  to  him,  and  it  was 
promptly  answered.  Whether  the  old 
Squire  had  been  upset  by  something  which 
had  occurred,  or  he  was  suffering  from 
gouty  pains,  or  what,  he  put  on  an  asperity 
he  had  never  exhibited  towards  his  niece 
at  any  previous  time. 

'  Edith,  my  dear  ! '  he  commenced,  '  I 
have  long  wished  to  have  some  talk  with 
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you.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is 
necessary  for  all — ladies  as  much  as  men — 
to  pay  some  regard  to  their  famil}^ ;  to  whom 
they  owe  a  duty.  You  have  chosen  to  take 
your  own  w^ay  about  your  engagement ; 
and  even  when  your  lover  gave  you  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  it  off — he  behaved 
very  properly  there,  I  admit — you  refused 
to  release  him.  I  never  approved  of  the 
enoraorement  from  the  first ;  and  when  his 
inability  to  keep  you  as  a  Wharton  should 
be  kept,  became  apparent  to  him,  he 
abandoned  all  claim  to  your  hand,  I 
understand,  you  refused  to  break  off  the 
engagement.  It  is  a  trial  to  me  to  know 
that  my  niece  should  be  deciding  on  a 
future  position  very  different  from  the  one 
I  had  anticipated :  but  to  that  I  must 
submit  myself.  But  to  part  with  your 
horse,  and  no  longer  be  able  to  ride  about 
as  befits  your  position,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain the  suggestion,  so  pray  put  it  away 
from  you ;  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
it.' 
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Edith  listened  with  surprise  to  hear  her 
uncle  express  himself  so  decidedly,  and  felt 
every  word  smite  her.  Her  proud  beauty 
looked  the  haughtier  at  first ;  but  soon  it 
was  evident  that  the  rebuke,  for  such  it 
was,  was  too  keen  for  her  high-spirited  and 
sensitive  nature.  A  tear  came  suddenly  to 
her  eye,  and  she  felt  a  fulness  in  her  throat, 
which,  with  a  great  effort,  she  gulped  down, 
while  her  anguish  was  visible  in  her  features. 
For  a  moment  she  could  not  command 
herself  to  speak  after  he  had  concluded 
his  remark ;  at  last  she  said  slowly  : 

'  Dear  Uncle  Edward,  you  have  always 
been  a  good  and  kind  uncle  to  me,  and  it 
grieves  me  to  act  against  your  wishes ;  but 
in  so  grave  a  matter  as  an  engagement,  a 
girl  must  be  allowed  to  consult  her  own 
judgment.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  approve 
my  choice ;  but  it  has  been  made  deliber- 
ately, and  I  cannot  change  it,  even  for  you, 
— much  as  I  owe  you.  But  as  to  the  other 
matter,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  ask  me 
to    consult   your   wishes,  and    I   will   keep 
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Daisy.'  It  was  a  simple  speech,  and  yet 
it  cost  Edith  Wharton  a  mighty  effort 
to  utter  it.  Her  feelings  ran  high  ;  first, 
her  profound  regard  for  her  uncle,  and  her 
desire  not  to  displease  him ;  second,  her 
fealty  to  the  man  she  had  chosen  ;  they 
contended  for  mastery,  and  in  this  tumult 
of  emotion  speech  was  embarrassed.  Con- 
sequently her  answer  was  not  a  happy  one  ; 
it  wounded  her  uncle,  she  could  see ;  while 
she  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
doing  so.  There  was  an  assertiveness  of 
her  right  of  action,  which,  natural  enough 
in  a  young  woman  of  her  culture  and  vigour 
of  thought,  was  far  from  agreeable  to  an 
old-fashioned  Squire ;  who  held  that  a  lady 
should  marry  according  to  the  wishes  of  her 
family  rather  than  her  own  preferences. 
Had  she  been  less  perturbed  her  speech 
might  have  been  softened ;  and  afterwards 
she  regretted  that  her  speech  had  not  been 
less  harsh.  Her  uncle  never  desired  any- 
thing but  what  he  firmly  believed  was  for 
her   good ;    and   she    ought  to   have  made 
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allowances  for  him,  she  said  to  herself — too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail. 

The  old  Squire  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  in  his  niece's  mind ;  he  only  heard 
her  spoken  words,  and  they  angered  him 
grievously. 

*  You  can  oblige  me  about  a  horse,  Edie, 
because  you  think  I  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted  in  such  a  matter ;  but  you  could 
not  consult  me  about  your  engagement.' 
The  Squire  was  evidently  deeply  hurt. 
She  saw  that ;  and  feeling  that  her  self- 
command  was  going,  kissing  her  uncle 
■  she  bade  him  '  good  morning ; '  and  hastened 
out  of  the  room, — to  yield  to  a  burst  of 
weeping.  Her  uncle  did  not  observe  her 
emotion,  and  hastily  concluded  that  she 
was  in  a  temper ;  as  she  had  an  infirmity 
of  that  nature,  he  knew.  It  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  occurrences  which  can 
only  be  regretted, — for  they  can  scarcely 
ever  be  rectified.  When  a  difference  is 
founded  upon  an  idea  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  another  in  those  times  which  mark 
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departures  in  conduct,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  bridge  over  the  solution  in  continuity : 
the  impression  remains,  and  each  time  the 
subject  is  thought  about  the  impression  is 
engraven  deeper,  instead  of  being  effaced. 
Edith  saw  the  wrong  impression  she  had 
made ;  and,  bitterly  as  she  grieved  over  it, 
she  could  see  no  way  of  correcting  it.  She 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  riding  up  to 
Gaythorne  Hall  on  Daisy  ;  but  when  her 
uncle  came  to  the  door  to  speak  to  her, 
there  was  a  reserve  about  him  he  had  never 
exhibited  to  her  before  ;  and  which  she  felt 
keenly.  His  admiration  of  Daisy  seemed 
to  her  to  carry  some  soupqon  of  reproach  in 
it ;  and  when  she  rode  aw^ay  she  felt  deeply 
pained  at  the  estrangement  which  had 
sprung  up  betwixt  her  uncle  and  herself. 
The  inability  to  recall  the  spoken  word ; 
the  impossibility  of  explanation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  air  of  distance,  forced  them- 
selves upon  her  ;  and  she  w^as  very  wretched. 
It  was  evident  that  her  uncle  thouorht  she 
was  wilful   and  headstrong;    and  yet   she 
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knew  well  what  her  decision  had  cost  her. 
Her  uncle,  who  had  been  almost  a  father  to 
her,  had  been  wounded  by  her  conduct ;  yet 
she  could  not  explain  all  to  him.  There 
exists  in  many  persons  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  shyness,  v/hich  blended  produces  a 
hauteur,  that  forms  a  species  of  fence  which 
keeps  others  at  a  distance ;  and  when  this 
exists  on  both  sides  it  requires  something 
little  short  of  a  miracle  to  break  the  ice. 
In  Edith  AVharton  and  her  uncle  alike  this 
blended  condition  was  pronounced ;  and 
the  breach  between  them  remained, — giving 
a  restraint  to  both  when  in  each  other's 
presence.  Such  a  condition  is  not  uncom- 
monly met  with ;  and  is  fraught  with  future 
misunderstandings,  and  from  those  again 
further  estrangement.  The  course  of  true 
love  never  runs  smooth !  However,  in 
the  face  of  no  opportunity  of  healing  the 
breach  offering  itself,  Edith  Wharton  waited 
patiently. 

After  Mr.  Carlyon  and  his  daughter  May 
came  to  reside   at  Or  ton  Hall,  the  Pryors 
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called   upon    them,    and    the    acquaintance 
soon    deepened    into    a    solid     friendship. 
There  was    so  much    common  ground   be- 
longing to  both,  that    this  can   readily  be 
understood.       Mr.    Carlyon    went    heartily 
into    the    Eector's   philanthropic    schemes ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  small  but  suit- 
able  school-house  was  built  at  Satanstoe ; 
and    the    schoolmaster,     (of     whom    Lord 
Brougham   had   spoken  so  hopefully,)  was 
introduced  as  a  civilizinsf  a^ent  amonof  the 
colliers ;  and   formed  an  important  adjunct 
to    the    Rector's    efforts    to    improve    the 
backward   hamlet.     Mr.    Carlyon    endowed 
the  school  with   land    to   an  amount   that 
secured    the   schoolmaster   a   practical    in- 
dependence of  the  natives ;  without  which 
his   authority  would   have   been  about   as 
valid  as  a  shadow.      Whenever  there  was 
a  really  deserving  case  of  distress  the  Rector 
was  always  sure  of  some  aid  from  Orton 
Hall.     Miss  Carlyon  and  Mrs.  Pryor  found 
further  a  feminine  common  ground,  which 
rapidly    cemented    their     friendship ;    and 
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this  was  domestic  economy,  or  otherwise, 
in  a  homelier  phrase,  housekeeping.  Their 
views  coinciding  on  this  essential  subject, 
the  ladies  found  much  genuine  pleasure  in 
each  other  s  society ;  while  Edith  Wharton 
listened  with  the  liveliest  interest  to  all 
that  was  said,  from  the  best  method  of 
boiling  a  ham  up  to  clear-starching. 

Little  experiences  from  their  visitings 
escaped  the  two  ladies  when  at  Or  ton  Hall 
from  time  to  time,  and  Miss  Carlyon  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  join  them  in  their 
visitings.  After  consultation  with  her 
father,  and  his  sanction  being  obtained,  she 
was  admitted  to  the  alliance ;  and  a  very 
helpful  auxiliary  she  was  found.  Her 
purse  was  better  lined  than  those  of  her 
coUaboratrices ;  a  fact  which  the  Yorkshire 
mind  of  Brigstone  quickly  realized ;  but 
the  meditated  raids  upon  it  by  some  of 
the  more  self-seeking  part  of  the  community 
were  foiled  by  her  shrewd  good  sense. 

'  My,  bud  shoo  knaws  what's  what,  tho' 
shoo  do  come  fra   th'   Sooth.      Yo'll  noan 
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git  ovver  liur  in  a  hurry,'  was  the  corament 
of  one  matron  who  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  utilize  Miss  Carlyon ;  but  had  found  it 
easier  said  than  done,  as  she  expressed  it. 

A  useful  life  it  was,  and  not  lacking  in 
human  interest ;  and  Edith  Wharton  waited 
till  the  advent  of  better  times  with  patience 
and  courage ;  and  helped  George  Ash  worth 
to  endure  his  lot  with  sweet  comfort  and 
consolation ;  her  letters  telling  him  of  her 
occupation,  and  her  steadfastness.  And  a 
long  trial  it  was.  The  bad  times  told  on 
him,  and  limited  his  earnings  ;  and  so,  to 
keep  up  his  payments,  he  stinted  himself 
still  further.  In  one  of  her  letters  Edith 
had  asked  him  to  pay  them  a  visit  at 
Fowrass  Grange,  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Carlyons, — who  wished  to  know 
him.  In  answer  to  this  portion  of  her 
letter  he  replied :  *  As  to  coming  to  see 
you  at  present  I  simply  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  come.  My  best  coat  is  so  thread- 
bare I  am  scarcely  fit  for  polite  society ; 
and    I    see    no   prospect    for    a    couple    of 
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months  of  anything  better.  I  must  have, 
if  only  for  business  purposes,  a  new  suit 
for  the  winter ;  and  if  the  Carlyons  are 
still  in  the  North  when  it  has  become  a 
fact,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  you  a  visit.' 
Her  lover's  cheerful  way  of  regarding  his 
poverty  always  made  Edith  proud  of  him  ; 
and  when  the  subject  was  next  mentioned, 
she  explained  : 

'  George  has  not  got  a  coat  fit  to  appear 
in ;  but  when  he  does  become  presentable, 
he  will  pay  us  a  visit.' 

It  was  a  warm  summer  day ;  and  as  the 
highbred  girl,  in  all  her  beauty,  spoke  thus, 
the  eye  instinctively  wandered  to  her  own 
attire.  She  would  gladly  have  practised  a 
stricter  economy  than  she  did ;  but  she 
knew  her  Uncle  Edward  expected  her  to 
dress  in  a  manner  becoming  her  station  ;  and 
she  complied  with  his  wishes — rather  than 
consulted  her  own  tastes  in  the  matter  of 
her  dress.  It  consisted  of  a  substantial 
black  silk,  over  which  she  wore  the  pelerine 
of  lace  then  fashionable.     Her  hat  was  of 
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straw,  with  the  three  feathers  then  still 
more  fashionable,  from  the  expectation  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.  There  was  nothing 
about  her  to  indicate  that  she  was  likely  to 
feel  proud  of  her  lover's  poverty  ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  light  in  her  golden  irides  that 
made  them  indeed  look  shot  with  sunbeams. 

Mr.  and  May  Carlyon,  with  all  their 
substantial  comfort  around  them,  looked  at 
the  speaker ;  and  saw  that  the  bareness  o  f 
his  wardrobe  was  not  grievous  to  George 
Ashworth's  sweetheart. 

*  His  duty  to  his  f^ither  will  cover  a 
threadbare  coat,'  said  the  old  gentleman 
pleasantly  :  and  then  he  looked  grave.  He 
w^as  thinking  of  the  strict  social  lines  by 
which  he  was  precluded  from  putting  an 
end  to  Georofe  Ashworth's  trial.  He  had 
brought  his  influence  to  bear  wherever  he 
could,  and  that  meant  extensively,  to  aid 
the  young  surveyor ;  and  lived  in  the  hope 
of  being  of  more  service  to  him  in  the 
future.  And  in  those  days  when  schemes 
of  railroads  were  afoot,  despite  the  times,  a 
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capitalist  had  it  in  his  power  to  help  a 
surveyor ;  and  help  considerably.  And  Mr. 
Carlyon  did  his  best. 

The  old  Squire  had  called  upon  his  new- 
neighbours,  like  others  of  the  local  gentry, 
for  they  were  pleased  to  have  such  neigh- 
bours ;  and  the  two  old  gentlemen  got  on 
better  than  might,  a  priori,  have  been 
expected  from  the  diversity  of  their  views 
on  some  important,  and  at  that  time  burn- 
ing questions.  The  alliance  was  quite  as 
good  as  the  old  Squire  even  could  have 
expected;  for  the  Carlyons  were  a  good 
family,  and  though  Mr.  Carlyon,  as  a  banker, 
was  a  commercial  man,  banking  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  businesses.  And 
wealth  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  draw^- 
back  to  its  possessors ;  even  in  countries 
professedly  Christian  !  And  when  the 
Squire  reflected  that  the  Carlyons  were 
involved  in  his  niece's  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  her  engagement,  his  resent- 
ment was  fanned.  He  did  not  relish  the 
idea     of    an    appropriate     marriage     being 
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deferred  to  what  he  regarded  as  self-willed 
caprice. 

It  was  very  far  from  pleasant  for  Edith 
Wharton  to  feel,  as  time  wore  on,  that  she 
was  a  species  of  family  marplot,  and  a 
hindrance.  To  a  girl  of  her  disposition, 
such  a  position  was  more  irksome,  more 
severely  trying,  than  a  more  material  ordeal 
would  have  been.  But  when  she  thought 
the  matter  over,  what  could  she  do  ?  She 
could  no  more  help  the  bad  harvests,  and 
dull  trade,  than  could  any  other  unit  of  the 
myriads  who  felt  them  keenly.  She  had 
determined  upon  a  course  of  action  ;  and 
having  done  so,  after  due  deliberation,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
She  felt  her  position  acutely  all  the  same. 
It  was  little  consolation  that  she  said  to 
herself  such  trials  are  good  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character ;  and  the  result  is  good. 
But  a  result  of  fine  issues,  though  a  grand 
thing  to  contemplate,  is  not  a  perfect  solace 
for  the  weary  hours  which  have  to  be  passed 
before  the  accomplishment  is  possible.     The 
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estrangement  which  had  sprung  up  betwixt 
herself  and  her  uncle  added  much  to  her 
internal  disquiet ;  and  though  her  face  wore 
its  wonted  calm,  an  uneasy  soul  lay  behind 
it.  Her  conduct  was  right  and  proper  in  the 
main  was  her  great  defence  to  herself ;  that 
her  speech  to  her  uncle  was  unfortunate, 
was  a  fact  of  which  she  was  acutely  sensible. 
And  a  change  came  over  Squire  Wharton 
after  the  flight  of  Stephen  Oldfield.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  took  place 
grieved  the  old  Squire  very  severely.  He 
had  always  thought  well  of  him  as  a  lad, 
and  been  friendly  to  him  as  a  man ;  he 
would  willingly  have  seen  him  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Whartons,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly disappointed  when  his  niece  declined 
his  suit.  When  misfortune  overtook  him, 
Gaythorne  Hall  had  been  his  home  as  long 
as  he  cared  to  stay.  He  had  applauded 
OldfielcVs  attempts  to  find  something  to  do  ; 
and  now,  what  1  All  he  could  do  was  to 
bewail  the  hard  fortune  which  had  driven 
him  to  an  act  of  dishonesty;  had  sent  him 
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somewhere  an  exile  from  his  native  land, 
— as  a  fraudulent  trustee.  Where  he  might 
he,  or  what  he  might  be  doing,  no  one 
knew.  Not  a  trace  of  him  remained.  For 
some  time  rumour  was  engaged  with  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  heard  of  him ;  but 
that  was  nothing.  After  a  time  came  a 
letter  for  him,  which  was  returned  through 
the  post-office.  Then  came  a  letter  to  his 
solicitors,  asking  for  the  money  owing  on 
account  of  his  ward.  Inquiry  elicited  the 
facts  that  the  trust-money  had  disappeared  ; 
and  the  trustee  with  it.  It  was  impossible 
any  longer  for  the  most  sceptical  to  question 
what  had  occurred.  The  Squire  not  only 
grieved  over  the  occurrence, — but  his  faith 
in  humanity  seemed  to  have  suffered  a 
severe  shake  therefrom;  while  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  power  to  judge  character 
correctly  had  been  rudely  staggered.  He, 
too,  suffered  much  internal  disquiet  which 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  his  health.  He 
fell  into  a  low  form  of  gout,  which  ren- 
dered   him    irritable    and    depressed,    and 
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consequently  a  trial  to  all  around  him.  He 
did  not  seem  able  to  shake  the  attack  off, 
as  he  had  done  on  previous  occasions. 
He  began  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  him- 
self, and  asserted  that  he  was  breaking  up. 
And  the  old  Squire  was  not  the  only  person 
of  that  way  of  thinking.  The  old  doctor, 
the  Rector,  his  own  man  of  business,  all 
concurred  that  he  seemed  as  if  it  were 
only  a  matter  of  time  with  him.  He  did 
not  like  being  left  alone,  and  had  Mrs. 
Allonby  with  him  for  hours  ;  pouring  his 
troubles  into  her  ear, — with  a  lack  of  his 
wonted  reserve.  In  health  the  old  Squire 
would  never  have  broached  his  family 
affairs,  or  discussed  the  conduct  of  other 
members  of  his  family  with  any  one  in 
his  service.  But  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, when  left  alone,  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  for  he  was  not  well  enough  to  read, 
as  had  been  his  practice,  and  fell  into 
the  habit  of  talking  to  Mrs.  Allonby. 
Gradually,  bit  by  bit,  by  slow  degrees,  he 
grew   more   and    more   confidential.      Had 
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he  had  any  conjecture,  when  he  commenced, 
the  length  to  which  his  confidence  would 
ultimately  reach,  he  would  scarcely  have 
believed  it.  But  we  grow  weak  mentally 
after  prolonged  bodily  infirmity.  In  the 
presence  of  others  the  old  Squire  '  pulled 
himself  together,'  as  he  termed  it,  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  little  of  his  mental 
vigour.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  when 
in  privacy.  The  mind  forms  grooves  or 
channels  in  which  it  runs  habitually,  and 
broods  over  unpleasant  topics ;  indeed 
dwells  upon  such  disagreeable  matters  to 
the  exclusion  of  healthier  and  more  desir- 
able subjects  of  thought.  It  is  in  these 
hours  of  weakness  that  the  mind  rests 
upon  its  wrongs,  its  hardships,  and  its 
trials.  The  Squire  grieved  over  Oldfield's 
lapse  into  crime, — crime  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  baseness ;  then  he  dwelt  on  his 
lonely  condition,  for  the  Carlyons  had  gone 
south ;  the  Rector  had  many  demands 
upon  his  time ;  and  though  his  nephew 
and   niece    spent   much   of    the    day   with 
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him,  they  even  could  not  be  with  him 
in  the  evenings.  Mrs.  Allonby  was  his 
only  companion  for  hours  habitually  in 
the  evenings.  The  Squire  used  to  refer  to 
his  nephew's  engagement,  and  wished  he 
and  Miss  Carlyon  would  get  married  in  his 
own  lifetime.  This  of  course  led  up  to 
the  reason  of  the  delay,  and  Miss  Whar- 
ton's conduct ;  which  her  uncle  regarded  as 
stubbornness. 

'  It  is  the  Marston  blood  in  her,'  he  would 
conclude  ;  and  Mrs.  Allonby  would  assent  to 
the  conclusion  heartily.  She  quite  shared 
her  master's  objection  to  the  engagement  as 
unworthy  of  the  Wharton  connection  ;  and 
grew  to  be  very  angry  at  Miss  Wharton 
causing  her  uncle  so  much  disquietude. 
That  the  latter  did  not  know  of  it  made  no 
difference.  The  restraint  which  now  existed 
between  the  Squire  and  his  niece  was  an 
effectual  barrier  to  any  explanation  or  un- 
derstanding ;  and,  like  many  another  family 
difficulty,  this  dragged  on  without  any  pros- 
pect of   a    satisfactory   solution.      No    im- 
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provement  took  place  in  the  Squire's  health 
during  the  cold  spring  winds  ;  and  Mrs. 
Allonbj  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
her  long  nursing-experience  upon  her  own 
health.  She  was  not  so  strong  as  she  once 
was  ;  and  had  beo^un  to  indulge  somewhat  in 
stimulants  to  keep  her  up  in  the  evenings. 
Not  that  she  was  intemperate  :  all  her  life 
she  had  been  verv  abstemious,  but  when  the 
tax  of  nursing  came  upon  her  she  felt  at 
times  the  need  of  *  something ' :  and  this 
something  was  alcoholic.  Not  that  she 
ever  went  to  any  excess ;  but  she  found  a 
little  spirits  and  water  comforting  in  the 
evening,  and  as  a  nightcap.  Probably  this 
had  a  somewhat  injurious  effect  upon  her; 
but  of  this  she  was  ignorant.  As  the 
old  Squire  sat  alone  with  his  housekeeper, 
he  began  to  discuss  his  will ;  for,  like  a 
true,  old-fashioned  north-countryman,  he 
deferred  that  step  till  the  time  seemed 
approaching  when  it  was  becoming  im- 
perative, and  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Miss     Wharton's     engagement     had      now 
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existed  some  years,  and  though  George 
Ash  worth  had  paid  off  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  debt  for  which  he  was  responsible ; 
it  was  understood  some  time  longer  would 
be  essential  to  the  complete  discharge  of 
the  whole  sum.  Consequently  the  Squire's 
irritation  in  no  way  abated.  He  never 
referred  to  the  matter  in  her  presence ;  but 
gained  his  information  from  John,  when 
alone.  Consequently,  when  dwelling  upon 
the  matter,  his  anger  against  his  niece  waxed 
sterner  ;  and  he  determined  to  take  measures 
to  punish  her.  He  would  not  leave  her  the 
canal-shares  :  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that. 
He  had  the  power  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  settlement ;  and  he 
would  exercise  his  right.  He  would  leave 
them  to  John  Wharton's  eldest  girl — for, 
of  course  there  would  be  a  family,  no  one 
for  a  moment  questioned  that — her  father 
to  have  the  advantaoe  of  them  durinor  her 
minority.  The  yearly  allowance  he  made 
his  niece  was  to  be  continued  during  her 
lifetime.       The    Squire    was    not     utterly 
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vindictive :  but  Asliworth  never  was  to 
benefit  by  the  Wharton  connection  ;  he  was 
determined  upon  that.  His  niece  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  absolute 
want ;  but  nothing  more.  She  had  pleased 
herself  about  her  choice ;  and  her  uncle  was 
determined  he  would  please  himself  in  the 
disposition  of  his  effects.  He  had  even 
begun  to  decide  upon  having  a  draught 
copy  of  his  will  drawn  up  for  perusal.  But 
though  he  had  decided  upon  what  he  would 
do,  the  decision  was  not  made  without  many 
a  regret  that  he  was  acting  as  he  did ;  he 
was  driven  to  it  by  his  niece's  obstinacy : 
he  would  infinitely  rather  act  otherwise, 
but  he  had  no  choice, — he  said  to  himself. 
How  much  he  disliked  what  he  was  about 
to  do  was  evident ;  yet  he  went  on  with  his 
purpose  without  wavering  from  the  main 
issue.  One  day  he  thought  his  conduct 
harsh:  another  day  he  felt  quite  justified 
about  what  he  was  going  to  do  ;  it  was  right, 
and  his  duty  to  the  name  of  Wharton.  His 
views  changed  daily,  accordingly  as  he  felt ; 
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as  an  invalid  is  ever  swayed  by  subjective 
sensations. 

Mrs.  Allonby  was  in  the  habit  of  linger- 
ing a  little  while  in  her  own  room  after 
leaving  the  Squire  for  the  night,  and  talk- 
ing to  her  niece,  Mary  Jessop.  She  in  turn 
talked  confidentially  of  the  Squire's  diffi- 
culties ;  and  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  see 
his  niece  so  wilful  after  all  his  kindness  to  her 
in  past  times,  and  even  then,  ill  as  he  was. 

'  It's  a  thousand  pities,'  she  said,  '  to  see 
til'  ould  gentleman  so  put  about.  He  frets 
till  he  makes  himself  ill.  If  Miss  Edith  was 
engaged  to  some  one  he  approved  of,  it 
would  put  his  mind  at  ease ;  and  he'd  get 
well.  Her  conduct  is  most  wilful.  It's  the 
Marston  blood,  Mary,  th'  ould  Squire  alius 
says  ;  and  I  think  he  is  right.  I  remember 
her  mother  well.  She  was  a  fine,  well  set- 
up woman ;  quite  a  lady,  and  far-larned,  by 
what  I  alius  understood.  The  Squire  was 
very  fond  of  her  company ;  they  and  the 
two  childer  used  to  chatter  away  i'  French 
— I  could  nivver  mak'  out  what  they  said. 
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But  she  was  a  woman  who  had  a  will  of 
her  own,  and  knew  it.  She  never  liked 
me,  I  knew.' 

*  How    was     that  ? '     asked     her    niece, 
curiously. 

*  I   don't  know.     She  was  alius  kind  to 

me  when  th'   ould  housekeeper   was  here ; 

but  whether  she  thought  I  was  to'  young 

for  the  place,  or    she  jaloused    the  Squire 

thoug:ht    too    much   o'    me,   or  she  wanted 

some   one  else  of   her  own  choosing  to  be 

housekeeper  here  ;  I  nivver  could  mak'  out 

rightly.     I  used   to   keep  out  of  her  way. 

But    I    paid    her    out    for   it.       I    had    rny 

revenge.     There's  a  many  things  you  may 

do  if  you  bide  your  time,  and  watch  your 

chance.     She  little  suspected  what    I    had 

done  for  her  and    hers.     It's  time  for  ye 

to  go  to  bed,  Mary;  girls  should  alius  be 

i'   bed  in  good   time.     Get  me  my  cannel, 

while  I  put  these  things  away.' 

Such  was  the  gist  of  her  conversation 
before  she  went  to  bed  many  a  night.  For 
she,  too,  found  her  mind  running  in  grooves. 
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like  her  master's.  Mental  attitudes  are 
infective ;  as  the  Convulsionaires  of  the 
middle  ages  demonstrate.  And  perhaps 
Chartism  was  not  altogether  without  such 
mental  contagiousness.  For  a  few  days 
she  seemed  far  from  well ;  the  wind  had 
kept  in  the  east,  and  the  old  Squire  felt 
worse,  and  required  more  attention ;  which 
his  housekeeper  willingly  gave  him,  despite 
her  own  infirmities.  Bulman  was  most 
attentive,  and  slept  in  the  Squire's  dressing- 
room,  and  waited  on  him  in  the  night ;  but 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Allonby  would  he  have 
with  him  in  the  evening  when  inclined  to 
talk  confidentially.  One  night  she  seemed 
very  concerned  about  the  Squire's  trouble, 
and  talked  lonsfer  than  usual  to  her  niece. 
At  last  she  sent  her  to  bed,  and  followed 
herself.  Next  morning,  however,  when 
Mary  Jessop  carried  her  up  her  morning 
cup  of  tea, — which  she  had  begun  to  find 
necessary  in  order  to  dress  herself  readily, 
she  found  the  bed  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Wherever  had  her  aunt  gone  ?    she   could 
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not  conceive.  Her  alarm  soon  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  rest  of  the  household,  and 
a  search  was  made  throughout  the  house. 
At  last  she  was  discovered  in  a  spare  bed- 
room, scarcely  ever  used,  and  containing 
some  old-fashioned  furniture.  Among  the 
rest  was  an  ancient  bureau ;  the  drawers 
were  filled  with  linen,  little  in  use,  while 
the  upper  portion  was  never  used.  But 
now  it  stood  open,  showing  its  little  drawers 
and  pigeon-holes,  all  empty.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  fact  just  then  ;  fur 
Mrs.  Allonby  lay  upon  the  fioor  uncon- 
scious, speechless,  with  her  right  side 
paralyzed.  The  candle,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  bureau,  had  burnt  itself  out. 
How  long  she  had  been  there  no  one  could 
conjecture ;  but  probably  all  night.  She 
could,  of  course,  tell  nothing  ;  for  though 
she  lingered  a  day  or  two,  she  never  spoke, 
or  indeed  seemed  to  regain  any  consciousness 
whatever.  In  her  hand  was  found  an  old 
dusty,  discoloured  parchment  document. 
When  Bulman  came  to  look  at  it,  he  saw  it 

VOL.    III.  u 
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was  an  article  of  value,  and  took  charge  of  it. 
The  old  Squire  was  so  shocked  at  the  event 
that  he  kept  his  bed,  and  seemed  very  ill 
indeed  :  so  ill,  that  he  gave  instructions  for 
his  lawyer  to  be  sent  for  ;  and  gave  him  a 
sketch  of  how  he  wislied  his  will  to  be  framed. 

As  the  man  of  law  was  taking  his 
departure,  Bulman  told  him  how  Mrs. 
Allonby  had  been  found  on  the  floor  with  an 
old  deed  in  her  hand.      He  asked  to  see  it. 

*  Why,  bless  me,'  he  said,  '  this  is  the 
original  settlement  of  his  mother.  Miss 
Eolieston  ;  that  was  lost  when  Squire  Charles 
died  !     Let  me  see  where  it  has  been.' 

Bulman  led  him  to  tlie  room,  and  opening 
the  lid  of  the  bureau,  which  had  been  closed 
down  ;  explained  how  it  was  found. 

'  It's  been  hid  there  somewhere.  There 
is  often  a  secret  drawer,  or  hiding-place  in 
these  old  things.  They  were  fond  of  con- 
cealment in  the  old  days.  I  wonder  what 
the  secret  here  is.' 

After  making  a  careful  search  without 
avail,  the  man  of  law  said  : 
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'  Fetch  me  a  stick,  Bulman  ! ' 

The  latter  complied  ;  and  with  the  s^tick 
the  astute  lawyer  measured  the  depth  of  the 
bureau  ;  then  measured  that  of  the  pigeon- 
holes. There  was  a  difference  of  an  inch- 
and-a-half. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  these  pigeon-holes  take 
out ;  I  have  seen  that  kind  of  thing  before,' 
he  said;  and  taking  hold  of  the  thing  by 
two  of  the  partitions,  he  pulled  gently,  and 
the  whole  piece  came  out.  Placing  the  deed 
at  the  back,  he  replaced  the  framework. 
'  There  it  is !  That  document  has  been 
lying  there  since  1816.  That  was  when  it 
was  missed.  I  have  often  heard  old  Mr. 
Wordsworth  talk  about  it ;  and  how  mysteri- 
ously it  disappeared.  It  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  reputation  of  the  firm  of  Jeffcock  and 
Wordsworth,  he  always  made  out.  Well,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  here  it  is  at  last !  I  wonder 
whatever  made  old  Mrs.  Allonby  hide  it  so 
safely  ;  and  still  more  what  has  made  her 
look  it  out  now  ? ' 

He  thoufyht  the  matter  over  carefullv  after 
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he  got  back  to  his  office  ;  and  at  last  bringing 
his  fist  down  upon  his  desk,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  Depend  upon  it,  she  has  not  wanted 
Mrs.  Francis's  children  to  benefit  by  these 
shares.  Whatever  could  be  her  motive  ? 
Some  woman's  matter,  I'll  be  bound.  She 
has  had  some  grudge  against  Mrs.  Francis ; 
whatever  it  was.  And  now  when  the 
Squire  is  about  making  his  will,  she  gets  it 
out.  I  know  the  old  Squire  did  not  approve 
of  his  niece's  engagement ;  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  his  will  about  the  disposal  of  these 
shares,  tell  that  he  was  going  to  act  as  if 
this  document  had  gone  for  ever.  Depend 
upon  it,  she  went  for  it  to  destroy  it ;  and 
then  the  Squire's  will  would  have  stood 
good.  Queer  thing  a  woman's  mind  !  The 
discovery  will  alter  that  portion  of  the  will. 
I  must  wait  a  day  or  two  till  the  Squire  is 
better  before  I  tell  it  to  him.  There  will  be 
no  harm  in  my  telling  John  Wharton  though, 
without  delay  ! ' 

And  this  conjecture  is  all  the  light  that 
was  ever  thrown  on  the  mysterious  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE    NEW   RUBBER. 

Whex  John  Wharton  heard  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  long-lost  settlement,  his 
surprise  was  attended  by  a  Houpqon  of 
delight, — which  can  easily  be  understood. 
He  was  glad  his  sister  was  now  in  a  position 
to  marry  :  and  that  meant  his  own  marriage. 
He  had  behaved  admirably,  and  so  had  May 
Carlyon  during  the  period  of  trial,  and  bore 
it  patiently  ;  all  the  same  they  were  not 
sorry  when  they  heard  that  the  time  of 
waiting  was  over. 

When  the  solicitor  deemed  it  prudent  to 
acquaint  the  Squire  with  the  discovery  of 
the  long-lost  document,  he  listened  very 
calmly.     His  first  question  was  : 

'  Am  I  not  responsible  to  my  niece  for  the 
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whole  of  the  income  of  the  shares  for  six 
years  back  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  the  law.' 

'  Then  how  am  1  to  raise  the  money  ?  I 
had  begun  to  think  the  settlement  gone  for 
ever  ;  and  I  have  been  liberal  about  my  rents 
these  hard  times.  I  don't  think  T  have  the 
money.' 

'Oh  we  will  see  about  that  We  will 
not  decide  upon  anything  just  now,  but 
wait  till  you  are  a  little  stronger.' 

'  I  was  wrong  not  to  have  given  up  the 
shares ;  at  least  at  the  time  my  niece  came 
of  age.  I  ought  to  have  done  that.  No 
good  has  come  of  my  holding  them  ;  and 
not  mine  all  the  time  !  I  have  been  keeping 
Edie  out  of  her  own.  God  knows,  I  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  deed  was  in  existence  !  ' 

The  poor  old  gentleman  was  most  contrite, 
and  anxious  to  make  amends  for  what  he 
had  done.  By  the  light  of  the  recovery 
of  the  deed,  he  read  Mrs.  Allonby's  agree- 
ment with  him  about  the  disposal  of  these 
shares  differently  from  what  he  had  hitherto 
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done.  He  remembered  that  his  sister-in-law 
did  not  seem  very  delighted  at  his  retaining 
Mrs  AUonbyin  her  position  of  housekeeper; 
and  that  Mrs.  AUouby  kept  out  of  the  way 
when  Mrs.  Francis  was  about, — though  she 
showed  every  attention  to  the  children. 
He  now  thought  that  some  ill-feeling  must 
have  prompted  her  to  make  away  with  the 
deed  at  the  time.  Rut  that  all  these  years 
she  should  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
the  settlement,  and  concealed  the  fact,  gave 
the  old  gentleman  another  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Allonby's  character  from  the  one  he  had 
always  held. 

'  She  must  have  had  some  want  of  prin- 
ciple about  her,  that  she  kept  well  out  of 
sight.  To  think  of  letting  me  use  the 
money  as  my  own,  when  she  knew  different. 
And  knowing  about  the  deed,  to  say  no- 
thing when  I  talked  about  my  will ! '  The 
old  Squire  realized  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  female  mind  inscrutable  to 
the  male  intelligence :  a  discovery  most 
men  make,  sooner  or  later. 
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How  the  Squire  met  his  niece  may  be 
best  told  by  a  passage  from  one  of  her 
letters  to  George  Ashworth,  announcing 
the  recovery  of  the  settlement, — and  the 
effect  this  would  have  upon  themselves. 

'  When  I  went  up  to  his  room  he  was 
in  his  arm-chair,  looking  very  thin  and 
worn  ;  but  saying  that  he  felt  better.  When 
he  came  to  tell  me  how  sorry  he  was  that 
all  these  years  he  had  kept  me  out  of  my 
own,  he  quite  broke  down.  Dear  old 
uncle,  I  never  saw  him  break  down  before  ; 
he  actually  cried,  and  said  he  would  make 
what  amends  he  could.  That  this  was  a 
judgment  on  him,  though  how  I  failed  to 
see  ;  I  was  so  sorry  for  him.  He  explained 
that  he  had  been  liberal  to  his  farmers  in 
these  hard  times,  and  that  his  amount  at 
his  bankers  was  consequently  small.  But 
he  wrote  me  a  cheque  for  £1000,  saying: 
"  That  will  start  you  in  housekeeping,  Edie." 
His  hand  shook  so  he  could  scarcely  fill 
it  up  and  sign  it.  But  he  looked  so 
pleased   when   he    had  done ;   and    said   it 
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was  a  load  off  his  mind.  After  he  was 
more  composed  he  said :  "  Edie,  T  am  due 
you  the  balance  of  the  income  for  six  years 
back,  legally  ;  but,  morally,  I  am  due  you 
more  than  that  :  I  will  see  what  I  can  do. 
Rio;ht  is  ricrht !  I  am  not  goino^  to  defraud 
my  own  niece.  That  would  not  be  a 
Wharton."     He  really  seemed  relieved.' 

From  w^hich  it  will  be  seen  that  Squire 
Wharton  was  what  a  Wharton  ought  to 
be.  And  the  clearing  up  of  the  matter, 
combined  with  a  change  in  the  weather, 
produced  the  very  best  effect  upon  the 
genial,  kindly  Squire ;  who  soon  grew  strong, 
and  able  to  get  about.  Then  he  drove  out 
in  his  carriage  ;  and  talked  of  putting  it 
down,  in  order  to  economize,  and  pay  his 
niece  what  was  due  to  her.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  urgent  remonstrances  w^ere 
made  to  this. 

'  I  will  ask  Carlyon  about  it  when  he 
comes  north ; '  and  so  the  matter  waited 
for  awhile.  When  the  two  met,  the  old 
Squire    propounded     the    difficulty    to    the 
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old  banker,  explaining  :  '  You  see,  if  I  leave 
Edie  the  money  as  a  charge  on  the  property, 
it  is  taking  so  much  from  Jack.  It's  only 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  should  like 
to  save  it.  I  spent  her  money  ;  I  ought  to 
make  it  up.'  The  old  banker  allowed  the 
Squire  to  exhaust  his  list  of  arguments ; 
knowing  full  well  how  useless  it  would  be 
to  suggest  anything  till  the  Squire  had 
got  to  the  length  of  his  tether.  When  this 
was  reached,  and  the  Squire's  final  con- 
clusion was  :  *  I  am  getting  old  now ;  and 
shall  not  go  much  from  home  ;  I  do  not 
want  my  carriage  and  horses.  If  I  do 
away  with  them  I  can  clear  off  the  money 
in  three  or  four  years,  if  I  live  as  long.' 
The  old  banker  took  up  the  conversation  : — 
'  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  quite 
prudent,  Mr.  Wharton  :  I  am  sure  you  need 
the  carriage  for  the  exercise  your  health 
requires.  You  see  you  cannot  well  walk 
much ;  and  exercise  is  good.  Ask  the 
doctor.  It  will  never  hurt  your  nephew 
what  his    sister  gets.      I  am  sure  he   will 
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approve  of  your  making  the  money  a  charge 
on  the  estate.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  he 
would  like,  and  it  is  what  my  daughter 
would  like  ;  and,  I  may  add,  what  I  myself 
would  like.  Providence  has  been  very 
bountiful  to  me.  I  am  well  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods.  Your  nephew  is  anxious 
that  all  my  property  should  be  strictly 
secured  to  my  daughter :  which  is  very 
honourable  of  him.  It  will  be  more 
probably  than  he  has  any  idea  of ;  and  if 
there  is  a  charge  on  the  Wharton  property 
to  his  sister,  he  will  not  find  it  burdensome.' 

And  then  the  two  kind-hearted  old 
gentlemen  had  a  confidential  conversation 
on  ways  and  means  ;  and  how  they  wished 
to  provide  for  those  that  came  after  them ; 
which  brought  out  the  good,  unselfish 
qualities  of  each,  and  made  them  fast  friends 
for  life. 

As  the  old  Squire  enjoyed  the  homew^ard 
drive  in  his  carriage,  he  thought : 

'  How  uncommon  nicely  Carlyon  put  the 
matter :    and,    after    all.    I    should    get    on 
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badly  without  my  carriage.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  so  long,  I  should  miss  it 
sorely.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  seems  as  if 
it  was  Carlyon's  carriage,  and  not  mine.' 

Here  he  winced  a  little  :  the  pride  of 
the  AVhartons  was  touched.  When  his 
nephew  came  to  hear  of  how  the  two  had 
settled  the  difficulty,  he  said  to  his  fiancee : 
'  He  is  a  wonderful  man  for  getting  things 
his  own  way,  that  good  old  father  of  yours. 
He  must  have  felt  his  way  marvellously  to 
get  round  Uncle  Edward  as  he  did.  It 
would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  allowed 
him  to  put  down  his  carriage ;  and  so 
utterly  unnecessary  too  !  It  was  astute 
of  him  to  get  my  uncle's  promise  to  keep 
it :  he  will  not  break  his  promise,  that  is 
certain.'  So  that  matter  was  all  arrano-ed 
most  amicably :  and  preparations  were 
pushed  forward  for  the  double  marriage 
to  take  place  soon.  George  Ash  worth  had 
not  got  his  new  coat  in  time  to  see  the 
Carlyons,  and  it  had  got  a  little  worn 
before   he  came   to   visit  Orton    Hall ;    but 
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nobody  seemed  to  notice  it.  When  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Carlyons  the  im- 
pression made  was  mutual.  He  and  Edith 
Wharton  looked  not  only  a  very  handsome 
couple  ;  but  there  was  something  uncommon, 
even  distinguished,  about  them.  After  they 
had  left,  May  Carlyon  said  : 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  her  refusing  to  give 
him  up.  He  is  a  man  a  girl  may  well  be 
ready  to  wait  for.  And  as  to  his  keeping 
John  and  myself  waiting,  I  am  sure  1  am 
o-lad  enouo'li  to  have  waited  to  get  such  a 
brother-in-law.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,  to  hear  you 
say  so.  He  is  a  very  able,  clear-sighted  man, 
who  sees  his  way  wonderfully,'  replied  her 
father.  '  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  me  to  advance  him  some  money  ; 
and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him 
to  be  able  to  command  some  at  present. 
Only  how^  must  I  go  about  it  ? ' 

And  the  old  banker's  opinion  was  fully 
justified.  They  came  to  an  understanding 
and  George  Ashwoith   took  a  step  forw^ard 
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iit  a  veiy  critical  time.  His  views  were  in 
advance  of  the  other  members  of  the  firm, 
so  that  a  dissolution  of  partnership  was 
agreed  upon  ;  and  thus  with  his  hands  free 
he  started  an  office  of  his  own,  and  gathered 
around  liini  a  competent  staff;  and  work 
came  in  fabt  as  soon  as  times  took  a  turn. 
What  with  his  own  capacities  and  Mr. 
Carlyon's  co-operation,  he  soon  gained  a 
prominent  position ;  and  when  a  year  or  two 
after  this  the  great  development  of  railways 
came  about,  there  was  no  man  in  greater 
demand  than  George  Ash  worth.  If  he  had 
a  long  acquaintance  with  economy,  he  also 
came  into  intimate  terms  with  affluence  ; 
and  men  that  knew  him  said  he  deserved 
all  he  got. 

The  wedding  was  an  event  for  Brigstone. 
The  Rector  got  another  cleric  to  help  him 
through  the  ceremony ;  while  Mrs.  Pryor 
had  the  church  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  flowers.  So  many  carriages  and  pairs, 
private  and  hired,  had  never  been  seen  in 
Brigstone  before.     The  brides  were  dressed 
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precisely  alike,  except  the  flowers  in  their 
hair.  Edith  Wharton  wore  myrtle  leaves 
with  the  orange  wreath  in  her  golden  tresses  : 
while  May  Carlyoo  had  jasmine  flowers 
with  it,  contrasting  with  her  darker  locks. 
The  dresses  were  of  white  satin ;  and  two 
tall  handsome  brides  they  w^ere.  Nor  were 
the  bridegrooms  inferior  to  them.  Squire 
Wharton  looked  quite  young  and  active  for 
his  years,  despite  his  staff",  when  he  gave  his 
niece  away.  Mr.  Carlyon  was  as  quiet  and 
composed  as  usual.  The  ceremony  soon  was 
over  ;  and  when  the  brides  signed  their 
maiden  names  for  the  last  time,  they  had 
no  mi s^i vinous. 

And  times  did  change.  A  demand  sprang 
up  for  manufactured  goods ;  and  the  rusty 
spindles  and  idle  looms  of  Lancashire  were 
once  more  spinning  and  weaving, — with 
clatter  and  life  around  the  mills.  The 
harvest  of  1842  w^as  a  bounteous  one,  and 
the  earth  smiled  with  abundance  for  all. 
The  harvest  weather  was  propitious  ;  and  as 
old  Squire  Wharton    watched    the    harvest 
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operations  he    repeated  Lis   favourite   line, 

'  Over  the  waving  corn  the  lusty  reapers  bend.' 
There  were  no  questions  after  this  as  to 
food ;  there  was  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
what  was  more,  there  was  the  money  to 
purchase  it.  Wages  were  good  ;  and  though 
the  wilder  section  of  the  Chartists  still  prac- 
tised arson  here  and  there,  and  perpetrated 
an  occasional  outrage, — the  full  stomach 
told  upon  them,  and  they  quieted  down. 

The  country  recovered  from  the  terror 
which  had  oppressed  it ;  though  the  dread 
of  the  Chartists  did  not  clear  away  entirely 
for  years.  The  Chartists  ceased  to  attract 
the  attention  they  once  excited ;  and  the 
Anti-Corn  agitation  took  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  Improving  trade  enabled  the  manu- 
facturers to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  funds 
of  the  movement,  and  the  agitation  was 
vigorous  and  energetic.  Ebenezer  Elliott's 
well-known  hymn — 

'  Free  trade,  like  religion,  hath  doctrines  of  love, 
And  the  promise  of  plenty  and  health  ; 

It  proclaims,  while  the  angels  look  down  from  above, 
The  marriage  of  Labour  and  Wealth ' — 
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was  sung  far  and  wide  wherever  the  cru- 
sading lecturers  went.  And  the  returning 
prosperity  made  them  welcome  wherever  a 
long  chimney  could  be  seen.  After  a  long, 
arduous  struggle  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success ;  and  no  tax  on  bread  any 
longer  dwarfed  the  growing  children  of 
Great  Britain.  What  effect  the  removal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  has  had  upon  the  phy- 
sique, as  well  as  the  morals  of  the  people, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  the 
preface  to  *  Yeast '  written  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley, — the  '  Parson  Lot '  of  the 
Chartists  of  a  later  day.  The  effects  of 
free  trade,  he  wrote,  were  palpable.  '  The 
politician  who  wishes  to  know  the  effect  on 
agricultural  life  of  that  wise  and  just  measure, 
may  find  it  in  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston's  answer 
to  the  French  Government.  The  country 
parson  will  not  need  to  seek  so  far.  He 
will  see  it  (if  he  be  an  observant  man)  in 
the  faces  and  figures  of  his  school-chil- 
dren. He  will  see  a  rosier,  fatter,  bigger- 
boned  race  growing  up,  which  bids  fair  to 
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surpass  in  bulk  the  puny  and  ill-fed  genera- 
tion of  1815-45,  and  equal  perhaps  in  thew 
and  sinew  to  the  men  who  saved  Europe 
in  the  old  French  war.'  Such  was  Canon 
Kingsley's  opinion,  and  it  is  one  which 
must  command  the  respect  of  all.  What 
was  the  effect  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  upon 
the  starving  populations  of  towns,  requires 
not  to  be  told. 

To  return  to  Brigstone.  The  Squire  felt 
very  lonely  in  Gaythorne  Hall  while  his 
nephew  and  his  niece  were  away  on  their 
wedding  tours.  John  and  May  Wharton 
went  to  visit  together  scenes  to  which  he 
often  referred  in  his  conversation,  to  wit,  the 
towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  George  and 
Edith  Ashworth  went  into  the  West  of 
England,  where  some  work  was  going  on 
which  required  his  personal  supervision. 
The  old  Squire  found  in  Mr.  Carlyon  a 
neighbour  whose  society, — the  Corn  Law 
agitation  notwithstanding, — he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  :  while  the  Eector  and  Mrs.  Pry  or 
often  visited  him.     Still  he  wished  for  some 
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society  at  home — some  one  to  whom  he  could 
talk  his  mind ;  but  it  must  be  no  menial, 
he  was  clear  about  that.  Mrs.  Pryor  corre- 
sponded with  Miss  Oldfield,  and  one  day, 
in  a  letter,  spoke  of  the  Squire's  wishes. 
To  her  surprise,  she  received  this  reply  : 
'  Tell  the  good  old  Squire  that  I  am  looking 
out  for  a  place.  I  find  the  tax  of  my 
ward  upon  my  slender  funds  more  than 
I  can  bear,  and  must  look  out  for  some- 
thing. I  should  be  glad  to  come  to  Gay- 
thorne  Hall.  There  would  be  many  things 
which  will  call  up  sorrowful  memories ;  but 
I  must  try  not  to  think  of  them.  If  he 
will  take  me,  it  would  help  me  in  a  duty 
I  owe  to  one  who  has  many  claims  upon 
me.'  She  broached  the  matter  to  the 
Squire ;  and  when  he  heard  the  latter 
portion  of  her  letter,  he  decided  at  once 
to  close  with  her  offer. 

'  She  is  a  brave  girl  trying  her  best  to 
compensate  her  brother's  injury.  1  shall  be 
delighted  to  help  her ;  and  it  is  a  godsend 
to  me.'     So  Maria  Oldfield  once  more  came 
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into  the  circle  which  centred  in  Gaythorne 
Hall :  and  found  her  position  on  the  whole 
much  pleasanter  than  she  anticipated.  Yet 
when  she  drove  out  with  the  Squire,  and 
her  eye  took  in  familiar  scenes,  she  must 
have  had  many  bitter  memories.  But  these 
she  kept  to  herself. 

Whatever  had  become  of  her  brother  was 
never  known  for  certain.  Once  when  John 
Wharton  and  his  wife  were  standing  in  the 
Grand  Place  of  Bruges  under  the  tall  belfry, 
listening  to  the  chimes,  he  saw  a  figure 
emerge  from  the  Cafe  Suisse,  which  struck 
him  as  that  of  Stephen  Oldfield.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  wife ;  but  on  asking  in  the 
cafe  who  the  man  was  whom  he  had  noticed, 
he  was  told  it  was  a  'Mr.  Grey,  an  Eng- 
lishman. A  very  reserved  man,  who  took 
an  occasional  pupil,  more  for  amusement 
than  the  money  he  so  procured.  That  he 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  a  very  well-informed  man, 
especially  in  all   matters    political.'      That 
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was  all.  Probably  Mr.  Grey  and  Stephen 
Oldfield  were  one. 

Years  rolled  on  prosperously  and  peace- 
fully witli  all ;  the  old  Squire  seeming  to 
take  a  new  lease  of  life  under  his  new 
domestic  surroundings.  Little  folks  came 
to  visit  him,  little  grand-nephew^s  and  nieces, 
always  welcome.  Miss  Oldfield  seemed  to 
delight  in  them  even  more  than  the  Squire 
himself.  Old  Mr.  Carlyon  still  visited 
Buxton  in  the  summer,  and  wore  well ; 
leaving  all  public  life  permanently  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  secured. 
The  children  were  also  fond  of  going  over  to 
Fowrass  Grange,  and  seeing  Daisy  with  a 
foal  at  her  foot. 

*  Take  care,  barns,'  Luke  would  say,  '  an' 
don't  hurt  th'  foal,  an'  then  Daisy  won't 
hurt  you.  She's  as  wise  as  a  body  ;  an'  knows 
reet  an'  wrang  as  weel  as  we  do  oor- 
sells.' 

Whenever  Mrs.  Ashworth  came  to  the 
Grange  she  always  took    Daisy  a   biscuit, 
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and  she  and  her  whilom  steed  were  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms.  Whenever  she 
placed  one  of  the  children  on  Daisy's  back, 
the  little  nag  seemed  quite  proud. 

Luke  Ell  wood  soon  farmed  the  Grange 
Farm,  and  was  once  again  a  substantial 
farmer.  Fowrass  Grange  was  let  to  a  quiet 
couple,  friends  of  Mr.  Carlyon.  A  peaceful 
sylvan  scene  it  is  now, — telling  nothing  of 
the  stories  which  have  been  described  in 
these  pages. 

Samuel  Holbury  died  in  York  Castle 
before  his  term  of  imprisonment  expired. 
Before  he  died  he  stated  that  the  man  who 
murdered  Tom  Earnshaw  was  a  gipsy  mate 
of  his,  who  owed  Tom  a  grudge.  He  was 
an  old  poacher,  who  easily  took  his  shot- 
gun in  two,  and  placed  the  stock  in  one 
big  pocket  and  the  barrel  in  another ;  and 
was  the  plague  of  all  the  gamekeepers 
around.  Tom  had  caught  him ;  and  after 
leaving  the  prison  the  poacher  waited  for 
his  revenge.    He  found  it ;  and  himself  died 
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a  violent  death  in  tlie  riot  at  Newport ; 
after  which  Holbury  could  reveal  the  facts. 
Dan  Appleyard  was  cleared  of  all  the 
suspicion  which  had  hung  around  him, 
— much  to  his  self-satisfaction. 

Old  Jim  Woodcock  still  toiled  away,  and 
made  shoes  for  the  little  Wharton s  ;  but  his 
back  was  bowing  when  he  last  had  a  chat 
with  '  Mr.  John/  as  he  termed  him :  and  in 
the  ensuing  winter  Jim  went  over  to  the 
majority  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 

John  Wharton  and  Mr.  Carlyon  got  on 
very  well  together  at  Orton  Hall ;  and  when 
his  sister  and  George  Ashworth  came  to 
visit  them,  the  old  hall  rang  with  youthful 
voices, — while  their  seniors  talked  over  old 
times. 

At  other  times  the  gathering  was  at 
Gaythorne  Hall ;  and  after  learning  to  know 
George  Ashworth,  the  old  Squire  gave  it 
as  his  deliberate  opinion  one  day  to 
himself:  'Edie  always  had  a  good  head, 
and   knew   what   she    was    doing.      Egad ! 
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Ashworth  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  don't  wonder 
that  she  would  not  give  him  up.  Women 
sometimes  see  their  way  clearer  than  those 
who  imagine  they  ought  to  think  for  them.' 
Which  showed  great  liberality  in  an  old 
bachelor,  and  an  old-fashioned  Tory  Squire. 


THE    END. 
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Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  speeimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  iC- Papal  domination." 
— Athenmum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenreu7n. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth :  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core."— Mo7-ning  Fost. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification. " — Athenseum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

•'  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OP  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenaeum. 


XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK, 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book."— 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINJE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  tlie 
pith  of  ail  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  Q.ction."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'8 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
tbe  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — /Sunday  Times. 

"  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  tlie 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisi.s.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  uneia;c 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  limes. 

"Mis.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-iike,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real.'' — Alhenxum. 
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XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction."' — Morning  Post. 


XVIIL— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY   MISS   FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and' 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenaeum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn."— /ZZiwfraied  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA   KAYANAGH. 

"'Adfele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

"  '  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  ia  a  very  clever 
nossil."— Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feelin;? 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  gi-aphic  power  and  observation.  The 
Dock  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  d.-aih.ov.'"— Saturday  Review. 
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XXni.— GRANDMOTHEE'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenoeum. 


XXIY.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has.  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  'bQQ^"'—Athen(euin. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
Btu  dy. ' ' — A  thenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXYI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. ' ' — A  thenceum. 

'•  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

'■'■  All  lovera  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craika  charming 
stories."— /o/j/i  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

''This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  pood  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
and  so  we  intend  it." — The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWAED  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme"— Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXL—ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  Action.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded.'' — Morning  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.     These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— /'os^. 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie.''— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes  '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenceutn. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  efiorV— Spectator. 

"A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  book." — Morning  Post. 

"'A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
akill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well."— ^unes. 
"We   recommend   everyone   who   feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr, 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hook."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"'Eobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'The  "Woman's  Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Alhenceum. 

"  '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.     The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quartei-ly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.     It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags.'' — Post 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daibj  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  sociil  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 


XLIY.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read.' — Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 


XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  "Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  di.^iplayed  iu 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 
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XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
" '  A  Kose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLYII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  ^ind.''''— Saturday  Review. 


XLYIIL— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— J.cademy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  ia  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike."— ^i/iencewm. 


LL— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— T'/ir;  Times. 

■  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenaeum 

■  This  story  is  charmingly  told."— T/je  Queen. 


LII.— LORB  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-clasa 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  \)o6k."—Athenceum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— rjHzes. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEKTLEMAK 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS, 
Each  in  One  Volume^  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households."— £'j-a;nn!fr. 

' '  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  HaHf ax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  Hfe,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  coiTclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  to-aching:'— Athemmm. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  histoiy  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thorough  y  English  ona 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'" — StcnularJ. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
wi'itten  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous,  m  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
ogain  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy  ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Athenceum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

" 'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

'"The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Atlienoeum 

'• '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  charactere 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  Studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feehu;; 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— Posf. 

[continued  on  next  page.] 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 


(continued.) 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
Bome  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  ua 
in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Tmies. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stones 
that  forms  o»'*  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home."— Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenoeum. 
"  Tliis  work  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax,' 
spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent  " — Examiner. 
"A  charmLng  tale  charmingly  told."— Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  a  'Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
toetter." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News. 


A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
ty  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  stovy.'^—Stayidard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  tha 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  B-dga."— Post. 


HANNAH. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.    One  of  the  most  successfui  efforts  of  a 

euccessful  novelist." — Daili/  iVeus. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  cf  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD, 


"The  author  o?  '  John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  Crom  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
Ail  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazine. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

« •  Toun^  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  wri  ten  in  pure  English."-n«  2'^™«-  ^^_ 

••  TbPrTis  much  eood  feelmg  in  this  book.   It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome  '  -Alhenaum. 

"  A  book  that  alf  shoim  reld.     Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 

in  Pltvation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 

drfSc  intensity    The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 


*ud  cleax. "—Morning  Post. 


Hurst  and  Blaokett,  Publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCMAKER.' 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — Athenceuin. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  tome  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works  " — Standard. 

"The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenceum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haug  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a, 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
auttior.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip. 
tion,  what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility."— ,SM«(^ay  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour.'" — Globe. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation.'" — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works.' — Post. 


LONDON  :    HU2ST  AND  ELACKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS    BY 

M1^S.  OLIFH^NT. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  '  Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailand'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags"— Sunday  Times. 

'"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels." — Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass.'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  salie  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland." — Times. 


AGNES. 


'"Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — AfhenoBum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  reflnement.  '  Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  rea.deTs."— Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE, 


"'A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  " — Times. 


PH(EBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  ^v&yf a."— Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— ^afwrday  Review. 


LONDON  :    HUSST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS    BY 

GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LLD. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  6s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenmum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  ^poeV— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.''—  Athen(jeum. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— Saturday 
Review. 

"  Tfiis  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  New%. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  dialogues  in  'Robert  Falconer'  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again.  "■ — Spectator, 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenceum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Dona.ld."—Mor;ung  Post. 

"David  Elginbrod  is  the  iinest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— (??o6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  hook  of  genina."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenceum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie  '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description."— Crap/jec. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced. " — Scotsman. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside  ;  it  la  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Post. 


LONDON  :    HUEST  AND  BLAOKETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


WORKS  hy  the  AUTHOR  of  '  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 
THE  woman's  KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

YOUNG  Mils.  JARDINE. 


WORKS  hy  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LED. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES. 
SIR  GIBBIE. 


WORKS  hy  MRS.  OLIFHANT. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS 

LASS 
THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSS- 
GRAY. 
PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 


WORKS  hy  the  AUTHOR  of  'SAM  SLICK: 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 
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MESSES.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS. 


MEMOIRS   OF  MARSHAL   BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Documents,  1784 — 
1849.  By  the  Count  H.  d'Ideville.  Edited,  from  the  French, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

Contents  :— Birth  and  Childhood— Private  Soldier— The  Coronation— The  Camp 
at  Boulogne— Austerlitz— Poland — In  Spain— Terida— 1814  and  1815— The 
Hundred  Days — Country  Life — Ee volution  of  July — The  Duchess  de  Berry — 
Legitimist  Tactics — Politics — Duel — Landing  in  Africa — The  Sicback — The 
Treaty  of  the  Tafna— Abdel-Kader— The  Brossard  Trial— System  of  War  in 
Africa — Political  Orator — Military  Orator — Governor-General — Medeah  and 
Milianah — Tackdempt  and  Saida— Ch^lif  and  Ourens6iis — Tenes  and  Orldans- 
■ville— The  Smalah— Dellys  and  Biskra— The  Battle  of  Isly— Return  to  France 
— Bou-Maza  and  the  Dahra — Sidi-Brahim — The  Five  Months'  Campaign — 
Abdel-Kader  in  the  South — Kabylia — Final  Departure — Departure  from 
Algiers — D'Aumale — Arab  Offices — Soldiers— Colonisation — Revolution  of 
1848— Provisional  Government— Tbe  Days  of  June— Presidential  Elections — 
The  Army  of  the  Alps— The  Assembly— Death. 

"Marshal  Bugeaud,  Duke  of  Isly,  was  certainly  a  more  remarkable  man  than 
nine  out  of  ten  who  have  been  the  idol  of  a  biographer,  and  his  career  is  fertile  in 
episodes  or  incidents  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  throwing  light  on  history." — 
Quarterly  Review. 

GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
"With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"A  truthful  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the  author  travelled.  It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in  an  agreeable  and  animated  style.  Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest, 
and  is  able  to  tell  her  readers  a  good  deal  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"Every  lovp.r  of  Greece  must  hail  with  pleasure  each  new  book  of  travels  in 
that  country  which  tends  to  increase  the  interest  ef  English  people  in  Greece,  and 
spreads  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  delightful,  but  quite  safe,  to  travel  there. 
Miss  Smith's  'Glimpses  '  are  lively  and  pleasant." — Academy. 

"These  'Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery  '  are  presented  to  us  in  a  very 
bright  and  sensible  fashion.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  book.  The 
chapter  on  the  language  and  character  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  well  woith  read- 
ing for  the  sound  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displays." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BETWEEN  TWO   OCEANS;    or,   Sketches  of 

American  Travel.     By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  is  one  of  tbe  pleasantest  works  of  the  kind  that  has  lately  appeared.  Miss 
Hardy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  freshness  and  general  brightness  which  char- 
acterise her  description  of  men  and  manners,  cities  and  plains." — Morning  Post. 

"A  very  entertaining  volume,  consisting  of  graphic  sketches  of  American 
travel.  Miss  Hardy  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  the  faculty  of  observation 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humour." — Globe. 

"  Miss  Hardy  manages  to  impart  freshness  to  a  well-worn  theme,  and  her  book 
is  bright  and  readable  from  first  to  last.  Her  description  of  Mormon  life  is  ad- 
mirable, faithful,  and  unconventional.  The  chapters  devoted  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  are  especially  good,  and  those  onColorado  and  California  reflect 
both  the  scenery  and  the  life."— British  Quarterly  , 
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WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.  By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  "The  Devil's  Advocate," 
"  Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout."' — Morning  Post. 

"  This  work  is  ably  written ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.     It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating.'' — Scotsman. 

'•  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  full  of  thought  upon  a  number  of  highly  important 
subjects,  and  of  strong  convictions  strongly  enunciated,  which  no  one  can  read 
without  benefit." — Moy-ning  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Greg's  speculative  works  are  always  worth  study,  and  this  certainly  not 
the  least  of  them.  It  is  a  powerful  and  instructive  book  for  the  doubter  to  read, 
and  the  author  has  given  us  many  discussions  of  great  subtlety  and  depth.'" — 
Spectator. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.    By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Polish,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols      21s. 

"This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski's  de- 
scription of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia — Tun- 
guzes  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gilliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts."— Sat urdav  Revieic. 

"  Major  Szulczewski  has  done  a  service  by  translating  from  the  Polish  the  in- 
teresting account  which  Mr.  Niemojowski  lias  given  of  the  dreary  land  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  of  exile.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
^Xov'\es."  —Athenxmn. 

"This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  account  which  has 
yet  been  given  in  English  of  Siberia."' — British  Quarterly  Remeio. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    MILITARY    SERVICE 

WITH  THE  93rd  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS.  By 
Surgeon-General  Munro,  jM.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 
Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  interesting  recollections  of  active  military  campaigning  life. 
It  is  told  in  a  frank,  simple,  and  unpretentious  manner." — Illmtrated  London  Neics. 

"This  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.  What 
makes  these  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illustrative 
anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories."' — Saturday  Review. 

"There  is  much  in  these  interesting  reminiscences  that  will  gratify  while  it 
pains  the  reader.  A  book  like  this,  which  portrays  the  horrors  and  not  merely 
the  showy  side  of  war,  has  distinct  usefulness.  Dr.  Munro  recounts  many  inci- 
dents with  pardonable  pride." — Pcdl  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD:  As  Recorded  in  Letters  from  her  Literary 
Correspondents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.  Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"In  this  singular  and  probably  unique  book  Miss  Mitford  is  painted,  not  in 
letters  of  her  own  nor  in  letters  written  of  her,  but  in  letters  addressed  to  her; 
and  a  true  idea  is  thus  conveyed  of  her  talent,  her  disposition,  and  of  the  impres- 
sion she  made  upon  her  friends.  It  seldom  happens  that  anyone,  however  dis- 
tinguished, receives  such  a  number  of  letters  well  worth  reading  as  were  addressed 
to  Miss  Mitford ;  and  the  letters  from  her  correspondents  are  not  only  from  inter- 
esting persons,  but  are  in  themselves  interesting.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON :  New  Views  of  the 

Poet's  Life.  By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  A  Book 
about  Doctors,"  &c.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     303. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narratiTe  which  must  take  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  Byronic  literature.  Almost  every  chapter  contains  material 
which  may  be  fairly  called  new,  and  the  book  differs  from  many  biographies  of 
Byron  in  one  very  important  point — it  is  scrupulously  just  to  every  person  con- 
cerned, the  facts  dealt  with  being  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  judicial  spirit  Mr. 
.Jeaffreson  had  a  specific  work  to  do,  and  he  has  done  it  fully,  conclusively,  and 
well ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  these  volumes  will  be  regarded 
with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  -poet."— The  Ti/nes. 

'•  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  produced  a  work  that  throws  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the 
most  critical  periods  of  Byron's  life,  and  that  every  future  critic  of  modem 
English  poetry  will  have  to  read  and  re-read." — Athencpum. 

"Everybody  will  read  these  volumes,  many  for  the  sake  of  the  great  poet, 
whose  biography  forms  the  subject,  and  others  simply  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  interesting  gossip  which  it  contains  about  the  famous  per- 
sonages who  flourished  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  a  very  able  book 
admirably  written,  and  evidently  entirely  unprejudiced." — Morning  Post. 

"This  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  literary  biography  published  for  many  years.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  writes  not  only 
like  a  student,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  analysis  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Byron  and  his  wife  is  admirable." — Tlie  World. 

COURT  LIFE  BELOW    STAIRS;    or,    London 

UNDER  THE  First  Georges,  1714 — 1760,  By  J.  Fitzgerald 
MoLLOT.  Second  Edition.  Yds.  1  and  2.  Crown  8vo,  21s. 
"  WeU  written,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  with  its  facts  admirably  grouped,  this  ex- 
cellent work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  first  Electors  of  Hanover  who  came  here  really  were.  Pictures  of 
Court  life  so  drawn  cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  wonderfully  well  drawn  "'—LaUij  Tdegraph. 

VOLS.  m.  and   IV.  of  COURT  LIFE  BELOW 

STAIRS ;  or,  London  Under  the  Last  Georges,  1760 — 1830. 

By  J.  Fitzgerald  ]Molloy.    Second  Edition.     21s.     Completing 

the  Work. 
"The  reigns  of  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth  are  no  less  interesting 
and  instructive  than  those  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second.    Mr. 
Molloy's  style  is  bright  and  fluent,  picturesque  and  animated,  and  he  tells  his 
stories  with  unquestionable  skill  and  vivacity.'" — Athenaeum. 

"These  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Molloy's  'Court  Life  Below  Stairs'  are  likely 
to  attain  as  much  popularity  as  the  first  two  did.  The  narrative  is  fluent  and 
amusing,  and  is  far  more  instructive  than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  which  are 
published  nowadays."— .S^  James's  Gazette, 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant, 

and  Wanderings  in  Egypt,  Syria.  The  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and 
Italy  in  1881.    By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B.     One  vol. 
demy  8to,     With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.    General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style —Morning  Post. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  in  Quar- 

ters,  Camp,  and  on  Leave.  By  General  E.  H.  Maxvc^ell,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  I"     1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 

"A  warm  welcome  may  be  presaged  for  General  Maxwell's  new  work.  It  is  an 
eminently  readable  book,  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  88th." — Daily  lelegraph. 

"When  General  Maxwell  made  his  debut  in  that  capital  book,  'Griffin,  Ahoyl' 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.  This  expectation  is 
now  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success. 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote,  and  these  stories  have  a 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them.''— (?/o&e. 
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LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  tho  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruhenstein,  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  HuUah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenaeum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  1881.    By  Benjamin  E.   Kennedy. 

Second  Edition^  ivith  Appendix.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 

"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.  These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers 'going  South'  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct." — Morning  Post. 

" '  My  Old  Playground  Revisited '  will  repay  perusal.  It  is  written  with  the 
ease  that  comes  of  long  experience."— G'rap/n'c. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol,  small  4to.     5s. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afiford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—jgnitsA 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance."— ^f^./ames's  Gazette. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol,     6s. 

"A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
we  have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  Syo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  riFTT-THIED  EDITION  FOR  1884  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscoimts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour, 
able  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans* 
lated. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed,  W'e  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  d&j."— Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  Buhiect."— Standard. 
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THE    BRANDRETHS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"In  'The  Brandreths'  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 

Strictly  Tied  Up,'  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 

mailen  effort.     Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 

with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.    The  novel  is  one 

which  will  repay  careful  reading." — Times. 

"  'The  Brandreths  '  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of  it ;  the  sketching 
from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  be  malicious,  men,  women, 
periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience." — Spectator. 


SOPHY: 

OR   THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A   SAVAGE. 

By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"  &c. 

*' '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of 
a  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark."— TForM. 

"A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading."— Pos^ 

"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  be.  It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wanting  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation." — Daily  News. 

"  '  Sophy'  throughout  displays  accurate  knowledge  of  widely  differing  forms  of 
character,  and  remarkable  breadth  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  few  current  novels 
that  may  not  impossibly  stand  the  test  of  time.'"— Graphic. 


MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 
Author  of  "Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  Hie."— World. 

"A  love  story  of  considerable  interest.  The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably."— Z>aj72/  Telegraph. 

"  A  very  capital  novel.  The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  vea,d."— Standard. 

"Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its 
spell  from  first  to  last."— /'osi. 


HIS    LITTLE  .MOTHER:    and  Other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of   ''  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten."— .Si.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  Author  of  'John  Halifax'  always  writes  with  grace  and  feeling,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  volume.' — Morning  Post. 

"'His  Little  Mother'  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells 
better  than  anybody  else.'"— Jo/m  Bull. 

"  This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of 
which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicitj.''— Glasgow  Herald. 
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MR.  NOBODY.    By  Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Godwyn's  Ordeal,"  "  Both  in  the  Wrong,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  is  a  novel  out  of  the  common.  There  are  some  bright  and  lively  scenes. 
The  principal  character,  the  waif  who  became  the  millionaire,  is  a  fine  conception 
in  many  respects,  and  is  well  worked  up."" — .S''.  Junus's  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  Spenders  novels  do  not  show  any  falling  off  in  merit.  They  are  quite 
readable  and  by  no  means  ill- written,  while  the  author  appears  to  take  consider- 
able pains  with  their  construction." — Saturday  Review. 

SAM'S   SWEETHEART.      By  Helen    Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Cheriy  Ripe  !"  "  Land  o'  the 

Leal,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"A  new  novel  by  Miss  Mathers  is  a  great  treat." — Athenaum. 
"  '  Sam"s  Sweetheart '  is  clever  and  amusing.     It  is  superior  to  its  predecessors 
from  the  same  pen  :  the  plot  is  closer,  and  better  constructed." — Graphic 

JUNE.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,   Author   of    "Viva," 

"  ^Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.     Third  Edition.    3  vols. 
"'June'  is  as  clever  as  any  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  novels.     There  is  closer  ob- 
servation and  better  writing  than  the  author  has  hitherto  put  into  her  books." — 
The  World. 

A   CHRISTMAS    ROSE.     By      Mrs.   Randolph, 

Author  of  "  Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"We  can  strongly  recommend  ilrs.  Randolphs  new  novel.    It  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  all  her  works,  and  may  be  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure." — Court  Journal. 

IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRIE.    By  the  Author  of 

"  QuEEXiE,"  "  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  is  a  very  well-written  tale,  full  ot   pleasing  pictures  of  family  life,   and 
vivid  descriptions  of  that  most  beautiful  of  English  counties,   Devonshire.     In 
every  way  Miss  Crommelin  has  the  right  to  be  considered  an  agreeable  novelist, 
whose  works  are  deserving  of  much  praise." — Morning  Post. 

PEARLA.      .By  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  Author  of 

"  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     3  vols. 
" '  Pearla '  can  be  safely  trusted  to  teach  nothing  but  what  is  good,  even  to  its 
most  youthful  readers.     It  is  written  with  a  certain  measure   of  elegance  and 
ease.'" — Mornin'j  Post. 

HER  SAILOR  LOVE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  is  a  good  business-like  novel  of  the  homely  sort.     There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  story  to  awaken  interest,  and  not  a  little  to  afford  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment.'"— Illustrated  London  News. 

THE   SENIOR  SONGMAN.      By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  well-written  story  deserves  the  popularity  assured  to  anything  written 
by  the  author  of  '  St.  Olave's.'    There  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole  novel  which  fails 
to  command  attention  or  to  repay  it."" — Daily  Telegraph. 

ONE  FALSE,  BOTH  FAIR.    By  John  Berwick 

Harwood,  Author  of  "Lady  Flavia,"  ttc.     3  vols. 
" This  novel  is  entertaining  from  first  to  last.     The  authors  style  is  bright  and 
easy,  and  he  has  remarkable  ability  in  the  delineation  of  character.'— i/orwinyPos^. 

DI  FAWCETT :  A  Year  of  Her  Life.     By  C.  L. 

PiRKis,  Author  of  "  A  Very  Opal,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  novel  is  thrillingly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  exception- 
ally good  in  tone,  style,  and  execution."^ — Standard. 
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VENUS'  DOVES.     By  Ida  Ashworth  Taylor. 

3  vols. 

GAYTHORNE  HALL.    By  John  M.  Fothergill. 

3  vols.     (In  June.) 

KEEP  TROTH.    By  Walter  L.  Bicknell,  M.A. 

3  vuls. 

THE  MAN  SHE  CARED  FOR.  By  F.W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Gnindmotlior's  ^luney,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  genuinely  pleasant  tale.    The  intercHt  accumulates  as  the  story  proceeds. 
It  contaiuB  fiome  puR^npes  and  some  delineations  of  character  which  may  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Kubiusun'B  most  ouccessful  work."' — At/icnTuiiu 

THE  MASTER   OF   ABERFELDIE.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War,"  itc.   3  vols. 
"The  graphic  picture  of  the  battle  of  Telel-Kebir,  which  Mr.  Grant  gives  in  his 
novel,  augments  the  effect  of  u  romance  which  bears  witness  to  the  author's 
powers.  " — at.  James's  Quzdie. 

WE  TWO.     By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '^  Donovan," 

&c.     3  vols. 
"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.    Serious  as  it  i.s,  it  is  now  and  then 
brightened  by  rays  of  genuine  himiour.    Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better 
than  a  novel." — Mornimj  Post. 

OMNLV  VANITAS  :  A  Tale  of  Society.    By  Mrs. 

FoRuiiSTKU,  Autlior  of '' Viva,"  (tc.    Third  Edition.     1vol.     10s  Gd. 
"  This  book  is  pleasant  and  well  meant.    Hero  and  there  are  some  good  touches : 
Sir  Ralph  is  a  man  worth  reading  about." — Academy. 

THE  PITY  OF  IT.     By  Mrs.  U.  E.  Smith,  Author 

of  "  It  Might  have  Been,"  "  Tit  fur  Tat,"  &c.     3  vols. 

*•  A  bright  story.  The  principal  character  is  fresh  and  lovable.  The  plot  is 
well  worked  out  in  all  its  details.'" — Moruimj  Post.         ^ 

"  A  very  readable  story.  There  ia  plenty  of  movement  and  mystery  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book." — Daihj  Ttlcjraji/i. 

DAWN.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    3  vols. 

"This  novel  is  well  written,  it  has  considerable  interest  of  plot,  and  the  author 
shows  not  a  little  ability  in  character-drawing." — Academy. 

"Mr.  Haggard  writes  with  a  llowing  pen,  and  succeeds  in  maintaining  the 
reader's  interest.  The  plot  is  very  skilfully  developed,  and  many  of  the  scenes 
are  powerfully  realised.  ' — Scotsman. 

A  BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK.     By  Mrs.  Po^VER 

O'Donogiiue,  Author  of  "  Ladies  on  Horseback,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  has  a  great  deal  of  real  pathos,  and  is  interesting  as  a  study  of 
H iberuian  cha racter. " ' — -I themru m. 

"There  is  great  cleverness  in  this  novel.  The  plot  is  good  and  the  studies  of 
character  excellent" — Scotsman. 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD.    By  Sarah  Stredder 

Author  of  "  The  Fate  of  a  Year,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  novel  is  strong  and  romantic     It  is  a  tale  of  real  life,  with  incidents  of 
80  stirring  a  nature  that  they  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention."— i^ominy  Post. 


